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CHAPTER I 

We Prepare for the Sledge Expedition 

W HO are to be the two members of the expedition ^ 
Sverdrup and I have tested each other before at this sort 
of work, and we could manage very well , but we cannot 
both leave the Fraiu , that is perfectly clear without 
further argument One of us must remain behind to take 
on himself the responsibility of bringing the others home 
in safety , but it is equally clear that one of us two must 
conduct the sledge expedition, as it is we who have the 
necessary experience Sverdrup has a great desire to go , 
but I cannot think otherwise than that there is more nsk 
in leaving the Fraiu than m remaining on board her 
Consequently, if I were to let him go, I should be 
transferring to him the more dangerous task, while 
keeping the easier one to myself If he perished, 
should I ever be able to forgive myself for letting him 
go, even if it was at his own desire ^ He is nine 
VOL II B 
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years older than I am , I should certainly feel it to be a 
ver}' uncomfortable responsibilit}' And as regards our 
comrades, ■u'hich of us would it be most to their interest to 
keep on board ^ I think they have confidence in both of 
us and I think either of us would be able to take them 
home in safet)' whether v, ith or without the Fram. But 
the ship IS his especial charge while on me rests the 
conduct of the whole and especially of -the scientific 
investigations so that I oucrht to undertake the task in 
which important discoveries are to be made. Those who 
remain v ith the ship will be able, as aforesaid, to cany- 
on the observations which are to be made on board It 
is mv dut\- therefore, to go and his to remain behind. 
He, too, thinks this reasonable. 

I have chosen Johansen to be my companion and he 
IS in all respects well qualified for that work. He is an 
accomplished snov.'-shoer and few can equal his powers 
of endurance — a fine fellow, physically and mentally I 
have not yet asked him but think of doing so soon in 
order that he may be prepared betimes Blessing and 
Hansen also would certainly be all eagerness to ac 
company me - but Hansen must remain behind to take 
charge of the obser\-ations and Blessing cannot desert 
his post as doctor Several of the others too would do 
quite V ell and woald I doubt not be vrilling enough 

This expedition to the north then is provisionally 
decided on I sha'l see v hat the v inter vrill bnng us 
L’ght permitting I should prefer to start in February. 



HJALMAR JOHANSEN 
{I }o )t <1 phoiograph taken in December 1893 ) 
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■ Sund.u. \()\ ember iSih It seems ,is if I could not 
properK realise the ide.i that I am really to set out, and 
that m thiee months’ time Sometimes 1 delude myself 
\\ iih ch.irmmt;; dreams of m\ leturn home after toil and 
victorx. .ind then all is cle.ir and bnt^ht d'hen these are 
succeeded hv thoughts of the uncert.unt) and decep- 
tneness of the future .uul what ma\ he lurkm”’ m it. «ind 
m\ drc.ims fade .iwa\ like the northern ht^hts, p,de and 
colourless 


" ‘ liir nalu cucli wit !er, scliwnnkcndt Citsialtcn 

“ L'<rh I d'hese exerkistim^ cold fits of doubt' Before 
ever) decisive resolution the dice of death must be 
thrown Is there too much to ^enture, and too little 
to <ram ^ There is more to be teamed, at all events, 
than there is here Then is it not my duty ^ Besides, 
there is only one to whom I am responsible, and 
she ^ 1 shall come back, I know' it I have 

strength enough for the task ‘Be thou faithful unto 
death, and thou shalt inherit the crowm of life ’ 

“ We are oddly constructed machines At one 
moment all resolution, at the next all doubt To-da) 
our intellect, our science, all our ‘ Leben und Treiben’ 
seem but a pitiful Philistinism, not w'orth a pipe of 
tobacco , to-morrow we throw' ourselves heart and soul 
into these very researches, consumed w'lth a burning 
thirst to absorb everything into ourselves, longing to 
spy out fresh paths, and fretting impatiently at our 
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inability to solve the problem fully and completely 
Then down we sink again m disgust at the worthlessness 
of It all 

“ ‘ As a orrain of dust m the balance is the whole 

o 

world , as a drop of morning dei\ that falls on the 
ground ’ If man has two souls, which then is the 
right one ^ 

“ It is nothing new to suffer from the fact that our 
knowdedge can be but fragmentary, that we can never 
fathom what lies behind But suppose, noiv, that we 
could reckon it out, that the inmost secret of it all lay as 
clear and plain to us as a rule-of-three sum, should we be 
any the happier ? Possibly just the reverse Is it not 
in the struggle to attain knowledge that happiness con- 
sists ? I am ver)'^ ignorant, consequently the conditions 
of happiness are mine 

“ Let me fill a soothing pipe and be happy 
“ No, the pipe is not a success Twist tobacco is not 
delicate enough for airy dreams Let me get a cigar 
Oh ' if one had a real Havanna • 

“H’m' as if dissatisfaction, longing, suffering, w'^ere 
not the very basis of life Without privation there 
would be no struggle, and without struggle no life — that 
is as certain as that tw^o and two make four And now 
the struggle is to begin, it is looming yonder in the 
north Oh ' to drink delight of battle, in long, deep 
draughts Battle means life, and behind it victory 
beckons us on 
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* 1 tliisc in\ c\cs I Ik.u .1 voice S11V411V4 10 me 

“ ‘ In ininng‘-i tlic fnunni bircli, 

In ainoni;';! lln. ^()\\cr^’ perfume, 

Deep into iIk pinewooil’s cliurch ” 

'■ Momlav. Novemlui iQih Confoiinded ciffecicUion all 
this W elischmei/ , vou h.iv e no iii^lu to he <inyihm<r but 
.1 h.ippv man \nd if vou feel out of spirits, it ouc;ht to 
cheei vou U]) simplv to ijo on deck and look ent these 
sev en puppies that come fi iskmi^ <uid spnntjimr about ) ou. 
ami .ire re.ulv to te.ir vou to pieces in sheer enjoyment of 
life Life is sunshine to them, thoutfh the sun has lonuf 
since <^one .ind the) live on deck beneath a tent, so 
th.u thev c.innoi even see the stars I'here is ‘ Kvik,’ 
the mother f)f the familv, <imon<r them, lookmtr so plump 
and contented .is she vv.u^s her tail Hav'^e you not as 
much re.ison to be happy as they ^ Yet they too hav^e 
their misfortunes 'I'he .ifternoon of the day before 
yesterd.i) , as I vv.is sittimr at work, I heard the mill 
troinir round and round, and Peter taking food to 
the puppies, which as usual had a bit of a fight 
over the meat pan , and it struck me that the 
axle of the mill, whirling unguarded on the deck, was 
an extremely dangerous affair for them Ten minutes 
later I heard a dog hovvdmg, a more long-drawn, uncom- 
fortable kind of hovvd than was usual when they were 
fighting , and at the same moment the mill slowed down 
I rushed out There 1 saw a puppy right in the axle, 
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coinjinmons h'.fon- \ sti.ini^^c life, to runmicio’c 
ahoui on lUrlv in tin d.nk anci cold . but wlicncvcr one 
q'ot s lip uuh I laniein ihe\ come le.irin”' round, stare at 
tin liyht and bc^in boundiiiLj and d.ineini; and gani- 
bolline; w ith ( ach oiln r loiind it like children round a 
Chi isiinas in e I his o(H‘s on d.u .iftei daj, . and they 
ha\ (‘ never sc in .nnihino else but this deck with a 
tarpaulin o\ c r it not e\en the clcai blue sk) , and we 
nn n h.u e ne\ ( i sc cn .un thing othc r th.in this earth ' 

“ The last stc'p o\er the bridge of resolution has now 
been lake'll In the foienoon 1 exjikuned the whole 
m.iitei to lohansen in pretty much the same 
tc rms as 1 ha\ e used .ibove , and then I ex- 
patiated cm the difficullies th.it might occur, and 
l.ucl stiong c mphasis on the d.ingers one must be pre- 
p.ired to encounter It w.is a serious matter — a matter 
of life or death — this one must not conceal from oneself 
lie must think the thing well over before determining 
whether he w'ould .iccompany me or not If he was 
willing to come 1 should be glad to have him wuth me, 
but 1 w'ould r.uher, I said, he should take a day or tw'^o 
to think It well over befoie he gu-ve me his answ'er 
He did not need any time for reflection, he said , 
he was quite wnlling to go Sverdrup had long ago 
mentioned the possibility of such an expedition, 
and he h<id thought it well over, and made up his mind 
that if my choice should fall on him he w^ould take it 
as a great f.n'oui to be permitted to accompany me 
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‘ 1 don’t know whelhci you’ll be satisfied with this 
answci, oi whether you woiild like me still to think it 
ovei , but 1 should reit.iinly never chanire my mind’ 
‘No, if you have aheady thoii^^ht seiiously .diout it — 
thouj^ht what iisks you evjiose yourself to — the chance, 
foi mst.ince, that neithei of us may cvei see the face of 
man a^ain — and if you h,ive i< fleeted th.it even if we 
e^et thiouLjh s.ife .ind sound we must necessaiily f.icc 
a L,oe.it deal of h.udship on ,in expedition like this — 
if you h.ive m.ide up your mind to .ill this, I don’t insist 
on your icflectmi^ any loiij^ei .iboiit it’ ‘Yes, that 
1 have’ ‘Well, then, th.it is settled 'Fo-moriow we 
sh.ill bcfjfin our jirepai.itions for the tup M.insen must 
see .ibout ap])ointin}^ anothei meteoroloj^ieal assistant 
“Tuesd.iy, Novembei 20th 'Phis evening 1 delivered 
an .iddiess to the whole ship’s compaii), m which 1 
.innouneed the determination th.it h.id been ai lived at, 
.ind explained to them the piojectcd expedition b'lrst 
of all 1 biiefly went thiough the whole thcoiy of 0111 
iindei taking, and its history fiom the beginning, laying 
stress on the ide.i on which my pl.ins had been built up, 
namely th.it .1 vessel which got frozen in noith of Sibcii.i 
mustdiift .icioss the Polai Se.i <md out into the Atlantic, 
and must pass somewheie 01 othei ninth of Franz Josef 
[.and, .ind between it .md the Pole. The object of the 
expedition was to accomplish this di ift aeioss the unknown 
se.i, and to jiuisue investigations theie 1 pointed out 
to them thrit these investig.itions would be of eqiuil 
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I think they all saw the force of this and were satisfied 

So now the die is cast, and I must believe that this 

expedition will really take place ” 

So we set about our preparations for it in downni^bt 

earnest 1 ha\e already mentioned that at the end of 

✓ 

the summer I had beemn to make a kavak for a sintrle 
man, the frame of which was of bamboo carefully lashed 
together It was rather slow work and took se\eral 
weeks, but it turned out both lij^ht and strong When 
completed the frame-work wei;^hed i6 lbs It was 
afterwards covered with sail-cloth by S\erdrup and 
Blessing’, when the whole boat w'eighed 30 lbs After 
finishing this, I had entrusted iMogstad w ith the task 
of building a similar one Johansen and I now set to 
work to make a co\ er for it These kayaks w ere 
3 70 metres (12 feet) long, about o 7 metre (28 inches) 
wide in the middle, and one was 30 centims (12 inches) 
and the other 38 centims (15 inches) deep This is 
considerably shorter and wider than an ordinar}* Eskim.o 
kayak, and consequently these boats were not so light 
to propel through the water But as they were chiefly 
intended for crossing over channels and open spaces in 
the ice, and coasting along possible land, speed w^as not 
of much importance The great thing was that the 
boats should be strong and light, and should be 
able to carr)% in addition to ourselves provisions and 
equipments for a considerable time If we had made them 
longer and narrower, besides being heavier they would 
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lici\ c been more exposed to injuiy in the course of trcuis- 
poi L o\ cr the unc\en ice As they were built, they 
pio\cd cidniirtdjb ad.iptcd for our puipose When w'e 
lo.ided them with c.ue, we could stow^ away in them pro- 
\ isions and ec]uipment foi thiee months at least for 
ourseK es, besides ,i good deal of food lor the dogs , and 
we could, moieoxcr. cairx a do'> or two on the deck In 
other respects they were essentiall) like the Eskimo 
kayaks, full decked, save for an aperture m the middle 
for a man to sit m This aperture was encircled by a 
wooden img, after the Eskimo fashion, over wdiich w^e 
could slip the lowei part of our sealskin jackets, specially 
adjusted for this purpose, so that the junction betw^een 
boat and cape w'as wxitertight When these jackets were 
drawm tight round the w^rists and face the sea might 
sweep right over us without a drop of water coming into 
the kayak We had to provide ourselves with such boats 
in case of having to cross open stretches of sea on our way 
to Spitzbergen, or, if we chose the other route, between 
Franz Josef Land and Novaya Zemlya Besides this 
aperture in the middle, there were small trap-doors fore 
and aft in the deck, to enable us to put our hands in and 
stow the provisions, and also get things out more readily, 
without having to take out all the freight through the 
middle aperture, in case what we wanted lay at either 
extremity These trap-doors, however, could be closed 
so as to be quite watertight To make the canvas 
quite impervious to water, the best plan w^ould have 
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been to have sj^ed it, and tlien painted it externally 
with ordinal y oil paint, but on the one hand it was 
vciy difficult to do this work in the extreme cold (in the 
hold the temperature was ~ 20 ^ C (-- 4° F ) ), and on the 
other hand I was afraid the paint miii^ht render the 
cam as too hard and brittle, and apt to have holes 
knocked in it during tiansport over the ice Therefore I 
pieferred to steep it m a mixture of paraffin and tallow, 
which added somewhat to the w'ci'^hl of the kayaks, so 
so that altoi^ether they came to wei^^h about 36 lbs apiece 
I had, moreovei, some hand sledges made especially 
for this expedition , they were supple and stron<^, 
desioned to withstand the severe tests to which an 
expedition with dogs and heavy freights over the 
uneven drift-ice w'ould necessarily expose them 
Two of these sledges weie about the same 
length as the kayaks, that is, 1 2 feet I also made 
several experiments with respect to the clothes w’e 
should wear, and was especially anxious to ascertain 
whether it would do to go in our thick wolf-skin 
garments, but always came to the conclusion that they 
were too warm Thus, on November 29th, I write 
“Took another walk northwards in my w^olf-skin dress , 
but It is still too mild, — F ( — 37 6° C ) I sweated 
like a horse, though I w^ent fasting, and quite gently 
It IS rather heavy going now in the dark, when one 
cannot use snow-shoes I wonder when it will be cold 
enough to use this dress ” 
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On Dcccnibei 9th .I'jf.vin, \\c w enl out on snow-shoes 
" It \\cis — 41° C (— 41 S" F) Went in wolf-skin 
dress but the perspirntion poured down our backs, 
enough to turn a null Too warm yet , goodness 
knows if It ever will be cold enough ” 

Of course, we made some experiments with the tent 
and w ith the cooking apparatus On December 7th I 
write “I pitched the silk tent we are going to take, 
and used our cooking apparatus in it From repeated 
trials It appeared that from ice of — 35 '" C (- 31° F ) we 
boiled 3 litres of w^ater (5-}. pints), and at the same time 
melted 5 litres (8| pints), m an hour and a half, wnth 
a consumption of about 120 grammes of snowflake 
petroleum Next day we boiled ei- litres of water 
(over 4 pints), and melted 2^ litres, in one hour, with 
100 grammes of snowflake petroleum Yesterday w'e 
made about 2 litres of excellent oatmeal porridge, and 
at the same time got some half melted ice and a little 
water in little over half-an-hour, wnth 50 grammes of 
snowflake petroleum Thus there will be no very great 
consumption of fuel m the day ” 

Then I made all kinds of calculations and compu- 
tations in order to find out ivhat w^ould be the most 
advantageous kind of provisions for our expedition, 
It being of the greatest moment that the food both 
for dogs and men should be nutritious, and yet should 
not weigh more than w'^as absolutely necessary Later 
on, in the list of our equipments, I shall give the final 
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result of my deliberations on this matter Besides all 
this, we had of cour‘«e to consider and test the instruments 
to be taken v, ith us, and to go into many other matters 
which though perhaps trifles in themsehes were yet 
absolutely necessary It is on the felicitous combination 
of all these trifles, that ultimate success depend^- 

W’e two passed the greater portion of our time in 
these preparations, which also kept many of the others 
prett}' busy during the winter. .Mogstad, for instance 
found stead} emplo) ment in making sledges and fitting 
them with runners etc. Sterdrup busied himself in 
making sleeping-bags and many other things juell v'as 
appointed dog-taiior, and when he was not bus} in the 
trailer, his time was de\oted to taking the measurements 
of the dogs, making harness for them and testing it 
Blessing too fitted up for us a small light medicine chest 
containing selected drugs, bandages and such other 
things as might be of use One man was constantly 
employed m copying out all our journals and scientific 
observations etc etc, on thin paper, in a con- 
tracted form as I wanted by wa\ of making doubly 
sure of their presen'ation, to take a copy of them 
along with me Hansen w'as occupied in preparing 

tabular forms neces'-arv for our observations, curves of 

✓ 

the movement of our chronometers, and other such 
things 33esides this, he was to make a complete chart 
of our voyage and drifting up to the present time 

I could not, however, make too great a claim on his 
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valuable time, as it \vas necessary that he should continue 
his scientific observations without interruption Dunnq 
this autumn he had greatly increased the comfort of his 
work, by building, along uith Johansen, an obser\ation- 
hut of snow, not unlike an Eskimo cabin He found 
himself very much at his ease in it, with a petroleum 
lamp hanging from the roof, the light of which, being 
reflected by the white snow^ walls made quite a bnllicint 
show'- Here he could manipulate his instruments 
quietly and comfortably, undisturbed b) the biting w ind 
outside He thought it quite warm there, too. when 
he could get the temperature up to something like 20 ' 
below'- freezing-pomt, so that he was able without much 
inconvenience to adjust his instruments w ith bare h.mds 
Here he wmrked away mdefatigably at his obser\ .itions 
daj' after day, watching the often m) stcrious mo\t- 
ments of the magnetic needle, which would sometimes 
give him no end of trouble One da) — it was Xo\ ember 
24th — he came in to supper a little after 6 o’clock, (juiit 
alarmed, and said, “ There has just been a singul.ir inclina- 
tion of the needle to 24°, and remarkabl) enough it^- 
northern extremit) pointed to the east I cannot reineinber 
e\ er having heard of such an inclination ” He cdso had 
several others of about 15° At the same time, throueih 
the opening into his obser\ator\' he noticed th.it n w.i'- 
unusuallv light out of doors, and th.tt not onh the slnj) 
but the ice in the distance was as jiIainK \i"'ible is it 
It had been full moonlight Xo aurora hov e\ er, could 1 >' 
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pcih.ijis lie will come .1 lilili closci so that we m,i\ have 
a ii;oc>d look at him 

1 paced the l.mc m fioiu of the poit bow It was 
348 ])accs .icioss and maintained the same width for a 
considcr.djle dist.incc e.istwaid nor can it be much 
narrower for .1 threat distance to the west Now. when 
etne beais m mind that the l.me behind us is also of 
consider.iblc width it is laihei consohnQ; after all. to 
think that the ice does permit of such larere openings 
I'heic must be loom cnouq’h to drift if we onl\ ejet 
wind — Wind which will nc\cr come On the whole. 
November has been .m uncommonl) wretched month 
Drncn back inste.id of furwaid — and \et this month was 
So oood last \e<ir Hut one can never rel\ on the 
seasons m this dreadful se.i , taking’ all m all perhaps, 
the winter will not be .1 bit better than the summer 
\ et. It sureh must improve — I cannot believe otherwise 
“ Tlte skies are clouded w ith a thick veil, through w hich 
the stars barelv glisten It is darker than usual , and 
m this eternal night we drift about, lonely and forsaken 
‘Foi the whole world was filled wnth a shining lioht and 
undisturbed activity Abo\e those men alone brooded 
nought but depressmo night — an image of that gloom 
'' which was soon to swallow' them up 

“This daik, deep, silent void is like the mjsterious 
unfathomable well, into w'hich you look for that 


* He did not return .nfter all 
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somethino- vrhich vou think must be there onlv to meet 

o - 

the reflection of your ovn eyes Ug^h' the v'om-out 
thoucfhts vou can never o'er rid of become in the end 
very* vrearisome company Is there no means ot fleeing 
from oneself to grasp one single thought only a single 
one vrhich lies outside oneself — is there no v.-ay except 
death ^ But death is certain one day It will come 
silent and majestic, it v. JI open Xinanas might}' portal 
and v. e shall be swept avray into the sea of etemit}' 

Sunday, December end S%erdrup has now been 
ill for some da}'5 during the last day or tv:o he has 
been laid up in his berth and is still tnere. I trust it 
is nothing senous he h mself thinks nothing of it 
nevertheless :t is veiy disouieting Poor fellow, he 
lives entirely on oatmeal gruel It is an intestinal 
catarrh which he probabh' contracted through catching 
cold on the ice I am afraid he has been rathe" careless 
in this respect- However he is nov, improving S'^ that 
probabh' it vrill soon pass off : bat it is a warning' not 
to be over-confident. I went for a long walk this 
morning silong the lane it is quite a large one extend- 
ing a good wav to the east and being of considerable 
breadth at some points. It is only after vtalklng for a 
V hiie on the newly frozen ice v'here walking is as eas\ 
and comiortabie as on a vreil-trodden path and then 
com ng up to the snow-co'cered surface of the old ice 
agam t.nat one thorough:}' apprecfates fo" the hrs: 
i me vhat it means to go without snon'-shoes thi“ 
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%vhere snow is scarcely to be found throughout the 
whole winter Nevertheless, despite the fact that they 
had to gain their experience of snow and sno\v travel 
during their sojourn up here — despite the fact that they 
w ere ivithout snoiv-shoes and had to toil on as best they 
could w ith sledges tvith narrow runners over uneven 
snow -co\ ered drift-tce — w hat distances did they not 
cover, w hat fatigues and trials did they not endure > 
No one has surpassed, and scarcely anyone approached 
them, unless, perhaps, the Russians on the Siberian 
coast , but then they have the great advantage of being 
natives of a country w here snow is not uncommon ” 

“ Frida), December 14th Yesterday we held a great 
festivity m honour of the Fram as being the vessel which 
has attained the highest latitude (the day before ) ester- 
day we reached 82° 30' N lat } 

’ The bill of fare at dinner w'as boiled mackerel with 
parsle) -butter sauce , pork cutlets and French peas . 
Norw'egian wild strawFernes, with rice and milk crown 
malt extract, afterwards coffee For supper — New 
bread and currant cake, etc , etc Later m the evening, 
a grand concert Sweets and presen ed pears were 
handed round The culminating point of the entertain- 
ment was reached when a steaming hot and fragrant 
bowl of cherr\ -punch was carried m and sened round 
among general hilant)' Our spirits were alread)' ter)’' 
high but this gate colour to the whole proceedings 
The greatest pu/zle to most of them was where the 
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ingredients for the punch, and more particular!) the 
cdcohol, had come from * 

“ Then followed the toasts First, a long and festuc 
one to ‘ The Fram,' which had noA\ sIioami what she ^\as 
capable of It ran somewhat to this effect ‘ There 
uere man)^ wise men who shook their heads ^\hen \\c 
started, and sent us ominous fare^^ell greetings But 
their head-shakings would have been less vigorous and 
then eMl forebodings mildei, if they could have seen us 
at this moment, drifting quietl)'' and at our ease across 
the most northerl)^ latitudes ever attained b) am 
vessel and still further northward And the Fram 
IS nov not only the most norther!) vessel on the globe, 
but has alread)^ passed over a large expanse of hitherto 
unknown regions, man)^ degrees further north than have 
ever been reached in this ocean on this side of the 
Pole But ve hope she vill not stop here , concealed 
behind the mist of the future there are mam triumphs in 
store for us, triumphs which v ill daw n upon us one b\ 
one when their time has come But we will not sj^cak of 
this now we will be content with what has actual!) been 
achiex ed , and I beliet e that the promise implied in 
Biornson’s greeting to us and to the Fiam when she 
was launched, has alreadx been fulfilled and with him 
we can exclaim — 




We had used for this purpose our pure grape spirit 
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“ Hurrah for the ship and her voyage dread ' 

Where never l)c‘fore a keel has sped, 

Wlicic never before a name was spoken, 

Jly Norway’s name is the silence broken ” 

' Wc c«ukl not help a peculiar feeling', almost akin 
to shame, when comparing the toil and piivation, and 
ficciuenlly inci edible suffcimgs, undeigone by our 
jiiedeccssors in eailier expeditions, with the easy 
niannei in which wc are drifting .icioss unknown 
( xpanses of oui globe, largci than it has been the lot of 
most, if not all, of the former polai cxjiloicis to travel 
over at a stretch Yes, truly, I think we have cveiy 
leason to be satisfied with our voyage so fai, and with the 
/'raw, and I tiust wc shall be able to bung something 
back to Norway in icturn for the liusl, the symiiathy <ind 
the money which she has expended on us lint let us 
not on this account forget oui picdeccssois , let us admire 
them foi the way in which they snuggled and enduied, 
let us lemembci that it is only through then labouis and 
.ichievements that the way has been prep.ired foi the 
1)1 esent voyage It is thanks to their collective expci i- 
ence, that mankind has now got so fai as to be able to 
eo])e, to some extent, with what has hithei to been his most 
d.mgerous and obstinate enemy m the Aictic icgions, 
\i/, the dj!j/-tcc, and to do so by the vciy simple 
expedient of going with it, <ind not against it, and 
.dlowmg oneself to be hemmed in by it, not m- 
\oluntarily but intentionally and preparing for it 
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beforehand On board this vessel we try to cull the 
fruits of all our predecessors’ experiences , it has taken 
years to collect them , but I felt that with these I should 
be enabled to face any vicissitude of fate in unknown 
waters I think we have been fortunate I think 
we are all of the opinion that there is no imaginable 
difficulty or obstacle before us that we ought not to 
be able to overcome with the means and resources we 
possess on board, and be thus enabled to return at last 
to Norway safe and sound, with a rich harvest There- 
fore let us drink a bumper to the Fraiii ' ' 

" Next there followed some musical items and a per 
formance by Lars the smith, who danced a pas seul to the 
great amusement of the company Lars assured us that if 
he ever reached home again and were present at a gather- 
ing similar to those held at Christiania and Bergen on our 
departure, his legs should be taxed to their uttermost 
This was followed by a toast to those at home who were 
waiting for us year after year, not knowing where to 
picture us m thought, who were vainly yearning for 
tidings of us, but whose faith in us and our voyage 
was still firm — to those who consented to our departure 
and who may well be said to have made the greatest 
sacrifice 

“ The festivity continued with music and merriment 
throughout the evening, and our good humour was 
certainly not spoilt when our excellent doctor came 
forward with cigars, a commodity which is getting 
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hig:hly valued up here, as unfortunately it is becoming 
\er) scarce The only cloud in our existence is that 
Sxerdrup has not }et quite recovered from his catarrh 
He must keep strict diet, and this does not at all suit 
him, poor fellow , he is only allowed wheaten bread, 
milk, raw bear’s flesh, and oatmeal porridge, vhereas if 
he had his own way he would eat everything, including 
cake, preserves, and Iruit But he has returned to duty 
now, and has already been out for a turn on the ice 

“It was late at night when I retired to my cabin, but 
I t\as not yet in a fit mood to go to sleep I felt I must 
go out and saunter m the wonderful moonlight Around 
the moon there was, as usual, a large ring, and above it 
there was an arc ^\hlch just touched it at the upper 
edge, but the two ends of which curved downwards 
instead of upwards It looked as if it were part of a 
circle whose centre was situated far below the moon At 
the lower edge of the ring there was a large mock moon, 
or rather a large luminous patch, which was most pro- 
nounced at the upper part where it touched the ring, 
and had a yellow upper edge from which it spread down- 
wards m the form of a triangle It looked as if it might 
be an arc of a circle on the lower side of, and in contact 
w ith the ring Right across the moon there were drift- 
ing se\eral luminous cirrhus streaks The whole pro- 
duced a fantastic eftcct ” 

“ Saturda) , December 22nd The same south-easterly 
w md has turned into a regular storm, howfling and rattling 
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cheei ily through the rigging, and we are doubtless drifting 
northwards at a good rate If I go outside the tent on 
deck, the wind whistles round my ears, and the snow 
bents into my face, and I am soon covered wath it 
From the snow -hut observatory, or even at a lesser 
distance, the Fraiu is invisible, and it is almost 
impossible to keep one’s eyes open, owung to the 
blinding snow' I w'onder whether we have not passed 
83° ^ But I am afraid this jo) wnll not be a lasting 
one. the barometer has fallen alarmingly, and the wind has 
generally been up to 13 or 14 metres (44 or 50 feet) per 
second About half-past tw^elve last night the vessel 
suddenly received a strong pressure, rattling everything 
on board I could feel the vibration under me for a 
long time afterw'ards w^hile lying m m) berth Finally, 
I could hear the roaring and grating caused by the 
ice pressure I told the watch to listen carefully, and 
ascertain where the pressure w'as, and to notice wEether 
the floe on which w^e were lying w^as likely to crack, 
and wdiether any part of our equipment w^as in danger 
He thought he could hear the noise of ice pressure 
both forward and aft, but it w^as not easy to dis- 
tinguish It from the roar of the tempest m the rigging 
To-day about 12 30 at noon the Frain received another 
violent shock, even stronger than that w'e had experi- 
enced during the night There w'as another shake a 
little later , I suppose there has been a pressure aft, but 
could hear nothing for the storm It is odd about this 
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.isked wheihci someone would come out with him on 
the ice with .1 iille, as he was sure there was a bear 
Peter .\nd 1 went. l)ut we could not find anythint^ 
The do'^s left off barkmix when we anived on the 
scene and commenced to pla) with each other But 
Pettersen was rirjht m sa)m'j;’ that it was ‘horrid 
weather,’ it was almost enoui^h to take aw'a) one’s 
breath to face the wind, and the driftin'^ snenv forced 
Its w,n into the mouth and nostrils The vessel 
could not be distinguished beyond .1 few paces, so that it 
was not advisable to go an\ distance aw a) from her, and 
It was \ er\ difficult to walk, for what with snow’-dnfts 
and ice-mounds at one moment ^ou stumbled against the 
frozen edge of a snow -drift, at anothei you tumbled into 
a hole It w^as pitch dark all round The barometer had 
been falling steadily and rapidly, but at last it has com- 
menced to rise slightly It now'^ registers about 726 mm 
(286 inches) The thermometer, as usual, is describing 
the inverse curve In the afternoon it rose steadily until 
It registered — 2 1 3° C ( — 6° F ) Now it appears to be 
falling again a little, but the wind still keeps exactly in the 
same quarter It has surely shifted us by now a good 
w^ay to the north, w'ell beyond the 83rd degree It is 
quite pleasant to hear the wnnd whistling and rattling 
in the rigging overhead Alas I we know that all 
terrestrial bliss is short-lived 

“ About midnight the mate, who has the watch, comes 
dowm and reports that the ice has cracked just beyond 
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writing during the l.isi few^ da) s , thoughts come and 
go and cari) me n rcsistibl)'’ alie.id I can scarcely 
make m\self out, but who can fathom the depths of 
the human mind ^ The brain is a puzzling piece oi 
mechanism ' Wc arc such stuff as dreams are made 
of’ Is It so ^ I almost believe it — a microcosm of 
eternity’s infinite ‘stuff that dreams arc made of’ 

‘This IS the second Christmas spent far aw a) in the 
solitude of night, m the realm of death, farther north 
and deeper into the midst of it than an)'" one has been 
before There is somethimr stranore in the feelino , and 

00 o 

then this, too, is our last Christmas on board the Fraiii 
It makes one almost sad to think of it The vessel is 
like a second home, and has become dear to us Perhaps 
our comrades may spend another Christmas here, 
possibly several, without us who wall go forth from 
them into the midst of the solitude This Christmas 
passed off quietly and pleasantl)^ and everyone seems 
to be w^ell content By no means the least circumstance 
that added to our enjo) ment w^as that the wand brought 
us the 83rd degree as a Christmas box Our luck was, 
this time, more lasting than I had anticipated , the wand 
continued fresh on Monday and Tuesday, but little by 
little It lulled dowai and veered round to the north and 
north-east Yesterday and to-day it has been in the 
north-w est MYll, we must put up wath it , one cannot 
help having a little contrary wind at times, and probably 
It will not last long 
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“ Christmas Eve vas, of course, celebrated v. ith great 
feasting The table presented a trul) imposing arra\ of 
Christmas confectioner) ‘ Poor man’s ’ pastry. ‘ Stag- 
horn ’ pastr) , honey-cakes, macaroons, ‘ Sister ’ cake, and 
V. hat not, besides sv.eets, and the like, many ma\ have 
fared worse Moreover, Blessing and I had worked 
dunntr the da\ m the sweat of our brow and produced a 
‘ Polar Champagne 83rd Degree,’ which made a sensation, 
and which we two, at least believed we had every 
reason to be proud of, being a product derived from the 
noble grape of the polar regions, viz , the cloudberry 
iimiller) The others seemed to enjoy it too, and, of 
course man\ toasts were drunk in this noble beverage 
Quantities of illustrated books were then brought forth , 
there was music, and stones, and songs and general 
merriment 

“On Christmas Da\, of course we had a special 
dinner After dinner coffee and curacao made here on 
board, and Xordahl then came forward with Russian 
cigarettes At night a bowl of cloudberry punch was 
sersed out, which did not seem by any means un- 
welcome Mogstad played the violin, and Pettersen 
v,is electrified thereb\ to such a de^rree that he san'^ 
and fl ineerl to us He real!) e hibits considerable 
irilent fis a comedian, anfl has a decided bent tovards 
the ballet It is astonishing v hat \ervatilit) he dis- 
plays engimer, blacksmith tinsmith, cook, master of 
tf remonie>. comedian dancer and last of all, he has 
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come out in the capacity of a first-class barber and hair- 
dresser There was a grand ‘ball’ at night, Mogstad 
had to play till the perspiration poured from him , 
Hansen and I had to figure as ladies Pettersen was 
indefatigable He faithfully and solemnly vowed that if 
he has a pair of boots to his feet when he gets home he 
will dance as long as the soles hold together 

“Day after day, as we progressed with a rattling 
wind, first from S E , and later on E S E and E . we 
felt more anxious to know how far we had got, but there 
had always been a snowstorm or a cloudy sky, so that 
w^e could not make any observations We w^ere all 
confident that w'e must have got a long w^ay up north, 
but how far beyond the 83rd degree no one could tell 
Suddenly Hansen was called on deck this afternoon by 
the new's that the stars were visible overhead All w^ere 
on the tip-toe of expectation But when he came down 
he had only observed one star, which, however, w as so 
near the meridian that he could calculate that, at any 
rate, w^e were north of 83'^ 20' N lat , and this com- 
munication was received with shouts of joy If we were 
not yet in the most northerly latitude ever reached by 
man, w^e w^ere, at all events, not far from it This w^as 
more than w^e had expected, and w^e w^ere m high spirits 
Yesterda)’-, being ‘the Second Christmas Day,’ of course, 
both on this account and because it was Juell’s birthday, 
w e had a special dinner, w ith oxtail soup, pork cutlets, red 
W'hortleberr)’- preserve, cauliflowers, fncandeau, potatoes, 
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jireserved cui ranis, also pastry and a wonderful iced- 
alinond cake, with the wotds ‘ Giaedclig Jul’ (A Meriy 
Christmas) on it. from Hansen, bakei, Christiania, and 
then malt-c\traci We cannot complain that we aic 
faring badl) here About 4 o’clock this mornino the 
\cssel received a violent shock which made evei\ thing 
tremble, but no noise of icc-packing was to be heard 
At about half-past five I hcaid, at intervals, the crackling 
and crunching of the jiack-ice which was surging in the 
land ahead At night similar noises were also hcaicl , 
otherwise the ice was quiet, and the crack on the poit- 
side has closed u]^ tight .igain ” 

“ Frida), Decemijci 28th I went out m the moining 
to have a look at the crack on the port-side, which has 
now widened out so as to form an open lane Of 
course, all the dogs followed me, and I had not got 
far w'hcn 1 saw a dark form disappear This w'as ‘ Pan,’ 
who rolled downr the high steep edge of the ice and 
fell into the water In vain he struggled to get out 
again , all .iround him there was nothing but snow 
slush which afforded no foot-hold I could scarcely 
hear a sound of him, only just a faint whining now 
and then 1 leant down over the edge m order to 
get nc<u him, but it w.is too high, and I very neaily 
wtni after him head-fust, all that I could get hold of 
w.is loose fragments of ice and lumps of snow' 1 
called for .1 scnl-hook, but before it was brought to me 
I’.in' had scrambled out himself, and was leaping to 
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disiiimm h iiiv oilii I sound \t h.ilf p.isi ten another 

shoi k followid l.iti 1 on from time to time vihraiions 
Will ft It 111 the Mssil, .ind tow.uds h. ill-past ele\en the 
shocks betanu stioimei It was ele.u ih.u the ice w.is 
p.iekin” .11 somi pl.KC oi ollu r about us. ,uul I was just 
on the jioint of ;,;omo out when Moosiad c.ime to 
.innoimeeth.il tin re w.is .i \ er\ iiol) pi essure-ndee ahead 
Wewtni out With l.inieins I'ift)-si\ jiaces fiom the 
bow tlure extended .i perpendicul.ir iidoe strctchin<^ 
.ilono the eouise of the l.ine, ,ind there w,is <i terrible 
pressure ;^om} 4 ' on .it the moment It roared and 
crunched and cr.iekled all alonjn , then it abated a little 
and recurred .it inieiv.ils, .is thou;,di in a leo'ular rhythm , 
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Chapter 1 


finally it passed o\er into a continuous roar It seemed 
to be mostly ne^^ ly-frozen ice from the channels which had 
formed this ridge , but there \tere also some ponderous 
blocks of ice to be seen among it It pressed slonly but 
sure!} forward towards the vessel , the ice had given way 
before it to a considerable distance and w^as still being 
borne dow n little by little The floe around us has cracked, 
so that the block of ice in w hich the vessel is embedded is 
smaller than it w as 1 should not like to have that pressure- 
ndge come in right under the nose of the Frain, as it might 
soon do some damage Although there is hardly any 
prospect of its getting so far, nevertheless I have given 
orders to the watch to keep a sharp look out, and if it 
comes \ er} near, or if the ice should crack under us, he 
IS to call me Probably the pressure wall soon abate, 
as It has now kept up for several hours At this moment 
(1245 am) there have just been some violent shocks. 
<ind abo\e the howling of the wind in the rigging I can 
hear the roar of the ice-pressure as I he in my berth " 



CHAPTER II 
TTii Xiw Year, 1895 

' \Vli)M>d w, Januar) 2nd, 1895 Never before have 
1 had such strani^e feelinsrs at the commencement of the 
New Year It cannot fail to bring some momentous 
events, and will possibh become one of the most remark- 
able \ears in m\ life, wTiether it leads me to success or to 
destruction Years come and go unnoticed in this w^orld 
of ice, and we have no more knowTedge here of w^hat 
these years ha\e brought to humanity, than w'^e know" of 
what the future ones have in store In this silent nature 
no events ever happen , all is shrouded in darkness , 
there is nothing m ^ lew" save the tw^mklmar stars, immea- 
surably far away m the freezing night, and the flickering 
sheen of the aurora borealis I can just discern close 
by the vague outline of the Fram, dimly standing out in 
the desolate abloom, w"ith her risra'inaf shownno" dark against 
the host of stars Like an infinitesimal speck, the vessel 
seems lost amidst the boundless expanse of this realm 
of death Nevertheless under her deck there is a snug 
and cherished home for thirteen men, undaunted by the 
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niajestx of thl‘^ realm In there life is freely pulsating, 
uhilc far a\\a\ outside in the night there is nothing save 
death and silence onh broken now and then at long inter- 
\als b\ the \ lolent pressure of the ice as it surges along m 
gigantic masses It sounds most ominous in the great 
stillness and one cannot help an uncann\ feeling as if 
supernatural powers were at hand the Jotuns and 
Rimturscr (frost-giants) of the Arctic regions with whom 
we ma\ ha\e to engage in deadly combat at any 
moment but we are not afraid of them 

I often think of Shakespeare’s \'iola who sat ‘like 
jiatience on a monument Could we not pass as 
representatu es of thi^ marble patience imprisoned here 
on the ice while the \ears roll b\ awaiting our time ^ 
I should like to design such a monument It should be 
.1 IcneK man in shagg\ wolf-skm clothing all covered 
w iih hoar-frost sitting on a mound of ice and gazing out 
into the darkness across these boundless ponderous 
masses of ice awaiting the return of daylight and spring 
The ice-jircssure was not noticeable after 1 o clock on 
1 rula\ night until it suddenlv recommenced last night 
I irst 1 heard a rumbling outside and some snow fell 
down from the rigging upon the tent roof as 1 sat reading 
! ihought It sounded like packing m the ice and just 
th' 1 the Fiitu recened a \iolent shock such as she had 
.'o, reeined smee last winter I was rocked backwards 
"1 I (m the chest on which I was sitting 

I md' ig th >: the trembling and rumbling continued I 
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went out Theie was a loud roar of ice packing to the 
west and north-west, which continued uniformly for a 
couple of hours or so Is this the New' Year’s greeting 
from the ice ^ 

"We spent New' Ye.ir’s Eve cijsily, u'lth a cloudberry 
punch bowl, pipes, and cigarettes , needless to say, there 
was an abundance of cakes and the like, and w'e spoke 
of the Old and the New Year, and da) s to come Some 
selections were pla)ed on the organ and violin Thus 
midnight arrived Blessing produced from his apparently 
inexhaustible store a bottle of genuine ‘ linje akkevit ’ 
(Line eau de vie) <ind m this Norw'egian liquor we drank 
the Old Year out and the New Year in Of course there 
w'as man) a thought that would obtrude itself, at the 
change of the )'ear, being the second which w'e had 
seen on board the Frniu, and also, m all piobabilit)', 
the last that w'e should all spend together Naturall)' 
enough, one thanked one’s comrades individually and 
collective!)' for all kindness and goodfellowship Hardl)' 
one of us had thought, perhaps, that the time would pass 
so w'ell up here Sverdrup expressed the w'lsh that the 
journey which Johansen and I were about to make in 
the coming )'ear might be fortunate and bring success 
m all respects And then we drank to the health 
and well-being m the coming year of those w'ho 
were to remain behind on board the Fram It so 
happened that just now at the turn of the year we 
stood on the verge of an entirely new w'orld The w'ind 
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which wliistlcd up in the n^fruiu o\crhead was not only 
waftinirus on to unknown ie<>ions, but also up into higher 
latitudes th.in <in) human foot had ever trod We felt 
th.it this u.ir which was just commencing, would bring 
tin culminating point of the expedition, wdicn it would 
bi.ir Its richest fruits Would that this year might 
prove ,i good )car for those on board the Fiani, that 
the Frani might go .ihead, rulfillmg her task as she 
h.is hitherto done, .ind in th.it case none of us could 
doubt th.it those on board would also j)rovc equal to 
tin work entrusteil to them 

‘ New Ye.ir’s da\ was usheicd m with the same wind, 
the s.ime st.irs .md the s.ime darkness .is before Even 
.11 noon one c.innot see the slightest glimmer of 
twilight in the south Yesteidaj I thought I could 
tr.iee something of the kind , it extended like a faint 
gle.un o( light over the sk}, but it w^as jcllowish- 
white. .111(1 stretched too high up, hence I .im rather 
mehned to think th.it it was .in aurora borealis 
Ag.un to-d.ij the skv looks lighter near the edge, but 
this e.m sc.irec‘l\ be .iii) thing excejit the glc.im of the 
.luior.i boic.ih'>, which extends .ill round the sky, ,i little 
ili't\( tlu fog-1), inks on the hon/on, .ind which is 
"ironM<si ,it the (dge Exactl) simil.ir lights m.iy be 
ob'.'ivdi, .It other times m other parts of the hon/on 
1 h( ,ur was p.uticul.irK cic.ir )esterd,t\, but the hon/on 
is.du.us mok wh.it I' ggi or h.i/) During the night 
vi hid .in uniommonK strong .luror.i bore.ihs , wavy 
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sucMincr'i were daiiinLC in i.ipicl twists ovei the 
somhern slv), ilicir ra) s rtacliintr to the zenith, and 
bexond it there w.is to be seen for a time a band 
in the form of.i tjorqfeous coioiiri. c.isiino' <i rejection like 
moonshine .icross the ice The sky had lit up its torch 
in honour of the New \ e<ir — <i fury dance of darting 
stieameis in the depth of night 1 cannot help often 
thinking th.it this contrast might be taken as typical 
of the Northman’s ch.ir.icter and destiny In the midst 
of this gloomj, silent nature, with all its numbing cold, 
we have ,vll these shooting, glittering, quivering rays of 
light Do they not typify our impetuous ‘spring- 
dances,’ our wild mountain melodies, the auroral gleams 
m our souls, the rushing, surging, spiritual forces behind 
the mantle of ice ^ There is dawming life in the 
slumbering night, if it could onl)^ reach beyond the icy 
desert, out over the w'^orld 
“Thus 1895 comes in — 

“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud, 

Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm, and cloud , 

1 11) wheel and thee we neither love nor hate 

Smile and w'e smile, the lords of many lands , 

Irown and we smile, the lords of our own hands , 

For man is man and master of his fate ” 

“ Thursday, January 3rd A day of unrest, a 
changeful life notwithstanding all its monotony But 
yesterday w^e were full of plans for the future, and to-day 
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how < rLsik might we ha\e been left on the ice without 
a roof o\ er our heads ' At half-past four in the morning a 
fresh rush of ice set m in the lane aft, and at 5 it com- 
menced in the Line on our j;ort side About 8 o’clock 
1 awoke, and heard the crunching and crackling of the 
as if ice-pressurc were setting in A slight trembling 
V ,is felt throughout the Fravi, and I heard the roar out- 
side When 1 came out 1 was not a little surprised to 
find a large jiressure-ndge rdl rik>ng the channel on the port 
suk , scrirceh thirtx paces from the Fram , the cracks on 
this side ( tended to quite eighteen jiaces from us All 
hiosL articles th.it were Iving on the ice on this side were 
stowfd .iw,i\ on bfiard , the boards and planks, which 
flurmg the summer hrid supported the meteorological hut 
and th( sere f n for the same, were chopped up, as we could 
not /ifford to lose .in\ materials, but the line, which had 
b( en left out in the sounding hole w'lth the bag-net 
itiached to it, v as CrUight in the jiressure Just after I 
had c'lme on board ag.un shortb before noon, the ice 
sud<l< nl\ bf g.ui to press (jn .ig,un 1 went out to have a 
1 <'ik. It V ,is ,ig.un in the bine on the port sale , there 
va. ,i strong ]irfS',ure aivl the ridge was gradually 
■pgrMulung \ httb bit' r on S\erdru[) went up on 
but -^‘>' 1,1 .ificr lame below and told us ih<it 
ti • nd.'- ' ts (jiiukK b' anng dov n on us. rind a few 

’ ” ' r< ri quin d to ( onu uji ,ind help to load the 

' ' ' th' 'onndmg' a[)p iratus. ,tnd bring it round 

' ''d lb of thi /o^/w ristheuf hadcnieCd 
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close h) 11 4 'he nclire began to come alarmingly near, 
«ind, should it be upon us before the Fi'ani had broken 
loose from the ice, matters might become very unpleasant 
The \ essel had now’ a greater list to the port side than 
e\ er 

** During the afternoon various preparations w'^ere made 
to lea\ e the ship if the worst should happen All the 
sledges were placed ready on deck, and the kayaks 
were also made clear, 25 cases of dog-biscuits w^ere 
deposited on the ice on the starboard side, and 19 cases 
of bread were brought up and placed forw’ard , also four 
drums holding altogether 22 gallons of petroleum were 
put on deck Ten smallei -sized tins had previously been 
filled with 100 litres of snow'flake oil, and various vessels 
containing gasoline w’ere also standing on deck As we 
w’ere sitting at supper we again heard the same crunching 
and crackling noise m the ice as usual, coming nearer 
and nearer, and finally we heard a crash proceeding from 
right underneath wTere we sat I rushed up There 
was a pressure of ice in the lane a little way off, 
almost on our starboard beam I went dowm again, and 
continued my meal Peter, who had gone out on the 
ice, soon after came dowm and said, laughing as usual, 
that It w’as no wonder we heard some crackling, for the 
ice had cracked not a sledge-length away from the dog- 
biscuit cases, and the crack was extending abaft of the 
Fram I went out and found the crack was a very 
considerable one The dog-biscuit cases were now 
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sliifted cl liule more forwcird for greater safety We 
ciKo found sexerdl minor cracks m the ice around the 
\csstl 1 then went down and had a pipe and _ a 
pleasant chat with S\erdrup in his cabin After we had 
been sitting a good while the ice again began to crack 
and jam I did not think that the noise was greater than 
usual ne\ertheless 1 asked those in the saloon, wdio 
sat pltiMiig halma, whether there was an) one on deck, 
if not. would one of them be kind enough to go 
and see where the ice was packing I heard hurried 
steps .abo\c. Nordahl came dowm and reported that 
It was on the }5orL side, and that it would be best for 
us to be on deck Petci and I jumjied up and seveial 
followed As 1 went down the ladder Peter called 
«>ut to me from abo\c ‘We must get the dogs 
out . see, there is water on the ice ' ' It was high time 
ih.it we came, the water was rushing in and already 
stood high m the kennel Peter waded into the water 
up to his knees and pushed the door ojien , most of the 
dogs rushed out .ind jumped about splashing in the 
water, but some being frightened had crept back into 
llu innirmost corner .uid had to be dragged out, althou'jh 
th( \ St. 10(1 in V .lu r re. idling high uj) their legs Poor 
1 - 111' ' It must 1 m\c been miserable enough in all 

'■K uit to ii' shut up in such ,i place while the water 
" su uiih rising .tbout them. \et ihe\ ,ire not more 

'll ' ill 'll us t '1 

lln do^, h,M ing been })ui in s.ifeii , 1 walked 
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round the Frain to see what else had happened The 
ice had cracked along her, to the fore, near the star- 
board bow , from this crack the \\ ater had poured aft 
along the port side, which was weighed do^\n by the 
eight of the ridge steadily pressing on towards us 
The crack has just passed under the middle of the 
portable forge, which was thus endangered, and it uas 
therefore put on a sledge and remo\ ed to the great 
hummock on the starboard quarter The pemmican, 
altogether eleven cases, the cases of dog-biscuits, and 
nineteen cases of bread, were con^ eyed to the same 
place Thus we have now a complete depot lying o\ er 
there, and, I trust, 111 entire safety, the ice being so 
thick that It IS not likely to give way This has brouqht 
life into the lads , they have all turned out Y^e took 
out four more tin cans of petroleum to the hummock, 
and then proceeded to bring up from the hold and place 
on deck ready for removal, twenty-one cases of bread, 
and a supply of pemmican, chocolate, butter. ‘ \ nl-foocl, 
soup, etc , calculated to last us 200 da) s Also tents, 
cooking apparatus, and the like vere got read), so 
that now all is clear up there, and w e ma) sleep 
securel)' , but it w’^as past midnight before we h.id 
done I still trust that it is all a false alarm and that 
we shall ha\e no occasion for these supplies now at an) 
rate, nevertheless it is our dut) to keep e\er\thinu 
read) m case the unthinkable should happen Morcoxcr 
the watch has been enjoined to mind the dogs on the ice 
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which we ,uc einbctlclccl i^iows less and less both to port 
and siaiboaid Several llssuics extend rit,dit up to the 
J'lnih As the ice sinks down undci tlic w'eiq'ht of the 
lul'^K* on tin port sale .ind the J'lam lists more that 
w.n. more water iiishes up o\ er the new' ice w'hich has 
fro/en on the water th.it rose ) esterda) This is like 
diiii”; b\ inches Slowh but sureb the baleful ridye 
.uh.incts ,ind it looks .is if it meant ooint; right 
over the r.ul , but if the I'laiii will only oblige b) getting 
file of the ici she will. 1 feel conlident, extricate herself 
\e*t ( \en though m.itteis look r.ither awdeward at present 
\\ e sh.ill piob.ibb h.i\ e .1 h.iid time of it, howexer, before 
she c.in bre.ik loose if she docs not do so at once I 
h.ixe been out .ind h.ul .1 look at the ridge, and seen 
how sureb it is .id\.incmg, I have looked at the fissures 
in the lee, .mil noted how the) <ire forming and expand- 
ing lound the vessel , 1 have listened to the ice crackling 
.md crunching' undei foot , and I do not feel much 
disjiosed to tuin into my berth before I see the Fram 
quite relc.ised As I sit here now' I hear the ice making 
.1 fresh ass.iLilt, and roaring and packing outside, and I 
can tell that the ridge is coming nearer This is an 
icc-prcssure w'lth a vengeance, and it seems as if it 
would nevci cease I do not think there is anything 
more that we can do now All is in readiness for 
leaving the vessel, if need be To-day the clothing, 
etc , was taken out and placed read)'’ for removal, in 
separate bags for each man 
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‘‘It IS ver) stran/re, there is certain!) a possibilit) 
that all our plans inav be crossed by unforeseen e\ents. 
althou;^h it is not -ler) probable that this a\i] 1 h.ippen 
As )et, I fee! no anxiety in that direction, on!) I 
should like to know whether \se are rcri])}' to take c\xr\- 
thing' on to the ice or not Houc\'er, it is past i o'clock, 
and I think the most sensible thm ;4 to do would be to 
turn in and sleep 1 he w'atch has orders to call me 
when the hummock resiches the Fiant It is luck) it 
IS moonlight now, so that we are able to see something 
of all this abommrition 

“ The da\ before \esterda\ we saw the moon foi the 
^ ^ ^ 

first time just above the hon/on, Nesterd.i) it was 
shining a little, and now we ha\e it both das and night 
A most f<iS'onr,ible st.ite of things But it is nearh 
2 o'clock, ,ind I must go to sleep now d'iu pressun of 
the ice. I c.in hear, is stnniger again ” 

• Saturdas , Janiiar) 5 th '1 o-night esersbods sk ( p-, 
full) dressed, and with tin nnist nidisj>f nsablc mcfss.ir/ts 
either b) Ins side or secured to his borls, o ,id\ to junijj 
on the ICC at tin lir^t warning Ml other nquisitf s such 
as prosisions, clothing sk ( j>ing-bags c t( , cu . has f 
been brought out on tiu ice \Vc has^ been at " orl .it 
this all das and base got es < rs thing into rf* ( t ord' r 
and arc now (iiiitt reads to li.isi if ne* < -.s irs v hii h 
houesir 1 do not lain si will In tin 1 ao thou di tin 
lei pri -.Mire has Iji f n 1 > b.ui as it < oiild In 

‘ 1 sk pi sft'indls wkIvC up onb oin * aad 11 u n* d to 
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the crunching and jamming and grinding till J fell 
asleep aoam I was called at 5 30 in the morning b) 
S\crdrup, who told me that the hummock had now 
reached the Fratii, and was bearing down on us 
\ lolenth . reaching as hi<rh as the rail , 1 was not left m 
doubt ver) long, as, hardlj had I opened my eyes, when 
1 heard a thundering and crashing outside in the ice, as 
if Doomsday had come I jumped up There was 

nothing left for it but to call all hands, to put all the 
remaining provisions on the ice, and then put all our 
furs and other equipment on deck, so that the) could be 
thrown overboard at a moment’s notice if necessar) 
Thus the da)* passed, but the ice kept quiet Last of all 
the petroleum launch, which was hanging in the daMts 
on the port-side, was lowered, and was dragged towards 
the great hummock At about 8 o’clock m the evening, 
when we thought the ice-pressure had subsided it started 
thundering and crashing again worse than e^er I 
hurried up Masses of snow and ice rushed on us, high 
above the rail amidships and over the tent Peter, wLo 
also came up, seized a spade and rushed forward outside 
the awmmg as far as the forepart of the half-deck, and 
stood in the midst of the ice, digging aw^ay, and I 
fol]ow''ed to see how matters stood I saw^ more than I 
cared to see , it w'^as hopeless to fight that enem)’^ w ith a 
spade I called out to Peter to come back, and said 
‘ W e had better see to getting everj^thing out on to the 
tee ’ Hardly had I spoken, wTen it pressed on again 
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V uh rcn'.\\ed ^ircriL^th and thundered and crashed 
find as Peter ‘'aid lau'^hini^ till he shook acjain 
XearK sent both me and the spade to the deuce 
I ru-^hed back to the mam-deck . on the v a\ I 
met ^b)_:stad \\h<) hurried up. spade in hand and 
''Cnt him bftek Runnin^r Torn ard under the tent 
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them when qfoing up not to go out through the door on 
the port-side, but through the chart-room and out on the 
starboard side In tlie first place, all the bags were to be 
brought up from the saloon, and then we were to take 
those lying on deck I was afraid that if the door on 
the port-side were not kept closed, the ice might, if it 
suddenly burst through the bulwarks and tent, rush over 
the deck, and in through the door, fill the passage, and 
rush down the ladder, and thus imprison us like mice m 
a trap True, the passage up from the engine-room had 
been cleared for this emergency, but this was a very- 
narrow hole to get through with heavy bags, and no one 
could tell how long this hole would keep open, when the 
ice once attacked us m earnest I ran up again to set 
free the dogs, which were shut up m ‘ Castle-garden ’ — an 
enclosure on the deck along the port bulwark They 
whined and howled most dolefully under the tent, as the 
snow masses threatened at any moment to crush it and 
bury them alive I cut away the fastening with a knife, 
pulled the door open, and out rushed most of them by 
the starboard gangway at full speed * 

“ Meantime the hands started bringing up the bags 
It was quite unnecessary to ask them to hurry up — 
the ice did that, thundering against the ship’s sides in a 

* The word svalkdtm^ ^^hlch has throughout been translated ‘^gang- 
A\ay,” means rather a sort of port-hole As the szalkelcju^ however, 
was the means of exit from and entrance to the ship, “ gang^vay ” seemed 
the most convenient expression foi it 
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v.,iv that irrC'^wtiluc It v.a.s a fearful hurl\- 

burl) in the (la'''-:ne>^ fnr to cap all the mate had in 
tiv hi'rr\ let tl,'. lantern'' '■’'■It I had to tjo dov n attain 
'e;< t ^ontethut^ on m\ feet m\ Finhtnd shoe> \\ere 
h -netinet i’]) to dr\ m the erallc\ When 1 i^^ot there the 
io' na- at it> v<ir‘'t and the half-deck iKams v ere crc.ik- 
in (Ofrli' ad >1 that I realh thouctht thev were all 
c. i"un'4 di( iw a 

“ d lu ^ dll M ,ind the berths v ere soon cleared of bacfs 
.tndi the d' ck a- will and ve started takincj them alontf 
th‘ 'ce dl' lOi roind and cnishfd a’^ainst the sh!j)s 
d‘ SI, tl ,it s e caiid h irdK h< ar ourseKes sp(_,>d' but 
.■II "( at h m’d t li, aad befor' loner c\er\th'no va-. 

la s ii, t\ 
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i- ’]'! < n <! I« fi 1' . ll' ! M'tnti llu If V..IS snniclllinj^ 

■'.'<•1 !! • iu< r, mil hr luinj't (I into his rlmlKsnin- 
hii X.mjnii ', 1 , iji]' Ur ntl\ . .ilsti K ih‘ r d ih u sonicihin '4 
m llr t\ . hr u 1 iht firsi wlin <.iiiu up with 

hi hi- hr h I'i Urn mult r inrni nr h.ul rnr-^uiKn in 

ilu <<>n(u mn liu riidtr dmui nniiu' nui ihrnii'^h the 
•iijliiTd (’nil) )u rjmjtid his nut nil tin jinri-snlc 
m'5 h 11 in tin rlulv n\ t r tlu’ i 'I;u ‘'f the h. ill-deck 
\\ < 11 ih It liitl imi mitirr' lu ud. 'he w.is (]iiiif. used 

tn ih u kind nf thiiu' . ' Inn h.i\ 1111' piilh d liiinself lotrelher 
uftr r tlu 1 ill iiid Us In w.is K iiir^ iht r( on his b.ick, 
hi d.irr d imi iiio\ I , fnr n si i med to him .is if lent .uid 
ull win (tiiiiiiie; dnwii on him, .md n ilumdcrcd .md 
< ruslii il unuiiisi ihi L;uin\.il( .md the hull ,is if tlic List 
lunir hid iriint It I’m.ilK d.iwncd on him whj he 

ou^^dit tn h.i\i i^oiu out tm the st.irbo.ird .ind not on the 
port side 

“ \II ih.it could possibK be thouLiht to be of .my use 
w-is t.ikcn out '1 he m.ite w.is seen dr.ii^o’mo' .dong .1 
big bug Ilf clotlu s. with .1 he.u y bundle of cups fustened 
outside n L.ittr, he w.is st.ilkmg' .ibouiwith .ill sorts 
of things sui h .is mittens, knives, cups, etc, f.istened to 
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his clothes and dangling about him, so that the rattling 
noise could be heard afar off He is himself to the last 

“ In the evening the men all started eating their stock 
of cakes, sweetmeats, and such-like, smoked tobacco, 
and enjoyed themselves in the most animated fashion. 
They evidently thought it was uncertain when they 
should next have such a time on board the Fram, and 
therefore they thought it vas best to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. We are now living in marching 
order on an empty ship 

“ By way of precaution we have now burst open 
again the passage on the starboard side vhich vas 
used as a library and had therefore been closed , and 
all doors are now kept always open, so that we can 
be sure of getting out, even if anything should 
give way. We do not vant the ice-pressure to close 
the doors against us, by jamming the doorposts 
together But she certainly is a strong ship It is a 
mighty ridge that we have in our port side, and the 
masses of ice are tremendous The ship is listing more 
than ever, nearly 7° , but since the last pressure she has 
righted herself a little again, so that she must surely 
have broken away from the ice, and begun to rise, and 
all danger is doubtless over So, after all, it has been a 
case of ‘ ]\Iuch ado about nothing.’ ” 

“ Sunday, J anuaty 6th A quiet day , no jamming since 
last night Most of the fellows slept well on into the 
morning This afternoon all have been vety busy digging 
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the Fiavt out of tlie ice again, and we have now' got the 
rail cle.ir right aft to the half-deck , but a tremendous 
mass had fallen oxer the tent It was above the second 
ratline m the fore-shrouds, and fully 6 feet over the rail 
It IS a marvel that the tent stood it , but it xvas a x'ery 
<good thing that it did do so, for otherwise it is hard to 
sax xxhat might haxe become of many of the dogs 
This afternoon Hansen took a meridian obserx'ation, 
which gave 83° 34' N lat Hurrah ' We are getting 
on well, northw.ird, thirteen minutes since Monday, 
and the most northern latitude is now reached It goes 
without saying that the occasion was duly celebrated 
with a bowl of punch, iDreserved fruits, cakes, and the 
doctor’s cigars 

" Last night xve were running with the bags for our 
lix es , to-night we are drinking punch and feasting , such 
are, indeed, the vicissitudes of fate All this roaring 
and crashing for the last few days has been, perhaps, a 
cannonade to celebrate our reaching such a high latitude 
If that be so it must be admitted that the ice has done 
full honour to the occasion Well, never mind, let it 
crash on so long as xve only get northward The Frani 
xvill, no doubt, stand it noxv , she has lifted fully one 
foot forxvard and fully six inches aft , and she has slipped 
a little a-stern Moreox'er, we cannot find so much as 
a single stancheon m the bulwarks that has started , yet 
to-night every man will sleep fully prepared to make for 
the ice ” 
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' jNIonday January 7th There was a little jamming 
of tlie ice occasionally during the day but only of slight 
duration then all was quiet again Evidently the ice has 
not yet settled, and ve have perhaps more to expect 
from our friend to port vhom I would willingly exchange 
for a better nemhbour 

o 

” It seems, however, as if the ice pressure had altered 
Its direction since the wind has changed to S E It is 
now confined to the ridges fore and aft athwart the 
wind . while our friend to port. King almost in the line 
of the wind has kept somewhat quieter 

• Everything has an end as the boy said when he was 
in for a birching Perhaps the growth of this ridge has 
come to an end now perhaps not . the one thing is just 
as likely as the otlier. 

"To-day the work of extricating die Tva;;,, is pro- 
ceeding , we will at all events get the rails clear of 
die ice. It presents a most imposing sight by the light 
of die moon, and however conscious of one s own 
strength one cannot help respecring an antagonist v ho 
commands such powers and who, in a few moments is 
capable of putdng mighty machiner}' into acrion It is 
rather an awkward battering-ram to face. The 
is equal to it but no other ship could have resisted 
such an onslaught. In less than an hour this ice can 
build up a wall alongside us and over us which it might 
take us a month to get out of, and possibly longer than 
that. There is something gigannc about it it is like 
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in which we are Ivinof and crushmo; it down Thus the 
Fiahi was forced dovvn v. ith the ice ^^h^le the other 
floe packed up on the ice beneath bore down on her, 
and took her amidship ^hile she ■was still frozen fast. 
As far as I can judge she could hardly have had a 
tighter squeeze it was no wonder that she groaned 
under it but she withstood it broke loose, and eased 
WTio shall say after this that a \ essel s shape is of little 
consequence ^ Had the Fraiji not been designed as she 
was ■we should not have been sittinsr here now Not a 
drop of water is to be found in her an\“w here. Strangely 
enough the ice has not given us another such squeeze 
since then perhaps it was its expiring grip we felt on 
Saturday ? 

“ It is hard to tell but it ■was temflc enough This 
morning Sverdrup and I v ent for a v alk on the ice, but 
when we got a little w ay from the ship w e found no sign 
of any new packing the ice v as smooth and unbroken 
as before. The packing has been limited to a certain 
stretch from east to west, and the Frahi has been lying 
at the ver\' worst point of it. 

“ This afternoon Hansen has worked out yesterdav s 
obserwation the result being S3' 2' X lat. and 

102' 51' E long We ha\e therefore drifted north 
and westv.ard 15 miles west, indeed and onlv 13 5 
north since Xew Years Eve while the ■wind has been 
mostly from the south-west It seems as if the ice has 
taken a more decided course towards the north-west than 
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e\cr. .uul ihetcfote it is not to he uoiiclcrccl .U that there 
IS some pressure when the wind blows aihw.irt the course 
of the lee llowe\er I li,ird]\ think we need any 
particular e\pl.in.Uion of the pressure, as w'c h.ivc 
e\ uleiuK a^ain oot into a |)ackinir-centrc with cracks. 



lanes, and ridges, wdiere the pressure is maintained for 
some time, such as w^e were in during the first winter 
We have constantly met wuth several similar stretches on 
the surrounding ice, even w^hen it has been most quiet 
“This evening there w'as a most remarkable bright- 
ness rmht under the moon It was like an immense 

o 
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luminous haycock, which rose from the horizon, and 
touched the great ring round the moon At the upper 
side of this rmor there ^^as a seo-ment of the usual 

o o 

inverted arc of lisfht ” 

The next day, Januar)' 8th, the ice began grinding 
occasional!)-, and while Mogstad and I stood in the hold 
working on hand-sledges we heard creakings m the ship 
both above and below us This was repeated several 
times , but m the intervals it v as quiet I was often on 
the ice listenmo' to the grmdmsf and watching how it 
went on, but it did not go beyond crackling and creaking 
beneath our feet and m the ridge at our side Perhaps 
It is to warn us not to be too confident ' I am not so 
sure that it is not necessai*)- It is m reality like living 
on a smoking volcano The eruption that will seal our 
fate may occur at any moment It will eidier force the 
ship up or swallow her down And what are the stakes ^ 
Either the Fram will get home and the expedition be fully 
successful, or ve shall lose her and haAe to be content 
\\ ith what we have done, and possibly on our v ay home v e 
may explore parts of Franz Josef Land That is all . 
but most of us feel that it would be hard to lose the ship, 
and it would be a very sad sight to see her disappear 
“ Some of the hands under Sverdrup are working. 
trA'ing to cut away the hummock-ice on the port side, and 
they have already made good headv ay jMogstad and I 
are busy getting the sledges m order, and prepanng them 
for use as I V ant them, v hether we go north or south 
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“ Liv IS two years old to-day 

“ She IS a big girl now I wonder if I should be 
able to recognise her , I suppose I should hardly find 
a single familiar feature They are sure to celebrate 
the day, and she will get all kinds of presents Many 
a thought will be sent northwards, but they know not 
where to look for us , are not aware that we are 
drifting here embedded in the ice in the highest northern 
latitudes ever reached, in the deepest polar-night ever 
penetrated ” 

During the following days the ice became steadily 
quieter In the course of the night of the 9th of 
January the ice was still slightly cracking and grinding , 
then It quite subsided, and on the loth of January the 
report is “ ice perfectly quiet, and if it were not for the 
ridge on the port side, one would never have thought 
there had ever been any breach in the eternal stillness, 
so calm and peaceful is it ” Some men went on cutting 
away the ice, and little by little we could see it is getting 
less Mogstad and I were busily engaged in the hold 
With the new sledges, and during this time I also made 
an attempt to photograph the Frain by moonlight from 
different points The results surpassed my expectations , 
but as the top of the pressure-ridge had now been cut 
away, these photos do not give an exact impression 
the pack-ice, and of how it came hurtling down upo 
the Fram We then put in order our depot on 
the great hummock on the starboard quarter, a 
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all bleeping bags, Lapland boots, Fmn-shoes, wolf- 
skin clothing, etc , were wrapped in the foresail and 
placed to the extreme west, the provisions were collected 
into SIX different heaps, and the rifles and guns were 
distributed among three of the heaps and wrapped up in 
boat-sails Next, Hansen’s instrument-case and my own, 
together with a bucket-full of rifle-cartridges, were placed 
under a boat-sail Then the forge and the smith’s tools 
were arranged separately , and up on the top of the great 
hummock we laid a heap of sledges and snow-shoes 
All the kayaks were laid side by side bottom upwards, 
the cooking apparatus and lamps, etc , being placed under 
them They were spread out in this way, so that m the 
improbable event of thick floe splitting suddenly, our loss 
would not be so great We knew where to find every- 
thing, and It might blow and drift to its heart’s content, 
without our losing anything 

On the evening of January 14th, I wrote in my diary 
“ Two sharp reports were heard in the ship, like shots 
from a cannon, and then followed a noise, as of some- 
thing splitting — presumably this must be the cracking of 
the ice, on account of the frost It appeared to me that 
the list on the ship increased at that moment, but perhaps 
It was only imagination ” 

As time passed on we all gradually got busy again 
preparing for the sledge - expedition On Tuesday, 
January 15th, I say “This evening the doctor gave 
a lesson to Johansen and myself in bandaging and 
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repairing broken limbs I lay on the table and had 
a plaster of Pai is bandage put round the calf of my leg, 
while all the crew were looking on The very sight of 
this operation cannot fail to suggest unpleasant thoughts 
An accident of this nature out m the Polar night with 
40° to 50° of cold, vould be anything but pleasant, 
to sa)’- nothing of how easily it might mean death 
to both of us But vho knows ^ — we might manage 
somehow However, such thmsTS must not be alloved 
to happen, and what is more they shall not ” 

As Januar)" went on, ve could by noon just see the 
faint dawn of day — that day at whose sunrise we v ere to 
start On Januar)'- iSth, I say “By 9 o’clock m the 
morning I could already distinguish the first indications 
of dav n, and by noon, it seemed to be getting bright , 
but It seems hardly credible that m a month’s time there 
will be light enough to travel by Yet it must be so 
True, February is a month which all ‘experienced’ 
people consider far too early and much too cold for 
travelling , hardly anyone would do so m the month of 
March But it cannot be helped, we have no time to 
waste in w^aiting for additional comfort, if w^e are to 
make any progress before the summer, when travelling 
wall be impossible I am not afraid of the cold, we can 
always protect ourselves against that 

“ Meantime all preparations are proceeding, and I am 
now getting everything m order connected with copying 
of diaries, observation books, photographs, etc , that we 
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are to take with us Mogstad is working m the hold, 
making maple guaid-runners to put under the sledges 
Jacobsen has commenced to put a new sledge together 
Pettersen is m the engine-room, making nails for the 
sledge - fittings, which Mogstad is to put on In the 
meantime some of the others have built a large forge 
out on the ice with blocks of ice and snow, and 
to-morrow Sverdrup and I will heat and bend the 
runners m tar and stearme at such a heat as we can 
produce m the forge We trust we shall be able to get 
a sufficient temperature to do this important work 
thoroughly, in spite of the 40 degrees of frost Amundsen 
IS now repairing the mill, as there is something wrong with 
It again, the cog-wheels being worn He thinks he will 
be able to get it all right again Rather chilly work to 
be lying up there m the wind on the top of the mill, 
boring m the hard steel and cast-iron by lantern light, 
and at such a temperature as we are having now I 
stood and watched the lantern-light up there to-day, 
and I soon heard the drill working , one could tell 
the steel was hard , then I could hear clapping of 
hands ‘ Ah,’ thought I, ‘ you may well clap your 
hands together, it is not a particularly warm job to be 
lying up there in the wind ’ The worst of it is 
one cannot wear mittens for such work, but has to use 
the bare hands if one is to make any progress, and it 
would not take long to freeze them off, but it has to be 
done, he says, and he will not give in He is a splendid 
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fellow in all he uncleri.ikes, and I console him by saying 
that there are not many before him w’ho have worked 
on the top of a mill m such frost north of 83° 
On many expeditions the) have avoided out-of-door 
work when the temperature got so low^ ‘ Indeed,’ he 
sa)s, ‘ 1 thought that other expeditions w^ere m advance 
of us m that respect I imagined we had kept indoors 
too much ’ I had no hesitation m enlightening him on 
this point , I know' he will do his best m an)' case 

“ This IS, indeed, a strange time for me , I feel as 
if I w'ere preparing for a summer trip, and the spring 
was already here , yet it is still mid-wunter, and the 
conditions of the summer trip ma)' be somewhat 
ambiguous The ice keeps quiet, the cracking m it and 
m the Fram is due onl)' to the cold I have during 
the last few days again read Payer’s account of his 
sledge expedition northwards through Austria Sound 
It IS not very encouraging The very land he 
describes as the realm of Death, where he thinks 
he and his companions would inevitably have perished 
had they not recovered the vessel, is the place to 
which we look for salvation , that is the region w'e 
hope to reach when our provisions have come to an 
end It ma)' seem reckless, but nevertheless I cannot 
imagine that it is so I cannot help believing that a 
land, which even m April teems with bears, auks, and 
black guillemots, and where seals are basking on the ice, 
must be a ‘ Canaan, flowing with milk and hone)',’ for two 
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men who have good rifles and good eyes , it must surely 
yield food enough not only for the needs of the moment, 
but also provisions for the journey onwards to Spitz- 
bergen Sometimes, however, the thought will present 
Itself that It may be very difficult to get the food 
when It IS most sorely needed , but these are only 
passing moments We must remember Carlyle’s 
words ‘ A man shall and must be valiant, he must 
march forward, and quit himself like a man — trusting 
imperturbably m the appointment and choice of the 
Upper Pow'ers ’ I have not, it is true, any ‘ Upper 
Powers ’ , It would probably be well to have them in such 
a case , but we nevertheless are starting, and the time 
approaches rapidly Four weeks or a little more soon pass 
by, and then farewell to this snug nest, which has been 
our home for eighteen months, and we go out into the 
darkness and cold, out into the still more unknown 

Out yonder 'tis dark. 

But onuard we must, 

Over the dewy wet mountains, 

Ride through the land of the ice-troll , 

AVe shall both be saved, 

Or the ice-troirs hand 
Shall clutch us both ” 

On January 23rd I write '‘The dawn has grown so 
much that there was a visible light from it on the ice, 
and for the first time this year I saw the crimson 
glow of the sun low down in the dawn ” We now 
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took sounclintrs with the lead, before I was to leave the 
vessel , we found 1,876 fathoms (3,450 metres) I then 
made some snow shoes dowm m the hold , it was important 
to have them smooth, touLjh and hi^ht, on w'hich one could 
make good headwa) , “they shall be w^ell rubbed with 
tar, stearine, and tallow', and there shall be speed in 
them , then it is only a question of using one’s legs, and I 
have no doubt that can be managed " 

“ Tuesda), January 29th Latitude yesterday 83° 30' 
Some da) s ago w e had been so far north as 83° 40', but 
had again drifted southw ards The light keeps on steadily 
increasing, and b) noon it almost seems to be broad 
da) light 1 beliete I could read the title of a book out 
in the open if the print w'cre large and clear I take a 
stroll every morning, greeting the dawning da)’’, before 
I go down into the hold to my w'ork at the snow- 
shoes and equipment My mind is filled w'lth a peculiar 
sensation, w'hich I cannot clearly define ^ there is certainl)’’ 
an e’vulting feeling of triumph deep m the soul, a feeling 
that all one’s dreams are about to be realised with the 
rising sun, w’hich steers northwards across the icebound 
waters But while I am busy in these familiar sur- 
roundings, a w’ave of sadness sometimes comes over me , 
It IS like bidding farewell to a dear friend and to a 
home, which has long afforded me a sheltering roof, at 
one blow all this and my dear comrades are to be left 
behind for ever , never again shall I tread this snow-clad 
deck, never again creep under this tent, never hear the 
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laughter nng in this familiar saloon, never again sit m 
this friendly circle. 

“ And then I remember that when the Fra7n at last 
bursts from her bonds of ice, and turns her prow tovrards 
Xon\ay, I shall not be with her A farewell imparts to 
ever}'thing m life its own tinge of sadness like the 
cnmson rays of the sun, when the day. good or bad 
sinks m tears below the honzon 

“ Hundreds of times my eye wanders to the map 
hanging there on the wall, and each time a chill creeps 
over me The distance before us seems so long, and the 
obstacles in our path may be many , but then again the 
feeling comes, that we are bound to pull through , it 
cannot be otherwise , everv'thing is too carefully prepared 
to fail now , and meanwhile the south-east wind is 
whistling above us and we are continually drifting 
northwards nearer our goal. W hen 1 go up on deck 
and step out into the night with its glittering starr\- \ ault 
and the flaring aurora borealis, then all these thoughts 
recede and I must as ever pause on the threshold of 
this sanctuan,'. this dark, deep, silent space this infinite 
temple of nature, in which the soul seeks to find its 
ongm Toiling ant what matters it, whether you reach 
) our goal w ith your fir-needle or not ' Evenahing 
disappears none the less in the ocean of eternity in the 
great Xiiwana, ‘And as time rolls on our names are 
forgotten, our deeds pass into oblivion and our In es flit 
by like the traces of a cloud and vanish like the mist 
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dispelled by the \\<irm rays of the sun Our time is 
but a (leetm<4 shadow, hurrying us on to the end, so it 
is ordained , .ind having reached that end none ever 
retraced his steps ’ 

"Tvo of us vill soon be journeying further througli 
this immense waste, into greater solitudes and deeper 
stillness ’’ 

“Wednesday, January 30th To-day the great event 
has happened, that the vmdmill is again at work for the 
first time after its long rest In spite of the cold and 
the darkness, Amundsen had got the cogwheels into 
order, and now it is running as smoothly and steadily 
as guttapercha ” 

We have now^ constant north-east wands, and we again 
bore northw'ards On Sunday, February 3rd, we were 
at 83° 43' The time for our departure approached, and 
the preparations were carried on with great activity 
The sledges w'ere completed, and I tried them under 
various conditions I have alluded to the fact that we 
made maple guards to put under the fixed nickel-plated 
runners The idea of this was to strengthen both the 
sledges and the runners, so that they would at the 
beginning of the journey, when the loads were heavy, 
be less liable to breakage from the jolting to which 
they would probably be exposed Later on, when the 
load got lighter, we might, if we thought fit, easily 
remove them These guards were also to serve 
another purpose I had an idea that, m view of the 
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low temperature we had during the winter, and on the 
dry drift-snow, which then covered the ice-floes, metal 
would glide less easily than smooth wood, especially if 
the latter were well rubbed with rich tar and stearme. 
By February 8th one of the sledges with wooden guard- 
runners was finished, so that we could make experiments 
m this direction, and we then found that it was consider- 
ably easier to haul than a similar sledge running on the 
nickel-plate, though the load on each was ’exactly the 
same The difference was so great that we found 
that It was at least half as hard again to draw a sledge 
on the nickel runners as on the tarred maple runners. 

Our new ash sledges were now nearly finished and 
weighed 30 lbs without the guard-runners “ Every- 
body IS hard at work Sverdrup is sewing bags or 
bolsters to put on the sledges as beds for the kayaks to 
rest on To this end the bags are to be made up to fit 
the bottoms of the boats Johansen and one or two 
other men are stuffing the bags with pemmican, which 
has to be w^armed, beaten, and kneaded in order to give 
It the right form for making a good bed for our precious 
boats When these square, flat bags are earned out into 
the cold they freeze as hard as stone, and keep their form 
w'ell Blessing is sitting up m the work-room, copying' 
the photographs of Avhich I have no prints Hansen is 
wmrking out a map of our route so far, and copying out 
his observations for us, etc , etc In short, there is 
hardly a man on board who does not feel that the 
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to not even a bare coast. It will be impossible to find the 
ship, and before us lies the ^reat unknown But there 
is only one road and that lies straig^ht ahead, right 
throu2[^h be it land or sea, be it smooth or rough be 
it mere ice or ice and vtater. And I cannot but believe 
that we hivst get through even if we should meet with 
the worst, viz land and pack-ice 

“Wednesday Februar}' 13 th The pemmican bolsters 
and dried liver pie are now ready ; the kayaks will get 
an excellent bedding and I venture to say that such 
meat bolsters are an absolute novelnx Under each 
kayak there are three of them they are made to ht the 
sledge and as already stated are moulded to the shape 
of the kavak. Thev vreisrh 100 to 120 lbs each The 
empt}' sacks v. ei^h 2 or 3 lbs each so that altogether 
the meat fpemmican and liver pie; in these three bags 
V iil V eigh about 320 lbs We each had our light 
sleeping-bai^s of reindeer s-skin and we tried to sleep 
out in them last nisrht, but both Johansen and I found it 
rather cold aithou2;h it v.as only 37' F of frost. 
W e were perhaps too lightly clad under the volF s-skin 
clothing V. e are making another experiment v ith a little 
more on to-night. 

“ Saturdav February i6th. The outhcting is still 
progressing but there are ^ arious small things yet to 
do V hich take time and I do not knov. v.hether ve shall 
be ready to start on \\*edne5day Februart' 20th as I 
originally intended The day is now so light that as far 
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as that IS concerned we might quite well start then, but, 
perhaps, we had better wait a day or two longer Three 
sledge-sails (for single sledges) are^now finished , they are 
made of very light calico, and are about 7 feet 2 inches 
broad by 4 feet 4 inches long , they are made so that two 
of them may be laced together and 'used as one sail for 
a double sledge, and I believe they will act well , they 
weigh a little over i lb each Moreover, we have now 
most of the provisions ready stowed away m bags ” 
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W'e ^lvke a Start 

■“^Tuesdav, Februan- 26th At last the day has 
arrived the great day, when the journey is to commence 
The week has passed in untiring Avork to get eveiAthing 
ready. We should have started on the 20th but it has 
been postponed from day to day , there A\as always some- 
thing still to do ^ly head has been full night and day, 
A\ ith all that a\ as to be done and that must not be for- 
gotten Oh, this unceasing mental strain which does 
not allow a minute’s respite in which to throw off the 
responsibiht}', to gi^’e loose rein to the thoughts and let 
the dreams have full sway , the nerves are in a state of 
tension from the moment of awakinof in the momino- till the 
e\es close late at night Ah ! hoAVAvell I know this state, 
which 1 have expenenced each time I ha^-e been about 
to set out and retreat was to be cut off — never I beheAe, 
more eftectualh- than noAv The last fevA nights I did not 

* O 

ijet to bed before half-past three or half-past four o’clock 
in the momintr It is not onh' what we oug-ht to take 
A\ith us that has to be taken care of but we haA e to leaA'e 
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the vessel , its command and responsibility have to be 
placed m other hands, and care must be taken that 
nothing IS forgotten m the way of instructions to the 
men who remain , for the scientific observations will 
have to be continued on the same lines as they have 
been carried on hitherto, and other observations of all 
kinds will have to be made, etc , etc ” 

The last night we were to spend on board the Fram 
eventually arrived, and we had a farewell party In a 
strange, sad way, reminiscences were revived of all that 
had befallen us here on board, mingled with hope and 
trust m wdiat the future would bring I remained up 
till far into the night , letters and remembrances had 
to be sent to those at home, in case the unforeseen 
should happen Amongst the last thing I wrote were 
the following instructions to Sverdrup, m which I handed 
over to him the command of the expedition — 

“Captain Otto Sverdrup 
“ Commander of the Fram 

“As I am now leaving the Fram, accompanied by 
Johansen, to undertake a journey northwards — if 
possible to the Pole — and from there to Spitzbergen, 
most likely v^d Franz Josef Land, I make over to you 
the command of the remaining part of the expedition 
From the day I leave the Fram, all the authonty \vhich 
hitherto was vested m me shall devolve upon you to an 
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equal extent, and the others will have to render absolute 
obedience to you, or to whomsoever you may depute as 
their leader I consider it superfluous to give any orders 
about w hat is to be done under \ anous contingencies 
even if it were possible to give any 1 am certain you 
will know best yourself what ought to be done in any 
emergency, and I therefore consider that I may with 
confidence leave the Fravi 

" The chief aim of the expedition is to push through 
the unknown Polar Sea from the region around the New 
Siberian Islands, north of Franz Josef Land, and 
onw ard to the Atlantic Ocean near Spitzbergen or Green- 
land The most essential part of this task, I consider 
w e ha\ e already accomplished , the remainder w ill be 
achie\ ed as the expedition gets farther west In order 
to make the expedition still more fruitful of results, I am 
making an attempt to push further up north w ith the 
dogs Your task will then be to coniey home m the 
safest manner possible, the human li\ es now confided to 
\our care and not to expose them to an\ unnecessary' 
danger, either out of regard for the ship or cargo, 
or for the scientific outcome of the expedition No 
one can tell how long it may take before the Fravi 
drifts out into open water You ha\e pro\isions 
for seieral \ear5 to come, if for any unknown reason 
It should take too long, or if the crew should begin 
to sufter m health, or if from other reasons you 
should think it best to abandon the \essel, it should 
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unqucstionabK l)e clone As to the time of the \car 
wlien this should be clone, and the route to be chosen, 
\ou \ ourself will be best able to jude^c If it 
shinild be necessars . 1 consider br.in/ Josef Land 

<incl Spit/berqen fa\ounible binds to make for If search 
IS ni.icle foi the e\i)eclition aftei the firri\,al home of 
Johansen and mxself. it will be made there first 
\\here\er )ou come to land )ou should, as often as 
)ou c.in erect conspicuous be. icons on promontories and 
projectin'^ he.idl.incls, .incl pl.ice within the beacons a 
short report of what h.is occurred, <ind whither )ou 
are ■^^oiii'^’ In order to distmq’uish these be.icons from 
others a sm.dl be.icon should be erected 13 feet 
from the larger one m the direction of the magnetic 
North Pole The question as to what outfit would 
be most ach antageous, in case the Fjam should have 
to be abandoned, is one which we hac c so frequently 
discussed that I consider it superfluous to dwell on it 
here I know that )ou wall take care that the requisite 
number of kajaks for all the men, sledges, snow'^-shoes, 
‘ truger,’ and other articles of outfit are put m com- 
plete order as soon as possible, and kept m readiness, so 
that such a journey home over the ice could be under- 
taken with the greatest possible ease Elsewhere I give 
you directions as to the provisions which I consider 
most suitable for such a journey, and the quantity 
necessary for each man 

“ I also know that you wall hold everything m readiness 
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to abandon the Fram in the shortest possible time in the 
event of her suSeringr sudden damag-e whether throasfh 
fire or ice-pressure. If the ice permits it, I consider 
it advisable that a depot, with sufficient provisions etc.. 
should be established at a safe place on the ice. such as 
we have lately had. AH necessaries which cannot be 
kept on the ice ought to be so placed on board that 
thev are easv to sfet at under anv circumstances As 
you are aware, all the provisions now in the depot are 
concentrated foods for sledging journeys only but as it 
may happen that you will have to remain inactive for a 
time before groins: further it would be hi^hlv desirable 
to save as much tinned meat, fish and vegetables as 
possible • should troubled times come then. I should 
consider it advisable to have a supply of these articles 
ready on the ice, 

‘ Should the F7'a7/i while drifting be earned far to 
the north of Spitzbergen. and get over into the current 
under the east coast of Greenland many possibilities may 
be imagined which it is not easy to form an opinion on 
now ; but should you be obhged to abandon the Fi'ain 
and make for the land it would be best for you to erect 
beacons there as stated above (with particulars as to 
whither you are going, etc.), as search might possibly 
be made there for the exnedition Whether in that case 

j. 

you ought to make for Iceland (which is the nearest 
land and vrhere you should be able to get in the early 
part of summer, if following the edge of the icet, or 
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“As the crew ^^as small before, and Mill noM'' be still 
further reduced by tMm men, more work Mill probably 
fall to each man’s lot , but I knoM^ that, whenever you can, 
you M'lll spare men to assist in the scientific observations, 
and make them as complete as possible Please also 
see that ever}' tenth da}?’ (the first, tenth, and tM^entieth 
of ever}’’ month) the ice is bored through, and the thickness 
measured, in the same M'ay as has been done hitherto 
Hennksen has for the most part made these borings, 
and IS a trustMmrthy man for this m ork 

“In conclusion, I wish all possible success to you, and 
t6 those for M^hom you are now responsible, and may M^e 
meet again m Norway, M^hether it be on board of this 
vessel, or Muthout her 

“ Yours affectionatel}^ 

“ Fridtjof Nansen 

“On board the Fram, 

“February 25, 1895 ” 

“ Now at last the brain Mas to get some rest, and the 
M ork for the lesfs and arms M’^as to commence Ever\Thinsf 
Mas got ready for the start this morning Five of our 
comrades, Sverdrup, Hansen, Blessing, Hennksen, and 
Mogstad M’ere to see us off on our M^a}’- bnnging a 
sledge and a tent M'lth them The four sledges M'^ere 
got ready, the dogs harnessed to them, lunch Mith a 
bottle of malt extract per man, M^as taken just before 
starting, and then m e bade the last hearty farewell to those 
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left behind W’e weie nff mio llie dnfiing’ snow 1 m\seir 
look the lead wiih ‘K\ik’ .is le-idinq' doo-, m the first 
sledi^c and then sledt^e .ifter sledi^e followed amid 
cheers accomp.inicd b\ the crackini^ of whips and the 
barkmtj^ of tlo^s At the s.ime time <i salute was fired 
from the quarter-deck, shot .ificr shot, into the whirlin'^ 
drift The sledtj^es mo\ed he.nily forward, it was 
slow tr.i\ ellmt;;' uphill, .ind the\ came to a dead stop 
where the .iscent was too steep and we all had to help 
them .ilontr, one m.in .done could not do it , but over 
lc\ el tjround we Hew alontc like a whirlwind, and those 
on snow-shoes found it difficult enouijh to keep pace wath 
the sledi^cs I had to strike out as best I could when 
thc) came up to me to a\oid getting my legs entangled 
in the line A man is beckoning with his staff far in the 
rear It is Mogstad, w'ho comes tearing along and 
shouting that three ‘ floitstokker ’ (cross-bars) had 
been torn off a sledge in driving The sledge, with its 
heavy load, had lurched forw'ard over an upright piece 
of ice, wffiich struck the cross-bars, breaking all three of 
them, one after the other , one or tw'o of the perpendicular 
supports of the runners were also smashed There w^as 
nothing for it but to return to the ship to get it repaired 
and have the sledges made stronger Such a thing 
ought not to happen again During the return one of 


* The cross-bars on the sledge that connect the perpendicular 
supports of the runners with each other 
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cari\in'4 200 lbs moic th.in was originally intended 
(about 2,200 lbs .dtotjether), ,ind ever) thing looks 
\erv promising We sh,dl have to wait a couple of 
da) s, but as we .ire h<i\ing .1 south-easterly wind all day 
loii”, we are no doubt getting on tow'ards the north, all 
the s.ime ^’estelda} we weie 83° 47', to-d.iy 1 suppose 
we .ue at least 83° 50' ” 

At l.ist, on I'huisd.i), I'ebru.uy 28th, w'e started again 
with our si\ sledges Svinlrup, Hansen Blessing, 
Henriksen, .ind Mogst.id s.iw us off When w^e started 
most of the others ,ilso accompanied us some distance 
We soon found th.it the ilo^s diil not draw^ as well as 1 
had expected, and I c.ime to the conclusion that wnth 
this load W'e should get on too slowdy We had not 
proceeded far from the ship before I decided to le.ive 
behind some of the sacks w'lth provisions for the dogs, 
and these w'ere later on taken back on board by the 
others 

At 4 o’clock III the .ifternoon, when we stopped, our 
odometer^ show'cd that w'e had gone about 4 miles 
from the Fraiu We h.ad .a pleasant evening m the 
tent together wuth our friends who were tjomg back the 
ne\t clay To niy surprise a punch-bowl was prepared, 
and toasts were proposed foi those who were starting 

* Ihib odometer had been made on board, shortly before starting, out 
of the works of an old anemometer The odometer ivas fastened 
behind the last sledge, and indicated fairly correctly the distance 
covered by us 
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and those who remained behind It was not until 
I r o’clock that m c crept into our sleeping bags 

There were illuminations in our honour that night on 
board the Frain The electric arc lamp was hoisted on 
the mam-top, and the electric light for the first time shone 
forth over the ice masses of the Polar Sea Torches 
had also been lit, and bonfires of oakum-ends and 
other combustibles were bui ning on several floes around 
the Frain and making a brilliant show Sverdrup had, by 
the way, given orders that the electric light or a lantern 
should be hoisted on the mam-top every night until he 
and the others had returned, for fear they might lose 
their vay if the tracks should be obliterated by bad 
weather It would then be very difficult to find the 
ship , but such a light can be seen a long distance over 
these plains, where by merely standing on a hummock 
one can easily get a view for many miles round 

I was afraid that the dogs, if they got loose, would 
go back to the Fram, and I therefore got two steel-hnes 
made to which short leashes were fastened, a little 
distance apart, so that the dogs could be secured to these 
lines between two sticks or sledges In spite of this 
several of the dogs got loose, but strange to say, they 
did not lea\ e us, but remained wath their comrades and 
us There was of course a doleful howling round the 
tents the first night, and the\ disturbed our sleep to 
some extent 

The next morning (Fnda>, March ist) it took one 
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of our comrades three hours to make the coffee, being" 
unaccustomed to the apparatus W e had then a very nice 
breakfast together Not before 1 1 30 am did we get 
under way Our five comrades accompanied us for an hour 
or two and then turned to get back to the Fram the same 
evening “ It was certainly a most cheerful good-bye,” 
says the diar)", “ but it is always hard to part even at 84°, 
and may be there was a tearful eye or two ” The last 
thing Sverdrup asked me wTen sitting on his sledge, 
just as we were about to part, -was, if I thought I should 
go to the South Pole wdien I got home, for if so he hoped 
I would w^ait till he arrived , and then he asked me to 
give his love to his wife and child 

And so w^e proceeded, Johansen and I, but it was 
slow work for us alone with six sledges, which were 
impeded on their w'ay by all sorts of obstacles and 
inequalities Besides this, the ice became rougher, 
and It w'^as difficult to get on during the afternoon on 
account of the darkness, the days being still vei*)^ short, 
for the sun was not yet above the horizon. We there- 
fore camped rather early 

“Wednesday, March 6th We are again on board 
the Fram to make a fresh start for the third time, and 
then, I suppose, it v ill be in earnest On Saturday, 
March 2nd, we proceeded wnth the six sledges after 
I had been a tnp to the northward, and found it 
passable Progress was slow, and w^e had to do 
nearly six turns each, as the sledges stopped everywhere 
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axe had ro be helped aloag. I savr novr toe clearlp ihar 
vre s^ojIg ibc'^'^r og izi Zisi^s rG£.GGGr i 2. cghG'^c 
have to be mace, and I decided to cam.p in c-der ro have 
a IoVk at the ice northvrard and consider the m.atter. 
Havm.g t:ed no the dogs, I set o,-t. v.h'ie Johansen vras 
to feed the cogs and p„t _p the tent. They mere fed 
once :n ever}' cn honrs at n'ght v, hen the day's m.arch 
vras done 
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— into which It was a hard job to get, dressed in a fur 
that was stiff with frost, and then into a bag that was 
also hard frozen — I decided next morning (Sunday, 
March 3rd) to return to the Frain I harnessed a 
double team of dogs to one of the sledges, and off they 



“ SUNDA\ AFTERNOON ON BOARD " 


went over pressure-ridges and all other obstacles so 
rapidly that I could hardly keep up with them In a 
few hours I covered the same distance which had taken 
us three days when we started out The advantage of 
a lighter load was only too apparent 
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“ As I approached the Fram I sav.' to my surprise the 
tipper edge of the sun abo^'e the ice in the south It 
v.as the first time this year, but I had not e'.pected it as 
yet It v.as the refraction caused by the lo'v tempera- 
ture v.hich made it isible so soon. The fir^t nev.s I 
heard from those v, -ho came to meet me v.as that Hansen 
had the pre^aous afternoon taken an ob-ervation v.hich 
ga-* e 84' a' X. ht 

“It v.as undoubtedly "er)' pleasant once more to 
stretch my limbs on the “^ofa m the Fram s saloon to 
quench m\ thir-.t in delicious lime-juice v.ith ■-ugar, and 
again to dine in a civili-ed manner In the afternoon 
Han‘-en and Xordahl v. ent back to Johan~en v.ith my 
team of dog- to keep him company o^er-night. When I 
left him It .’.as understood that he v.as to ‘-tart on the 
return journey as be^t he could until I came’’ ith other-, to 
help him The dog-, lo-,t no time and the t .'. o men reached 
Johansen^ tent in an hour and t” enty minutes At 
night both they and .’.e had rejoicing-, m honour of the 
sun and the 84th degree 

■“The ne .t morning three of u^ v.ent off and fetched 
the dedge- bade Xo’’. ” hen ve made for the Tjip the 
dogs dragged much better and in a short time e should 
ha\ e been on board had it not been for a long lane in the 
ice v.hich ”.e could ‘-ee no end to, and v.hich stopjped us 
Finally v.e left the sledges and together v.ith the dogs 
managed to cross o%er on some loose pieces of ice and 
got on board Yesterday v.'e tv. ice tned to fetch the 
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slccl'jfcs, but there h.id evidently been some movement m 
the lane, and the new ice was still so thin that w'e dared 
not trust It \W' h<i\ e, howexer, to-day s^ot the sledf^es 
on board. <ind we will now for the last time, it is to be 
hoped. piei)aie ourseKes for the journe) I will now' 
plan out the lournex so .is to t.ike the shortest possible 
time, usinir hi^ht sledi^r^s ,md te.irmi;; aloni^ as fast as 
lei^s ,ind snow-shoes will e.irrj us W^e sliall be none 
the worse for this del.i), pioxided we do not meet too 
much p.ick-ice oi too m.iin openings m the ice 

" 1 h.ixe wenched .ill the doi^s, .md h.ive come to the 
conclusion ih.it we c.in fcetl them on e.ich other and keep 
tjomo' foi .ibout fifi\ d.i\ s . h.i\ inir, m .iddition to this, dog 
pro\ isions for .iboul thirtx dax s, xxe ouoht to be able to 
tr.ixel xxiih dogs for eight) d.i) s. and in that time it 
seems to me xxe should h.ixe .iriivcd somexxhere And 
besides xxe h.ixe prox isions for ourselxes for one hundred 
d.i)s This XX ill be .ibout 440 lbs on each sledge if xxe 
take three, .ind with nine dogs per sledge xxe ought to 
manage it ” 

So here xxe xxere again, bus) xxiih preparations and 
improvements In the meantime the ice moxed a little, 
broke up, and lanes xxere formed m x'arious directions 
On March 8th I sav — “ The crack in the large floe 
to starboard, formed while xve xvere aw a), opened 
yesterday into a broad lane, which xve can see stretching 
with nexx'ly-frozen ice toxvards the horizon both north and 
south It IS odd hoxv that petroleum launch is always 
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m ‘ hot water ’ wherever it is This crack formed under- 
neath It, so it V as hanging v ith the stern over the water, 
nhen they found it m the morning We have now 
decided to cut it up and use the elm-boards for the sledge 
runners That mil be the end of it ” 

“Wednesday, March 13th 8j.' X lat , 101° 55' E 
long The days have passed norking again at the 
equipment E\ er) thing is now in order Three sledges 
are standing ready out on the ice properly strengthened 
in e\er) way, with iron fastenings between upnghts 
and cross-bars These last-mentioned are secure!) 
strengthened w ith extra top-pieces of ash and protected 
underneath b) boards This afternoon we tried the dogs 
with sledges loaded, and the\ went as easily as could be 
and to-morrow we start again for the last time full of 
courage and confidence and w ith the sun up m the 
assurance that we are going towards e\er brighter days 

To-night there has been a great farewell feast with 
man\ hearty speeches, and earU to-morrow we depart as 
earl) as possible, pro\ ided our di-:.^ipation has not delayed 
us 1 ha\e to-night added the following posLscript to 
Sverdrup’s instructions — 

P S — In the foregoing instructions, which I wrote 
rather hurnedly on the night of Februar) 25th, I omitted 
to mention things that should ha\ e been alluded to I 
will restrict myself here to stating further that should you 
sight unknown land, ever)'thmg ought, of course, to be 
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done in order to ascertain and examine it, as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit Should the Fravi drift so near 
that you think it can be reached w ithout great risk, 
e\ erythmg that can be done to explore the land \vould be 
of the greatest interest E\er) stone, ever)^ blade of 
grass, lichen, or moss, every animal, from the largest to 
the smallest, w ould be of great importance , photographs, 
and an exact description should not be neglected, at the 
same time it should be tfa\ ersed to the greatest possible 
extent, in order to ascertain its coast-lme, size, etc All 
such things should, however, only be done, provided 
they can be accomplished w'lthout danger If the Frani 
IS adrift in the ice, it is clear that onl) short excursions 
should be made from her, as the members of such 
expeditions might encounter great difficulties m reaching 
the \ essel again Should the Fram remain stationary 
for any time, such expeditions should still be undertaken 
only wuth great discretion, and not be extended 
over any great length of time, as no one can foresee 
when she may commence to drift again, and it would be 
very undesirable for all concerned if the crew of the Fram 
w^ere to be still further reduced 

“ We have so often spoken together about the scien- 
tific researches, that I do not consider it necessar}" to 
give any further suggestions here I am certain that 
you will do everything in your power to make them as 
perfect as possible, so that the expedition may return 
with as good results as the circumstances will permit 
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And now once again my wishes for ail possible success 
and mav we meet aijain before lonsf. 

‘ Vour affectionate 
‘ Fridtjof X.orsEy 
The Fra}>2 March 13th 1805. 

Before leavino- the Fi-aui for good I ought perhaps 
to give a short account of the equipment we finally 
decided on as the most likely to suit our purposes 

1 have already mentioned the two kayaks that 
had been made dunng the course of the winter, 
and that we required to ha.ve "nth us in order to 
cross possible channels and pools and also for u=:e 
V hen we should come to open sea. Instead of the-e 
kayaks I had at nr-t thought of takmg read\-made 
canvas boat-covers and of using the -^ledges as frames to 
stretch them over By this means a cm.ft perfectly 
capable of canying us o^er lanes and mort b t^ of open 
sea could ha'-e been ngged up xU a "ew -non apace of 
time. I subsequently gave up tnn idea however and 
decided on the kayak a cmft v .tn v nxcn I v as familiar 
and vh-ch 1 could ren/ on t<_> rencer ■ aiuable as-i-t- 
ance n st \ eral respects E v en tf we had been able to 
contn'' e a co' er for the sledges in sucn a manner that a 
boat could have been got ready in a short space of time 
it would not have been such quick vork as simpiv 
launching a ready-made kayak. .Tdded to this the craft 
would, necessarily, have been hea\-y to row, and, when it 
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was a question of long distances in open water, such as 
along the coasts of Franz Josef Land, or across thence 
to Spitzbergen, much time would have been lost One 
consideration indeed, and that of some moment, was the 
saving m weight if the sledges were made use of, but 
e\ en this was not of so much importance as it 
seemed, as the covers of both kinds of craft would 
have weighed about the same, and what would have 
been sa\ ed in the weight of the frames was not 
much, if one remembers that a whole kayak-frame 
only ^\elghs about 16 lbs Moreover, if kayaks 
were used, some eight vould be saved by being able to 
carry our provisions and other iinpcdwicnta in bags of 
thin material, which could be stowed away in the 
kayaks, and the latter^ lashed to the sledges Our 
provisions would thus be protected against all risk of 
attack by dogs, or of being cut by sharp pieces of ice 
The other alternative — the canvas cover — which would 
have required fitting on and folding up again after being 
m the water, would necessarily, in the low temperatures 
we had to expect, have become spoiled and leaky Last, 
but not least, the kayak with its tightly-covered deck, 
IS a most efficient sea-boat, in which one can get along in 
any kind of weather, and is also an admirable craft for 
shooting and fishing purposes The boat which one 
could have contrived by the other expedient, could with 
difficulty have been made at all satisfactory in this 
respect 
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I li<i\e ,ilso inciUioiicd the which I had made 

o 

for tins expedition They wcie of the same pattern as 
those built for the Greenland one ; somewhat rescmblmi^ 
m shape the Norw^c^ian “ skikjclkc." which is a low% 
h.vnd-slcdgc on bioad runners, similar to oui oidmai) snow- 
shoes Hut instead of the bio.id, (kit runners we used m 
Greenland, I had the runneis made m this c.ise about 
the same in width ( 3 ,\ inches), but somewlnit convex 
undcineath, as those to be found on the " skikjelkc ” 
of Osierdaien and elsewhere I'hesc con\cx lunneis 
proved to mo\e \ci) easil) on the kind ol counti) 
which we had to ti.ivel ovei. and the\ enabled the long 
sledges to be turned with ease, which was paiticulail) 
convenient m the diift-ice, wheie the m.in}, ii legularities 
often necessitated a ver} /i”-/a «4 unite I he lunneis 
were coveied with a thin plate of G«eiman sihci. which, 
,is It alw.iNs kcc[)s blight <md smooth, <uul does not rust, 
.inswered its purpose well As I mentioiuil beioie, theie 
weie thin, loose, w'el! tarred, gu<iul-i unnei s o( ,i kind of 
maple {aro/ plaiomdt \) undei neath the Get m<in siK ei ones 
The sledges weie also prepaied m \,uious othei wa)s 
which ha\e been tre.ited ol before, foi the heav) loads 
they were to carr) at the beginning The result of this 
w.isth.u the) wete somewh.it hea\ lei th.in 1 had intended 
at I'lrst . but mi etui n 1 h.id the satisf.iction of then being' 

’1 hc\ were 12 feet long, i foot yt incites broid, nncl rode about 
5 iiu hes above the enow. 
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fit for use during the whole journey, and not once were 
we stopped or delayed by their breaking down This 
has hardly been the case with former sledge journeys 
I have referred several times to onx clothes^ and our trial- 
trips in them Although we had come to the conclusion 
that our v olf-skm tjarments were too warm for travellinor 
in, we took them with us all the same on our first trip, 
and wore them too, to a certain extent , but we soon 
discovered that they were always too warm, and caused 
undue perspiration By absorbing all the moisture of 
the body they became so heavy that they made an 
appreciable difference in the weight of our loads, and on 
our return from our three days’ absence from the vessel, 
were so wet that they had to be hung for a long time 
over the saloon stove to dry To this was added the 
experience that w hen we took them off in the cold, after 
having w orn them for a time, they froze so stiff that it 
was difficult to get them on again The result of all 
this was that I w^as not very favourably disposed towards 
them, and eventually made up my mind to keep to my 
woollen clothes, wffiich I thought w'^ould give free outlet 
to the perspiration Johansen followed my example 
Our clothes then came to consist of about the follownnsf 
on the upper part of the body two woollen shirts 
(Jaeger’s) , outside these I had a camel’s-hair coat, and 
last of all a thick rough jersey Instead of the jersey, 
Johansen wore what is called on board ship an 
“ anorak,” of thick homespun, provided with a hood, 
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which he could pull forward in front of his face, and 
made after an Eskimo pattern On our le^s we had, 
next our skin, woollen drawers, and over these knicker- 
bockers and loose gaiters of close Norwegian homespun 
To protect us from wand and fine-driven snow, w'hich, 
being of the nature of dust, forces itself into every 
pore of a woollen fabric, we wore <i suit which has 
been mentioned before, made of a thin, close kind of 
cotton canvas, and consisting of an upper garment 
to pull over the head, provided with a hood m Eskimo 
fashion, and a lower one in the shape of a pair of wide 
overalls 

An important item in an outfit is the foot-gear Instead 
of wearing lom:* stockings, I prcfericd to use loose 
stocking-legs and socks, as these are eas) to dry on 
one's chest when asleep at night On a journey of 
this kind, w4iere one is continually travelling over snow 
and m a low temperature, whether it be on snowshoes 
or not. my experience is that Finn-shoes arc, without 
doubt, the most satisfactor) coveiino for the feet m 
every wa\, but the) must be made of the skin of the 
hmd-legs of the reindeer buck They are w.irm and 
strong, <ire al\\a\s fie\iblc. and \ cry easy to put on and 
take off The) recjuire careful management, however, 
il the) .ire not to be sjxiiled at the outset, and one must 
tr\ as well as one can to dr\ them when asleep <il night 
If It be sunn) and good dr) mg we.ither outside, the best 
plan IS to hang them on <i couple of snow shoe staffs. 
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or somethin*^ of the kind, m the wind outside the tent, 
preferably turned inside out, so that the skin itself 
can diy quickly If one does not take this precaution 
the hair will soon begin to fall out In severe cold, 
such as we had on the first part of the journey, it was 
impossible to dry them in this w'ay, and our only 
resource was then to diy them on the feet at night, 
after ha\ mg carefully brushed and scraped them free 
from snow and moisture Then the next process is to 
turn them inside out, fill them with “sennegraes” or 
sedge, if one ha\e it, thrust one’s feet m, and creep 
into the sleeping bag w'lth them on '' For milder 
weather later on, we had provided ourselves with 
leather boots, of the “komager” type, such as the 
Lapps use m summer In this case they were made 
of under-tanned o\-hide, with soles of the skin of the 
blue seal [P/ioca bni bara) , w'ell rubbed in with a 
composition of tar and tallow they make a wonderfully 
strong and w'atertight boot, especially for use in wet 
w'^eather Inside the Finn shoes w'e used, at the beginning 
of our journey, this “sennegraes” {Carcx cesicarta), of 
which w^e had taken a suppl} This is most effective 
in keeping the feet dry and w'aim, and if used Lapp- 
w'lse, 1 c , wnth bare feet, it draw's all moisture to itself 
At night the w'et “sennegraes” must be removed from 


Compare nij descnption of “finsko” (Finn shoes) in “The First 
Crossing of Greenland,” pp 47 and 48 
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ihc liools, well pulled oui with ihe fin^cis so ih.it ii 
do( s not clini; toodhei, and then diieil duiin<^ the ninliL 
!)y hemp worn inside the co.ii oi iioiiscr-lep; In ih(' 
inoinini; ii will be aboul diy, and L.in be piesscd into 
ihe bools .iijain Liule by liule, bowcxei, il becomes 
used nj), and if il is lo Iasi out a Ions; )oui ney a pood 
supply nuisi be laken 

W'e also h.id with us sotks inrule of shccj)’s wool 
<ind bum. in h.ui, whieh weie both waim .ind dui.ible 
rhen, loo, we look scju.ues o! ••N.vdmel'' oi Noiwesjji.m 
homespun, such .is .ue used in out aimi, W'hich we woie 
(p.uUeul.uly mi sell) insidi oui ’■ kom.iitc i ’’ on the l.iUei 
p.ulof the jouine). when the snow w. is wet 'I'he) .ik 
eomloi table lo wesu .ind e.isi to di\, .is one e.in spie.id 
them out undei one’s eo.il oi tiouseis .ii nit;ht 

On OUI /muds we woie l.nt;e i;lo\es of woll-skin, in 
addition lo oichn.UN woollen mittens underneath, neithei 
ol them h.uini; sep.u.ite di\ isioiis foi the lins;eis 
le\.ieil\ the s.ime diems; jiioeess h.id to Ik ”one ih!ous;h 
with tin s;l<wes ,is with the loots;i.u Altot;ethei the 
w, ninth of one’s nnloitun.Ue bode, eehieii is the only 
souiee ol lu.il one h.is loi this sou ol eeoik, is chiclly 
< \pended in the elloi t lo di e oiu s e .u loiis (;,u ni( nts . .ind 
eee spenl our nii;hls in eeel comjiitsscs, in oidei ih.il the 
mmioee mii;hl ji.iss in .i liltle moie eomfoit 

On OUI eee eeoie (ell h.ils, eehich sh.uled the i e es 

✓ 

from the d.i//lins; ht;ht, ,ind eeeie less pereious to the 
eeind ih.in .in ordin.ne eeoollen c.ip Outside the h.it we 
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*4t.iuialh li.ul oiu oi i\\ o hoods of cloth Hy this means 
we could r( '^ulaie the w.uniih of oui he.ids to .i ceri.iin 
t \lcnl. and this is no nnnnpoi i.inl ihino 

It had l)c(n m\ onttmal intention to use litfht one-m.in 
made ol tin skin of llu remdeci calf As 
these. ho\\(\(r pro\ed to he msulhcienlK w.trm. 1 h.id to 
rt sort to the same piinciple we went on m Cjrecnl.ind. 
/< a douhle hatt ol ailiilt remdcti skin , a considerable 
mcicasi of w.irmlh is thus alt. mud In the f.ict th.it the 
occupants warm < .ich oihei l uilhermoie, a hatr for two 
nun IS not .i hlilc ht;hler ih.m two simple batjs \n 
ob)eclion has bun raised to |oini b.i<rs on the score that 
ones lutthl s rest is apt to be disturbed but this I ha\ e 
not fouiul to be the c.ise 

Someihint,^ which m m\ opinion out^ht not to be 
omitted fiom a sledi^e iouine\ is a hiif ]c\en if thin 
and frail, it affords the members of <in expedition so 
much jirotection and comfort th.it the inconsiderable 
mcre.ise in weij^dn to the ec]ui])ment is more than 
compens.ited for The tents which 1 had had made for 
the expedition were of stroii” undressed silk and \ ery 
li<chi 'fhc) were sijuare .it the base and pointed at 
the to]), ,ind were jiitched by means only of a tent pole 
m the middle, on the s.ime principle as the four-man 
tents used m oiii arm\ Alost of them had canvas 
lloors .ut.iched On our first st.irt we took wnth us 
a tent of this kind, intended to hold four men and 
w'ci!rhm<( .1 little o\er 7 lbs I'he lloor is a certain 
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achantatre, ab it makes the \\hole tent compact and 
quick to put up, besides bein^ more impervious to 
wind The whole tent is sewn in one piece, w^alls and 
floor toi^ether. and the only opening is a little slit through 
which to crawl One drawback, how'ever. to it is, that 
It IS almost impossible not to carr) m wath one a 
certain amount of snow' on the feet This melts during 
the night from the heat of one’s bod) lying on it and 
the floor absorbs the moisture, thereby causing the tent 
to be alw a) s a good deal heavier than the figures given 
here 

I accordingl) relinquished all idea of a tent of this 
kind, and took with me one of about the same 
dimensions, and of the same silk material as the other, 
but without a door It took a little longer to put 
up. but the difference was not great The walls were 
kejit down b) pegs, and when all was finished we would 
bank it carefull) round with snow to exclude wind and 
draughts Then came the actual pitching of the tent, 
which was accomplished b) crawling in through the 
enlr.incc and poking it up with a snow shoe -staff, which 
<ilso ser\ed as tcnt-jiole It weighed a fraction o\er 
3 lbs, including sixteen pegs, lasted the whole journe) 
through — ih.it IS to sa), until the autumn— and was 
<ilwa\-> a eherished place of refuge 

d'he lOolniQ' appa)ains we took with us had the 
,id\<intage of utilising to the utmost the fuel consumed 
With It we were rible, in a \cr\ short space of time, to 
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cook foot! ,iiul smuik.incoiisl) to nick an abunckuicc of 
(kinkino w.Uci, so ik.ii hoik in tlic nioinino and in the 
c\ cMiino w c w ere able to drink .is imicb .is is c m isked. and 
ivcn ,i surplus rein. lined J he .ipp.ii.iius consisted of 
two lioilcis .ind .1 \ ( ssel foi ineltniLi ^now oi ice in, and 
w .IS constructed in tin following; in.innei — Inside a rino- 
sh.iped \ esse I w.is pl.iceii the boiler, while underneath 
this ,10,1111 w.is the I. imp I he entne combustion output 
w.is thus forced to mount into the sji.ice between the 
boiler .ind the i ino-sh.ijied sessel ()\er this w.is .i iight- 
fittino Iid w ith .1 hole in theniRldle through which the hot 
.ur W.IS obkoed to ji.iss befoie it could penetiate farther and 
re.ich the bottom of ,i (l.il snow-meker which w.is placed 
.ibo\ e It d'hen, .ifter h.i\ mo deksered some part of its 
he.it, the .ur ss.is foiced down .iir.un on the outside of the 
riiij^-sh.iiied sessel b\ the help of .i mantle, or c.ip, sshich 
surrounded the whole Mere it pai ted with its last 
rem.imino w.irmth to the outerside of the nno-vessel, 
,ind fin. ills esc.ipcd, almost entnel) cooled, from the lower 
cdi^c of the m.intle 

I'or the heatmo wms used a Swedish gas-petroleum 
lamp, known as “the Primus," in svhich the heat turns 
the peti oleum into gas before it is consumed By this 
means it rendeis the combustion unusually complete 
Numerous experiments made by Professoi Torup at his 
laboratory pios'ed that the cookei m ordinary circum- 
stances yielded 90 to 93 pel cent of the heat which the 
petroleum consumed should, by combustion, theoretically 
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(\olvc A more s,ilisf,iclory result, 1 think, it would be 
difficult to obtain The vessels in this cooker were 
made of German silver, while the lid, outside cap, etc, 



V ere of aluininium J ofrether wiili two tin inu'^s, two 
un sj)oon^,and,i im Lidle. it wc ic^lied exacll) 8 lbs i 3 07s , 
while the lamj), tlu “ Primus,” weighed 4 1 07s 
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Ab fuel, ni) choice this time fell on petroleum (“ snov.- 
Ilake ”) Alcohol, which has g-enerally been used before 
on Arctic expeditions, has several advantages, and, in 
particular, is eas) to burn One decided drawback to it, 
howevei, is the fact that it does not by an}'’ means 
generate as much heat m comparison with its weight as 
petroleum \\hen the latter is entirely consumed, as uas 
the case with the lamp used by us As 1 w'as afraid 
that petroleum might freeze, I had a notion of employing 
gas-oil, but gave up the idea, as it escapes so easily that 
It IS difficult to preserve, and is, moreover, very explosive 
W'^e had no difficulties with our “snowffiake” petroleum 
on account of the cold \Vc took w'lth us rather more 
than 4 gallons, and this quantity lasted us 120 days, 
enabling us to cook tw'o hot meals a da}^ and melt an 
abundance of w'ater 

Of snow'shoes w e took several pairs, as w e had to be 
prepared for breakages in the uneven drift-ice , besides 
this they would probably get considerably •w'orn in the 
summer-time w'hen the snow became wet and granular 
Those w'e took wnth us were particularly tough, and slid 
readily They w'ere, for the most part, of the same kind 
of maple as the sledges, and of birch and hickor}^ The}^ 
had all been well rubbed in with a concoction of tar 
stearine, and tallow 

As w e calculated to subsist, m a measure, on W'hat we 
could shoot ourseh es, it was necessar}’’ for us to have 
fire-arms The most important £'uu foi this kind of 
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work IS, natural!), the rifle , but as. in all likelihood, w'e 
should ha\ e to j^o across large expanses of snow', where, 
probabl), there would be little big game, and Avhereas, on 
the other hand, birds might \ery likely come flying over 
our heads, I thought shot-guns would be the most 
serviceable to us Therefore we decided on the same 
equipment in this respect as we had in Greenland We 
took with us two double-barrelled guns (Buchsflints) , 
each of them ha\ ing a shot-barrel of 20-bore and a barrel 
for ball (Express) of about 360 calibre Our supply of 
ammunition consisted of about 180 rifle cartridges and 
1 50 shot cartridges 

Our nistruiucnls for determining our position and for 
working sights were .1 small light theodolite, specially 
constructed for the purpose, which, with its case (this 
I had also had made to act as a stand) only weighed 
<i little over two pounds \\T had, furthermore, a pocket 
sextant and <in artifici.d glass hori/on, a light azimuth 
compass of aluminium, and a couple of other compasses 
I'or the meteorolooic.d obser\ations we had a couple of 
aneroid barometers, two minimum spirit-thermometers, 
and three quicksiK er sling-thcrmometers In addition to 
ihf we h<id .1 good aluminium telescope, and also a 
phoiogr.iphic camera 

I he most difficult, but <ilso perhaps, the most 
imj)ort<int, point in the equipment of a sledgc-expedition 
IS thorou'^hh good <ind adequate vjctiialhii^^ I ha\e 
iln .id) im ntioned, in the Introduction to this book, that 
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lh( In si .uni Idkiiiosi ohjtcl is lo prolecl oikslII* ,u;ainst 
suii\\ .uul (iiIki ni.il.ulics 1)\ iliL choiLc of focnls, wluch. 
lhr<iu”’li cucful pri p.ir.ilion .uul stcnlis.uiun. .uc assured 
.iiuuiisi dtconiposiiion On .i slcd'^c cxpcdiliun of this 
kind where so imu h .illc'iUion must be |t.ud to the 
weight of tlie ecpnpnu ni, it is h.udl\ possible to t.ike am 
knuls of pro\ isKiiis e\cei)l those whose wemht has 
been leiluccd .is much .is possible In careful .ind com- 
j)l( te dr\ m-^ \s howe\er, nie.it .uul fish .ire not so 

e. isiK eii'^ested when elriid it is no ummjioriant thino to 
h,i\e them m .i puKerised foi m The dried food is m 
this m. inner so I'meK distributee! th.il it c.m. with equal 

f. iciht} 1)^ diirested .uul receneel into the or^'anism 
This |)rep.ir,ition of me.it .uul fish was, therefore, the 
onl\ knul we took with us I he me.it was muscular 
beel t.iken from the o\ .uul freeel from .ill fat, irristle, 
etc , It was then dried ,is epnckly as possible, in a 
completel) fresh condition, .uul thereupon q;round and 
mixed with the s.ime proportion of beef suet as is used in 
the ordinary prep.ir.ition of pemmican This form of 
food, which h.is been used for .i considerable time on 
sledqe expeditions, has i^ained for itself much esteem, 
and nirhtly , if w^ell prepared, as ours w'^as, it is undeni- 
ably .1 nounshiiifr .uul e.tsily di<rested food One ouc^ht 

1 li.nd .nlso Iiacl prcp.'irecl .a large quantity of pemmican, consisting 
ot equal parts of meat-powder and \egetable fat (from the cocoa nut) 
Jins pemmican, however, pro\ed lo be rather an unfortunate inven- 
tion, e\en the dog., would not eat it after the) had tasted it once or 
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not ho\\e\er to trust to its al\\a\s beincj harmless for 
if careless!) prepared t c slow!) or imperfectlv dried it 
ma) also be \er\ injurious to the health 

Another item of our proMsions b) \\hich we set 
ureat store was Value’s fish flour It is well prepared 
and has admirable keeping qualities if boiled in water 
<ind mixed with flour and butter or dried potatoes, it 
furnishes a \ er\ appetising dish Another point which 
should be attended to is that the food be of such a kind 
that It can be eaten w ithout cooking Fuel is part of an 
equipment no doubt but if for some reason or other this 
lie lost or used up one would be in a bad case indeed 
had one not pro\ ided against such a contingency b\ 
taking food which could be eaten m spite of that In 
order to sa\e fuel too it is important that the food 
should not require cooki}2[^ but mereb warming The 
flour that we took with u-' had therefore been steamed 
and could if neccssari ha\e been eaten as it was with- 
out further preparation Mere!) brought to a boil it 
maile a good hot ehsh \\ e also took dried boiled 
poiatoe-' pea-soup chocolate \ ril-food etc Our bread 
was parth carefulK -dried wheaten biscuits and partK 
al'..uron.ue bread which I had caused tf) be made of 
wiieai-tlour mixed with about 30 j)cr cent f)f aleunmate 
l^'iur uegotable albumen) 

• c IVr - t’ ' I- '■ccojTt.i *0- 1 )\ tu ''af : tlr. fat i- 

' < ( <v' ~ vi ronl" '--•f I - " I'r 1 c t u ui fo ' ncnaUr'i^c-' 
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\\ (. .ilso look with us ,i consicici.ibic (iiiaiilil) of buLier 
(K6 lbs ) which h.ul been well worked on board in order 
to j^ti out ,tll superfluous wniei this means not only 

was consider.d)le weiq^hi sa\ed but the butler did not 
become so hard m the cold On the whole it must be 
said ih.u our menus included considerable \ariet), and 
we were ne\er subjected to that sameness of food 
which formei sledij;e c‘\jicdiiions h.i\ e comjDlamed so 
much of rin.ilK we alwa\s hatl ra\enous ajjpetiles. 
aiul alw.i\s ihoutthl oiii me.ds <is delicious ,is the) could 
be 

Oui nudictiic-clu si consisted, on this occasion of a 
little batj; containing, natunill), onl\ the most absolutcl} 
necessar) drugs etc Some splints and some ligatures, 
.ind plaster of Pans bandages, for possible broken legs 
and arms , aperient pills and laudanum for derangements 
of the stomach, which were never required , chloroform 
in case of an amputation, for example, fiom frost-bite , a 
couple of small glasses of cocaine in solution for snow- 
blindness (also unused) , drops foi toothache, carbolic 
acid, iodoform gau/e, a couple of curved needles, and 
some silk for sewang up w'ounds , a scalpel, tw^o artery 
tw’’ee/ers (also for amputations), and a few other sundries. 
Happil} our medicines were hardly ever required, except 
that the ligatures and bandages came in very handily 
the followang winter as wacks for our train-oil lamps 
Still bettei for this purpose, how’’ever, is Nicolaysen’s 
plaster, of which w^e had taken a supply for possible 
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bLLDGL No I — lontinutd 

I hs oz-i Kilo 


l]ag of sewing materials, including sail 
makers palm, sail needles, and other 


sundries 


I o 

I 

2 

"I hrcL Norwegian flags 

0 

4 

0 

I 

Medicines, 

4 

15 

2 

-5 

Photographic camera 

4 

10 


I 

One cassette and one tin box of films 

3 

14 

I 

75 

One wooden cup 

o 

3 

0 

oS 

One rope (for lashing ka}ak to sledge^ 

- 

0 

0 

9 

Pieces of reindccr-skin to pre\ent kaMks 

from chafing 

3 

*5 

1 

S 

ooden shovel 

z 

3 

1 

0 

':»now shoe stair witn disc at bottom 

I 

0 

0 

7 

One bamboo slafi 

I 

0 

0 

45 

J wo oak Staffs 

r 

10 

I 

2 

vSeven re‘=cr\c dog harnesses and two reserve 

hauling ropes 

2 

I 0 

I 

2 

One coil of roj>e 

o 

6 

0 

1 s 

Pour bamboo i oks, for masts and for steer 

mg skdges 

s 

* ; 

t 

0 

One bag of bread 

s 

1 ; 

:: 

i 

» v\1k\ powdei 


5 

I 


sugar 


3 

I 

0 

M albuminous flour 

1 

I j 

c 

s 

hniL lUK K. t ibkt^ 

I 

1 c 

0 

I ^ 

1 nme food lamina 



I 

I 

\s boats cnp->, upf’n llit ^kd^ts wlw 

1 lute Mtk'’ o^ pcmmiran <lo^t.ll ir » 


1 

• 

- 

Oik k ' k V t <• 

t 1 t dtk ji\ V. r 

ii , 

1 ^ 
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SLEDGi. No ^—iOllftttltcd 



T.bs 

07S 

Kilos 

Two sledge sails 

2 

10 

I 2 

Pump 

0 

14 

0 4 

Oar-Wides (made of cam as stretched on 
frames, and intended to be lashed to the 

snow shoe staffs) 

1 


0 5 

Gun 

7 

2 7 

3 

Fhsk 

0 

5 9 

0 17 

Net (for c itching Crustacea in the sea) 

0 

5 2 

0 15 

One pair ‘‘komager ^ 

i 

^5 7 

0 9 

Wateqiroof ka^ ak o\ ercoat of sealskin 

-» 

3 

I 0 

Pur gaiterb 

0 

7 3 

0 21 

Iwo rcstr\e pieces of wood 

0 

9 8 

C 2b 

iwo tins of p^trokum (about 5 gallons) 

40 

0 6 

iS 2 

ral rcser\ e snow shoe fastenings 

0 

15 1 

0 43 

kanlern for changing plates, &c 

r 

I 2 

0 49 

Vrtificial glass horizon 

0 

10 2 

0 29 

Pig with cords and Nautical Mmanack 

0 

4 6 

0 13 

Pocket ‘'Cxtant 

0 

13 7 

0 39 

1 wo \m kets of matches 

0 

^3 7 

0 39 

One rcsLr\e sheet of German siher (tor re 

paMim phics under ‘pledge runners) 

0 

7 4 

0 21 

Piuh 

0 

3 5 

C 1 

Iwo munmum ihcrmunwlera m cascb 

0 

7 4 

0 2 r 

Ihrkc quu w^ihor ihcrmomLlcrs m 

0 

4 9 

0 14 

One compis'> 

0 

S S 

0 :^5 

One iluminnun compisb 

0 

8 4 

G 24 

> tOc'^cope 

1 I 

8 6 

c 7 

*^l.^lK^nL^ or "-LdgL for Finn shok*' 

0 

7 

0 2 

H ig wuh car.r dgos 

26 

I 

ij h5 

1 t 'dwr j)juth wuh rcsLr\e bhoo rc- 

ijUNucs pUtv for gunlocV*: recent 

i^oiK powder 

3 

1 

1 4 
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List of Dogs and their eiglUs— ov 



I bs 

Kilos 

Ilarncl 

39 

»7 7 

Sultan 

6S 

31 0 

Klappcrslangcn 

59 l 

27 0 

Blok 

5 <> 

26 7 

Ihclki 


17 ; 

Sj oil get 

40 

1 S 0 

Katta 


20 7 

Xarnfab 

46 

2 I 0 

Ln jiXgeren 

3^1 

*7 - 

Potifar 

57 

26 0 

Slo^■a.^en 

70 

3 T " 

Kbjun 

61 ’ 

2S 0 

I illera:\cn 

>9 

26 7 

k\ indfolkel 

57 

2(> 0 

Pcrpetiuim 

b; 

rS r. 

Bart) 

60^ 

27 ^ 

Ru'^^en 

^ 

2^ 

Kaifa*- 

Ou 

V = 

L lenka 

' 7 

2 0 C 

IMn 

Oc 

20 N 
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\\ 1 '. \\ ( Fm I 1' ) nil Ik \\i 

At Iasi 1>\ n'lul-il.iN dh March 14th wc tiikilK Icfi ilic 
Fuiu t<i the ikhsl of.i thiin(lLnn'4 ‘'aluic For the third 
tune tare wells .aid muUkd t^ood wishes were exchanged 
Sonv ot our coinr.ides c.une a little wa\ with us but 
'sN erdru}) soon turned b.ick in order to he on board for 
<linmr at 1 oclock It was on the top ol a hummock 
that we two said etood-be e to e.ich other the I'rain 
a as 1\ rv4 behind us an<l 1 can remembir how 1 stood 
'> alehm'4 him as he strode easiK home v arils on his snow - 
sho s 1 half wished I could turn Iiack with him and 
‘md nns'lf a4a:n m the warm saloon 1 knew onl\ too 
w( II ilku a life oj toil ia\ b' Ion m and that it would be 
'in ' to r’l i\ b' Ion V < '•hould a'4,un sleep anel e<it 
• ■ di r I oiaJort/ible roof but th.it th.it time w.is troniej 
•.I O' s', ion^ as It n <ill\ ])ro\td to b* none ol us then 

1 id 'i. id' I \\ ' .dl tlio i^ht tiiat ( iih' r thi i v]»' di- 

’ > \ 1 Al si i ' dl and diat vi shoi-fl r' turn hont' ih.it 

' " e ' n ' ” — o' It 'I ’ o ft I lo^ s s I ( ( d 




THP START ^K()M Till l'R\M 1( M\UCII» 



( )nt iUm [iiut n< s 


I I ; 

\ )illl< wliil' ill* I '^\ci.lin[> 1 ) "1 If It 11 '' 

i! I > ifiiiiiti It IK I f '' u \ t' > HUM I' It K lit h It i ilititi'^lu til 

'filing with t! « nil ih' iK't tl i\ liiii Ills Ik .i\ \ witll-skm 
lion f I'. Wf.f 1' Ik nn f ujiht inisiK iII\ (\|)i<ss<(| u 
ilnio I lull "I s\\( n (ikI Ik iiKi>t I'o ItuK t<> (Ik lire mi 
1*0 IkI !<< •>> I fliv 1 I.lll <11 lltlHlksiM .IIkI l’(tltls(.ll 
\\<ii iIk 11 lilt ttiiK OIK ' It It iikI lilt \ I.tlimiittl .iIdiI” 
t K II U nil ills lo id oil Ills Ii U 1 , It w.is (llIlK till for llu 111 
|0 lyf ( ]t up with U. oil tilt ll.lt lit so (Jtlll kl\ llltl \\( 
oo hut u I k 11 wt t iiiK to prt ssiirt rifIo< s wt wen 

Iirou^lit to 1 'tiiitistill .uitl (In sk (io( s li.id tt) lit* 

Ik Ipt tl o\ 1. 1 \i OIK pi u t (Ik ritlot u.ts so h.id 

til It ut llltl to rirn lilt sk dot s .i knio u.i\ \\ lu‘il 

.iftf I ctiiisitk r.ihk troulik ut li.itl iii.iii.iot d to o'ct 
o\ t r it Ik tt r shook his Iu.kI r<ll(cti\cl\ aiul s.iitl 

t'l |t)hiiis(ii th.u wt shtiuld iiKLt pk'iitN more of the 

s.iiiK kiiitl .llltl h.nc (iitiuoh h.ird work before we had 
e itt.li suffuKiit of the loads to make the sletlo’es rim 
liyhtK Inst hert we c.ime upon .i lono stretch of b.ui 
ice .iiid I’etei hec iiiK more and more concerned for oiii 
future , hilt tow.iids e\enino matters iinpnncd. <uul we 
adv.inctd mort nipidh When we stoppcti at 6 o’clock 
the odonit tei noisterid a otiod 7 miles, which w.is not so 
had for a first (ki\ 's work We h.id a cheerful c\cninq 
111 oiir tent which was jtist about hio enoiioh to hold <ill 
live Pettersi'ii. whti had exerted himself and become 
o\erhe.itLd on the w,i\, shivered .ind q;roanctl while the 
dons well heino titd up .ind fed, <ind the tent pitched 
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t 
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that was ihc icason win he had turned out so carl\ 
Then we had our last pleasant breakfast together, got 
the sledges re.uK, harnessed the dogs, shook hands with 
our companions, and, without man) words being uttered 
on either side, started out into solitude Peter shook 
his head son ow full) as we went off I turned round 
when we had gone some little wa\, and saw his figure on 
the top of the hummock, he was still looking after us 
His thoughts were probabl) sad , perhaps he believed 
that he had spoken to us for the last time 

We found large expanses of flat ice, and co\ ered 
the ground quickl), farther and farther aw a)' from our 
comrades, into the unknown where w^e two alone and 
the dogs were to wander for months The Fraiu's 
rigging had disappeared long ago behind the margin of 
the ice We often came on piled-up ridges and uneven 
ice, w'here the sledges had to be helped and sometimes 
carried over It often happened, too, that they capsized 
altogether, and it w'as only by dint of strenuous hauling 
that w'e righted them again Somewhat exhausted by all 
this hard w'ork, w'e stopped finally at 6 o’clock in the 
evening, and had then gone about 9 miles during the 
day They were not quite the marches I had reckoned 
on, but we hoped that by degrees the sledges would 
become lighter, and the ice better to travel over The 
latter, too, seems to have been the case at first On 
Sunda)^ March 1 7th, I say 111 my diary “ The ice 
appears to be more even the farther north w e get , came 
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Crapter I\'. 

^crO'S a lant hov, e-', e". ^ e^cerda} which recfc-=it:ated a 
Ijr.CT ceto-r.' A: half-past six v,e fad doxe abo^t 9 
rtiLe^. A- ’^e had just reached a wjod campinc^-^oand. 
aud the d'j^- were tired, we stopped- Lowest tempera- 
tu-e [a^t n ^Lt. - ^5*' Fahr. (- ua S C t 

The ice contiaued to beco-ne more e^en dunn^r the 
fodowue: da\s and our ma'che^ often amounted to lu. 
mi'es or m' >re in the day. Now and then a mi-fomune 
m-Ant happen which detained us a> fo- instance, o-e 
da' a iharp spike of ice which "-'a^ standintr np cut a 
hoie in a sack of hsh-dour and all the delicious food ran 
o-xt. It toak us more than an hour to collect it ail 
at£ain. and repair the damiages. Then the odometer p:ot 
b"oker. through being; jamm^ed in somie une' en ice and 
it t-.ok '^m.e hours to mend it be a proce^a of lashinc'- 
But on we went northwards often o' er great, wnde ice- 
piains w h'ch seem.ed as if they mu^t stretcti right to the 
Pole. Som.etimes it happened that we pa-sed through 
niaces where the ice 'was unusualit ma--h e w ith h'gh 
hummo'cks. so that it looked Line undulating courtin' 
c Jeered with sn^w ' This was undoubted!) ^ ery old 
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' ^ «i <1 1!' <1 "■ !!'' i’li'u ''f ! I". ,1 Iiiiil; lull* 

' t iN )■'•', I ) ' '^'1 ' I ' >n 1 J< I t h' ' 1 st ( r I l‘’t "I 

t ' '1 I <1 I ’'1 M i i I' f I'l'H iil'i'ct''! \'.ir .ili( I 

>' ' ]M' 1 •' I i l'■h hiiiniiTu k . .111(1 inotmds 

U' d !' I I'd u'r, tij .mini' I lit' I siiimiit r .u( |i.utidl\ 

' 1 ' d 1 \ d ' . i\ < «i *h' nin md i” im in du \\ m(< rs 

'lltl tl( t! < l!i' "1 IKiV <i tint tin \ IsslIIlK 

lo' r \\ tin ]i ' 'll'!' K ' lull r tilu r th 111 ]iil( s "I s( 1 ii'( 

' I'll Ik'DI I ji 1 i( r d 

\\ ' il'i' d \ Miiiti '"th iin di tr\ s i\ s Ht.uitiliil 
' itii' I }"i It wilin' 111 with lint siiiist ts Inn soiiu 
Vint i"!d jMi lu 111 irl\ in tlu hn^ .it ni-^hts (il w.is 
— ; 1 iiid — } ; () 1 ihi (T — ] I .tiul I ; C ) 1 hi 

’( ( >)')'' '• •" 1 *' i4<ttin^ iii'in (1(11 tlu l.irihcr wt 

id' iiKt' iiul m 'tiiiu |»1 ir( s It Is hk( tninlliiu^ onr 

inliiidiit ll this '^t)( s (III tlu wliolt- thiny will he 

dmu III iu( tinii I h.il d.i\ wt lost (nir oddintttr 

iiul .IS w( did not liiul It (tin till soiiu time .ilttrw.uds 
ind 1 did lun kiuiw how f.ti \s< niu^^lu h.w to i^ni b.ick I 
thought It w.is not woiili whili to rciiirii .mil look lor 
It W.IS tlu i.iiisi lu)WL\tr. ol oiir oiiK hcino ,ihlc 
sul)s( fjiicnth to '.^iii ss .ipproxim.iii h .ii the ilist.mcc wc 
h.id '^onc diinno the d.i\ WV- h.ul .inotlii r mish.ip, loo 
th.it d.i\ 1 his w’.is ih.it one of the iloi^s (n was 

‘ Li\ |.i ^en n ' ) h.ul heconie so ill that ht could not be 
drnen .in\ lon^^ar .ind wc h.ul to let him <^o loose 
It w.is kill in the d.i\ bi fore we disco\ereil tiuil he w.is 

not with us, he h.ul stopped behind .it oui e.impiiu^- 
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•ground when vc brol c tj|j in th( mornin;^-, ,uul f bjul to 
iMck after him on snov\ -shoes, winch cause cl ,t lone'' 
ciclay. 

IhurscJa), ALuch 21st Xmc m the morning, 
— 4.3 1‘ahr, or — 42' C (Minimum m the: ni^lu, 

— 47 2' lothr , e>r — 44 C ) Cle:ar. as it has been ev'ery 
ell) I 3 f,autirul, hn;eht we.ather, ;clcjneius for travelhn^e 
m, hut somejwhat ce4ei at nights, with the quieksilve:r 
coiitinuall) fro/ut Patching Pmn she>fs m this lemper.t- 
lure: msieje ihej tent, with one’s nose slowly freezing 
away, is not all pure enjejyment ” 

“ P'neJay, Maich 22nel Sple.neJiej ite for geaiing over, 
things go Ijetter and he:itf:r Wide* expanses, with a 
feav pressurc-rielges imw ane) then, hut jiassahk* every- 
W'heres Kept at it yesterday from about hrilf-j>ast 

e:leven in the morning to half-past eight at night, 
did a good 21 miles, I hope W'e should be in about 
iaLiliieJe 85 1 he ejnly ehsagrexrible thing to liee ne>w 

IS thee cold, <’)ur e1othe:s are transformed more and memo 
intej a euirass ejf ice; cluring the ela), anel wet bandages 
at night d’he blanke.ts likewise '1 iv. sleeping bag 
ge ts heavier and Iv .ivier from the meastiire* which free /e s 
em the hair inside Ihi- s,ime clear seitlf:el weather 
( ve.ry eliy We are, l>oth longing now for a ehange , a 
fe w clouds aivl a little more mildne ss woulel be va leome ” 
d'he temper, iturr. in the night, —44 8"' J*ahr (—42 / C ) 
liy ,in eibse rvation whleJi 1 tea;!' later in the forenocai. 
onr lititude that day (jrove/l to be; 85 f/ \ 
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" Satuiclav, IMcUch 2310! On account of observation, 
Itibhinjr the loads on the sledi^es, patchinf^ bags, and 
other occupations of a like kind, vhich arc no joke in 
this low tcmpcratuiL we did not manage to get off 
\ esierda\ before 3 o’clock in the afternoon We stuck 
to It till nine in the evening, when we stopped in some 
of the worst ice we ha\ e seen latel) Our day’s march, 
however, had lam across several large tracts of level ice, 
so I think that we made 14 miles or so all the same 
We ha\ e the same brilliant sunshine, but yesterda)’’ 
afternoon the wind from the north-east, which we have 
had for the last few da) s. increased, and made it rather 
raw 

" We passed ovei a large frozen pool yesterday even- 
ing , It looked almost like a large lake ” It could not 
have been long since this w^as formed, as the ice on it 
was still quite thin It is wonderful that these pools can 
form up there at that time of the )'^ear 

From this time forward there was an end of the flat 
ice, w'hich It had been simple enjoyment to travel over , 
and now we had often great difficulties to cope with On 
Sunday. March 24th. I wTite — “ Ice not so good , yester- 
day was a hard day, but we made a few miles, not more, 
though, than seven, I am afraid This continual lifting of 
the hea\ il) -loaded sledges is calculated to break one’s 
back , but better times are coming, perhaps The cold is 
also appreciable, always the same, but yesterday it w'^as 
increased b) the admixture of considerable wnnd from 
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the noith-cabt W'e halted about half-past nine in the 
evening It is perceptible how the clays lengthen, and 
how much later the sun sets , in a few days’ time we shall 
have the midnight sun 

"We killed ‘ Livjtegeien ’ yesterday evenino, and hard 
work It was skmnmo him " This was the first doi> w'hich 
had to be killed , but many came afterwards, and it w\as 
some of the most disagreeable work we had on the 
journey, paiticularly now at the beginning w'hen it w^as 
so cold When this first dog was dismembered <ind 
given to the others, many of them went supperless the 
w'hole night m prefeience to touching the meat Hut as 
the days w^ent by and they became more wmrn-out, the) 
learned to appreciate dog’s-fiesh, and later on we w^ere not 
even so considerate as to skin the butchered animal, but 
served it hair and all 

The following day the ice was occasionally somew'hat 
bettei , but as a rule it w^as bad, and we became more 
and more worn-out with the nevci -ending w^ork of 
helping the dogs, righting the sledges every time the) 
capsized, and hauling, oi carrying them bodil) o\'er 
hummocks and inequalities of the ground Sometimes 
w e w'cre so sleepy m the evenings that our eyes shut and 
w'e fell asleep as w^e w ent along hly head w ould drop, and 
I w ould be aw akened by suddenly falling forw^ard on my 
snow'-shoes Then we would stop, after having found a 
camping-ground behind a hummock or ridge of ice, 
w’here there was some shelter from the wnnd While 
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Johciiisen looked .iftci the dosj^s. il Ljcncr.dK fell to my lot to 
pitch the tent, fill the cooker \\ith icc, lisrlit the burner 
and stcirt the supper .is quickK .is possible This 
^enerall) consisted of ” lobscouse " one day, made of 
pemmican and dried potatoes , another day of a sort of 
fish rissole substance known .is ■•fiskeqratin” m Norwa). 
and III this case composed of lish-meal, llour, and butter 
A third da} it would be jiea, bean, or lentil soup, 
with bread and pemmican Johansen preferred the 
"'lobscouse,' wdiile I h.id a weakness for the “fiskeqratm ” 
As time went b} , however, he came over to my way of 
thinking, and the ' liskeqratm ” took precedence of 
-everything’ else 

As soon as Johansen had finished w'lth the dogs, and 
the different receptacles containing the ingredients and 
■eatables for breakfast and sujijier w ere brought in, as w^ell 
as our bags with private necessities , the sleeping-bags 
w^ere spread out, the tent-door carefully shut, and we 
crept into the bag to thaw our clothes This was not 
ver}'^ agreeable w^ork During the course of the day the 
■damp exhalations of the body had little by little become 
•condensed m our outer g-arments, wTich were now a mass 
of ice and transformed into complete suits of ice-armour 
They w^ere so hard and stiff that if w e had only been 
able to get them off they could have stood by themselves, 
and they crackled audibl}^ every time w^e moved These 
clothes w^ere so stiff that the sleeve of my coat actually 
rubbed deep sores m my wrists during our marches , one 
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of these soies — the one on tlie nirhl hand — oot frost- 
iDitten, the wound orew deeper and deeper, and nearly 
reached the bone I tried to protect it with bandages, 
but not until late in the summer did it heal, and I shall 
probably have the scar for life When we got into 
oLii sleeping-bags m the evening, our clothes began to 
thaw slowly, and on this process a considerable amount 
of physical heat was expended We packed ourselves 
tight into the bag, and lay with our teeth chattering 
for an hour, or an hour and a half, before we became 
aware of a little of the warmth m our bodies w'hich 
we so sorely needed At last our clothes became wet 
and pliant only to free/e again a few minutes after we 
had turned out of the bag m the morning There w^as 
no question of getting these clothes dried on the journey 
so long as the cold lasted, as more and more moisture 
from the body collected m them 

How cold w^e were as we lay there shivering m the 
bag, waiting for the supper to be ready I I, who Avas 
cook was obliged to keej? myself more or less awake to 
see to the culinary operations, and sometimes I succeeded 
At last the supper was ready, w'^as portioned out and, as 
alwaAs, tasted delicious These occasions Avere the 
supreme moments of our existence, moments to AvhichAAe 
looked forAAard the Avhole day long But sometimes aa'c 
A\ ere so weary that our eyes closed, and we fell asleep 
A\ ith the food on its way to our mouths Our hands 
AAOuld fall back inanimate Avith the spoons m them and 
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the food ll\ out. on llic bao Afici suj)|)ci \sc oenerall) 
perniiltcd oursthes the lu\ui\ of ,i liulc c\Lia drink, 
consisiniLT <'f n\.uci <is hoi as we could swallow it, in 
which whc\-pnwdci h<id been dissolved It tasted 
somethin^ like boiled milk ,ind we thoutrht it wonderfully 
comfortmt* it seemed to waim us to the \er) ends of 
our toes Then we would cieej) down into the bao' 
again, buckle the llap caiefull) o\er oiii heads, lie close 
together and soon sleep the sleep of ihejust But even 
in our dreams wc went on ceaseless!), grinding at the 
sledges and drixing the dogs, always northwards, and I 
W'as often cuvakened b\ hearing Johansen calling in his 
sleep to “ Pan,” or • Barrabas,” or “ Klapperslangen ” 

“ Get on, } ou de\ il, ) ou ' Go on, you brutes ' Sass, 
sass Now the whole thing is going over’” and 
evecrations less fit for reproduction, until I went to sleep 
again 

In the morning, as cook, I w'as obliged to turn out to 
prepare the breakfast, wdiich took an hour’s time As a 
rule. It consisted one morning of chocolate, bread, butter, 
and iDemmican , another of oatmeal porridge, or a com- 
pound of floui, water, and butter, in imitation of our 
“ butter-porridge ” at home This was w^ashed down 
with milk, made of whey-pow^der and water The 
breakfast reach Johansen was roused , we sat up in 
the sleeping-bag one of the blankets w'as spread out as 
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a table-cloth, and we fell to ^\ork VJe had a com- 
fortable breakfast, \\rote up our diaries, and then had to 
think about starting’ Rut how tired ^\e sometimes ^\ere. 
and how often \\ouId I not have mven an\thin2’ to be 
able to creep to the bottom of the bag again and 
sleep the clock round It seemed to me as if this 
must be the greatest pleasure in life, but our business 
Avas to fight our way northwards ah\ays northwards 
We performed our toilets, and then came the going 
out into the cold to get the sledges ready disentangle the 
dogs’ traces, harness the animals, and get off as quickly 
as possible I Avent first to find the A\ay through the 
uneA^en ice, then came the sledge A\ith my kayak The 
dogs soon learned to folloAv, but at eA’-ery unex'^enness of 
the ground they stopped, and if one could not get them 
all to start again at the same time by a shout, and so pull 
the sledge over the difficulty one had to go back to 
beat or help them, according as circumstances neces- 
sitated Then came Johansen w ith the two other sledges 
ahvays shouting to the dogs to pull harder, alwa)s 
beating them, and himself hauling to get the sledges 
OA^er the terrible ridges of ice It xvas undeniable 
cruelty to the poor animals from first to last, and one 
must often look back on it with horror It makes me 
shudder eAxn noAV Axhen I think of hoAv A\e beat them 
mercilessly with thick ash sticks when, hardly able to 
moA-e, they stopped from sheer exhaustion It made 
one’s heart bleed to see them but we turned our eyes 
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tn\a\ .ukI hardened oursehes k was neccssar\ , for- 
ward we must .Kiel to this end e\ei) thing else must 
gne place It is the sad part of expeditions of this kind 
that one s\ stematic.dl) kills all belter feelings, until only 
hard-hearted egoism remains \\ hen I think of all those 
splendid animals, toiling for us without a murmur, as long 
as the) could strain a muscle, ne\ ei getting an)* thanks or 
e\ en so much as a kind word, dail) w rithing under the lash 
until the time came w'lien the) could do no more and death 
freed them from their j^angs — when I think of how the)* 
were left behind, one b) one, up there on those desolate 
ice-fields, which had been witness to their faithfulness 
and devotion, I have moments of bitter self-reproach 
It took us two alone such a long time to pitch 
the tent, feed the dogs, cook, etc , m the evening, 
and then break up again and get read) in the morning, 
that the days never seemed long enough if we w'^ere to 
do proper day’s marches, and, besides, get the sleep we 
required at night But when the nights became so light. 
It was not so necessar)* to keep regular hours an)^ longer, 
and we started when w^e pleased, whether it was night or 
da) We stopped, too, w^hen it suited us, and took the 
sleep w^hich might be necessar)* for ourselves and the 
dogs I tried to make it a rule that our marches 
were to be of nine or ten hours’ duration In the 
middle of the day we generall) had a rest and some- 
thing to eat, as a rule bread and butter, with a little 
pemmican or liver pate These dinners were a 
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feeling of thirst made itself felt, a piece of fresh ice, of 
which, as a rule, there was ahvays some to be found was 
sufficient to dispel it The reason wdiy w^e w ere spared 
this suffering w^hich has been one of the greatest hardships 
of many sledge expeditions, must be attributed m a great 
measure to our admirable cooking apparatus B) the 
help of this w'e were able, wnth the consumption of a 
minimum of fuel, to melt and boil so much w ater e\ ery 
morning that w^e could drink all w’^e washed There was 
even some left over, as a rule, wTicli had to be throw n 
aw’^ay The same thing was generally the case in the 
evening. 

“ Friday, March 29 We are grinding on, but \ ery 
slowdy The ice is only tolerable, and not what I expected 
from the beginning' There are often great ridges of 
piled up ice of dismal aspect, which take up a great 
■deal of time, as one must go on ahead to find a 
way, and, as a rule, make a greater or less detour to get 
over them In addition, the dogs are growing rather 
slow and slack, and it is almost impossible to get them 
on And then this endless disentangling of the hauling- 
ropes, AMth their infernal twists and knots which get ^\orse 
and worse to undo^ The dogs jump oven and m between 

* WhereTs eating snow may increase the abo\ e-mentioned feeling of 
thirst, and ha\e disagreeable consequences in other ways, sucking a 
piece of ice, which will soon quench it, may safely be resorted to, par- 
ticularly if It be held in the hand a little while before putting it m the 
mouth Many tra\ellers ha\e, no doubt, had the same experience 
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one another ince^bantlv and no sooner has one carefullv 

^ ✓ 

cleared the haulins^-ropes than they are twisted into a 
\ entable skein again Then one of the sledges is stopped 
by a block of ice The dogs howl impatiently to follow their 
companions in front then one bites through a trace and 
starts off on his own account perhaps followed by one or 
two others and these must be caught and the traces 
knotted there is no time to splice them properly nor 
would It be a ver\' congenial task in this cold So we go 
on when the ice is uneven and ever}' hour and a half 
at least have to stop and disentangle the traces 

* We started yesterday about half-past eight in the 
morning and stopped about Aa e in the afternoon After 
dinner the north-easterly wind which we have had the 
w hole time suddenly became stronger, and the sky o\ er- 
casL W e welcomed it with joy for we saw in it the sign 
of a probable change of w eather and an end to this per- 
petual cold and brightness I do not think w e decei\ ed 
ourselves either. Yesterday e\ening the temperature had 
risen to — 29 2' Fahr ( — 34 C ), and we had the best 
night in the bag we ha\e had for a long time Just now 
as I am cretting the breakfast readv I see that it is clear 
again and the sun is shining through the tent wall 

* The ice we are now travelling o\er seems on the 
w hole to be old but sometimes w e come across tracts, 
of considerable width of uneven new ice which must 
have been pressed up a considerable time I cannot 
account for it in any other way than by supposing 
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It to be ice from great open pools which must have 
formed here at one time We have traversed pools 
of this description, with level ice on them, several 
times ” That day I took a meridian observation, which, 
however, did not make us farther north than 85° 30'. 
I could not understand this , thought that w^e must be 
m latitude 86°, and, therefore, supposed there must be 
something wTong wnth the observation 

“ Saturday , March 30th Yesterday was Tycha 
Brahe’s day At first w^e found much uneven ice and 
had to strike a devious route to get through it, so that 
our day's march did not amount to much, although we 
kept at It a long time At the end of it, however, and 
after considerable toil, w^e found ourselves on splendid 
flat ice, more level than it had been for a long time. 
At last, then, w'e had come on some more of the good 
old kind, and could not complain of some rubble and 
snow-drifts here and there , but then we were stopped 
by some ugly pressure-ridges, of the worst kind, formed 
by the packing of enormous blocks The last ridge 
W'as the worst of all, and before it yawned a crack in the 
thick ice, about 12 feet deep When the first sledge 
was sfoingf over all the dog's fell m and had to be hauled 
up again One of them — ‘ Klapperslangen ’ — slipped 
his harness and ran away As the next sledge was 
going over it fell in bodily, but happily was not smashed 
to atoms, as it might have been We had to unload it 
entirely in order to get it up again, and then reload, all 
VOL II K 
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hands is desperate work But finally we were m our 
dear bag, with the ‘ Primus ’ singing cosily, when, to 
cro^\ n our misfortunes, I discovered that it would not 
burn I examined it everywhere, but could find nothing 
wrong Johansen had to turn out and go and fetch the 
tools and a leserve burner, while I studied the cooker 
At last I discovered that some ice had got in under the 
lid, and this had caused a leakage Finally w^e got it 
to light, and at 5 o’clock in the morning the pea-soup 
was ready, and \ ery good it w^as At three m the after- 
noon I w'as up again cooking Thank Heaven, it is w^arm 
and comfortable in the bag. or this sort of life w^ould be 
intolerable 

“Sunday, March 31st Yesterday, at last, came the 
long-w ished-for change of weather, wnth southerly wand 
and rising temperature Early this morning the thermo- 
meter show'ed — 22° Fahr ( — 30° C ), regular summer 
w'eather, in fact It was, therefore, with lightened hearts 
that we set off over good ice, and wnth the wind at our 
backs On we w^ent at a very fair pace, and ever)^thing 
was going w^ell, when a lane suddenly opened just in 
front of the first sledge We managed to get this 
over by the skin of our teeth , but just as we were 
going to cross the lane again after the other sledges a 
large piece of ice broke under Johansen, and he fell in, 
wetting both legs — a deplorable incident While the lane 
was gradually opening more and more, I went up and 
down It to find a way over, but without success Here 
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we were, with one man and a sledge on one side, twa 

sledges and a wet man on the other, with an ever- 

widening lane between The kayaks could not be 
launched, as, through the frequent capsizing of 

the sledges, they had got holes in them, and for 

the time being were useless This was a cheer- 
ful prospect for the night , I on one side with 
the tent, Johansen, probably frozen stiff, on the 
other At last, after a long detour, I found a way 
over, and the sledges were conveyed across It was out of 
the question, however, to attempt to go on, as Johansen’s 
nether extremities were a mass of ice and his overalls so 
torn that extensive repairs were necessary ” 



CHAPTER V 
A Hard Struggle 

"Tulsdvv, April 2ncl There are many different kinds 
of difficulty to overcome on this journey, but the 
worst of all, perhaps, is getting all the trifles done and 
starting off In spite of my being up by 7 o’clock on 
Monday evening to do the cooking, it was nearly two this 
morning before we got clear of our camping-ground 
The load on Johansen’s sledge had to be relashed, as 
the contents of one grip had been eaten up, and we 
had to put a sack of bread m its place Another grip 
had to be sewn together, as it was leaking pemmican 
Then the sledge from which the bread-sack had been 
taken had to be lashed secure again, and while we had 
the ropes undone it was just as well to get out a supply 
of potatoes ^ During this operation we discovered that 

* We always kept a supply of our various provisions m small bags 
inside the “ kayaks,” so that we could get out whatever we wanted for 
our daily consumption without undoing the big sacks, which were sewn 
up or securely fastened in other ways 
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there was a hole in the fish-flour sack, which we lied 
up, but no sooner had we done so, than we found 
another large one which required sewing When we 
came to pack the potato-sack this too had a hole 
in It, which we tied up, and so on Then the dogs' 
traces had to be disentangled , the whole thing was in an 
inexliicable muddle, and the knots and twists in the ic>, 
frozen lope got worse and worse to deal with Johansen 
made haste and patched his trousers before breakfast 
The south wind had become what on board the Frain we 
should have called a ‘mill breeze’ {t e , 19 to 23 feet in the 
second) , and, with this at our back, we started off in 
driving snow Everything went splendidly at first, but 
then came one pressure-ridge after another, and each one 
was worse than the last We had a long halt for dinner 
at eight or nine in the morning, after having chosen our- 
selves a sheltered place m the lee of a ridge We 
spiead out the sleeping-bag, crept down into it with our 
food, and so tired was I that I went to sleep with it 
m my hand I dreamed 1 was m Norway, and on a 
visit to some people I had only seen once in my life 
befoie It was Christmas Day, and I was shown into a 
great empty room, where we were intended to dine The 
room was very cold, and I shivered, but there were 
already some hot dishes steaming on the table, and a 
beautiful fat goose How unspeakably did I look forward 
to that goose Then some other visitors began to 
arrive . I could sec them through the window, and was 
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that when we finally came to a standstill we had been 
on the move so long that it was too late to wind up 
our watches Johansen’s had stopped altogether, mine 
was ticking, and happily still going when I wound it 
up, so I hope that it is all right Twelve mid-day, 
— 24 6°Fahr (—31 5°C ) Clear weather, south-easterly 
wind (13 feet m the second) 

" The ice seems to be getting worse and worse, and 
I am begfinmnsf to have doubts as to the wisdom of 
keeping northwards too long 

“Wednesday, April 3rd Got under way yesterday 
about three in the afternoon. The snow was in first- 
rate condition after the south-east wind, which continued 
blowing till late in the day The ice was tolerably 
passable, and everything looked more promising , the 
weather was fine, and we made good progress But 
after several level tracts with old humpy ice, came some 
very uneven ones, intersected by lanes and pressure- 
ridges as usual Matters did not grow any better 
as time went on, and at midnight or soon after we 
were stopped by some bad ice and a newly frozen lane 
which would not bear As we should have had to 
make a long detour, we encamped, and Russen was 
killed (this was the second dog to go) The meat was 
divided into 26 portions, but eight dogs refused it, and 
had to be given pemmican I'he ice ahead does not 
look inviting These ridges are enough to make 
one despair, and there seems to be no prospect of things 
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It became more and more of a riddle to me that we 
did not make greater progress northwards I kept on 
calculating and adding up our marches as we went 
along, but always with the same result , that is to say, 
provided only the ice were still, we must be far above 
the eighty -sixth parallel It was becoming only too 
clear to me, however, that the ice was moving south- 
wards, and that m its capricious drift, at the mercy 
of wind and current, w^e had our worst enemy to 
combat 

“ Friday, April 5th Began our march at three yester- 
day morning The ice, however, was bad, with lanes 
and ridges, so that our progress was but little These 
lanes, with rubble thrown up on each side, are our 
despair It is like driving over a tract of rocks, and 
delays us terribly First I must go on ahead to find a 
way, and then get my sledge through , then, perhaps, by 
way of a change, one falls into the water yesterday I 
fell through twice If I w'ork hard in finding a way and 
guiding my sledge over rough places, Johansen is 
no better off, with his two sledges to look after It is a 
tough job to get even one of them over the rubble, to 
say nothing of the ridges , but he is a plucky fellow, and 
no mistake, and never gives in Yesterday he fell into 
the water again in crossing a lane, and got wet up to his 
knees I had gone over on my snowshoes shortly before, 
and did not notice that the ice was weak He came 
afterwards without snow-shoes walking beside one of the 
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slcd'^cs when siicUlciiK ilic ice !f.i\ c, .iiul he: fell through 
ll.tppiK he ni.ui.igcd to c.ucli hold of the sledge, <uid 
the dot;s, which did not stop. ])ulled him up again 
I hesL b.uhs .ire not ,m immixed pleasure now that there 
is no possihilit\ of drying or ch.uiging one’s clothes, iind 
one must wear .1 chain mail of ice until the) th.iw <md dry 
on the hoiK, which takes some time m this temperature 
I took an ohsertation foi longitude and .1 magnetic 
<*hstr\ ,111011 \esterda\ moining, .ind h.ive sjieni the 
whole forenoon to-d.i\ m c.ilcul.itions (inside the bag) to 
find out oui ex.ict position I find our l.ititude )esterday 
was 86 2 8' \ 'I'his is \ei\ httle, but what can we do 
when the lee is what it is ^ And these dogs cannot work 
h.irder th.m the\ do. poor things 1 sigh for the sledge- 
dogs from till Oleiiek d.uh now I he longitude for 
\esierd.iy w.is 98^ 15", xsiruition 4° 

“ 1 begin to think more and more that we ought to 
turn b.ick before the time we originally fixed'' It is 
])robabl\ 350 miles or so to l^etei mann’s Land (in point 
of f.ict It w.is about ^50 miles to Cape Fligely) , but it 
will probably t.ike us all we know to get o\ cr them 
The question lesoKes itself into this Ought w^e not, at 
any rate, to reach S;"" N ^ But I doubt wdiether we can 
manage it, if the ice does not improve 

" Saturd.i) , Apiil 6th Tw'o am, —114° Fahr 


* Wlien I lufi ilie ship I had purposed to travel northwards for 
50 d.ajs, for wIik li time we had taken provender for the dogs 
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{ — 24 2° C ) The ice grew worse and worse Yester- 
day It brought me to the verge of despair, and when we 
stopped this morning I had almost decided to turn back 
I will go on one day longer, however, to see if the ice is 
really as bad farther northwards as it appears to be from 
the ridge, 30 feet m height, where w^e are encamped 
We hardly made 4 miles yesterday Lanes, ridges, 
and endless rough ice, it looks like an endless moraine 
of ice-blocks , and this continual lifting of the sledges 
over every irregularity is enough to tire out giants 
Curious this rubble-ice For the most part it is not so 
very massive, and seems as if it had been forced up 
somewhat recently, for it is incompletely covered with 
thin, loose snow, through which one falls suddenly up to 
one’s middle And thus it extends mile after mile north- 
wards, while ever)'^ now^ and then there are old floes, 
with mounds that have been rounded off by the action of 
the sun m the summer — often very massive ice 

“ I am rapidly coming to the conclusion that we are 
not doing any good here W e shall not be able to get 
much farther north, and it wall be slow work indeed if 
there be much more of this sort of ice tow^ards Franz 
Josef Land On the other hand, we should be able 
to make much better use of our time there, if we should 
have any over 8 30 p m , — 29 2° Fahr ( — 34° C ) 

“ Monday, April 8th No, the ice grew worse and 
wmrse, and we got no w^ay Ridge after ridge, and 
nothing but rubble to travel over We made a start 
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at two o’clock or ^o tins morniii'4, .uicl kept .it it as lonir 
as we could, liftin'4 the sledtjcs all the time, but it jrrew' too 



“l W’LNT ON AHIAD ON SNOWSHOES” 


bad at last I went on a good way ahead on snowshoes, 
but saw no reasonable prospect of advance, and from the 
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highest hummocks only the same kind of ice was to be 
seen It was a veritable chaos of ice-blocks, stretching 
as far as the horizon There is not much sense in 
keeping on longer , we are sacrificing valuable time 
and doing little If there be much more such ice 
between here and Franz Josef Land, we shall, indeed, 
want all the time we have 

“I therefore determined to stop, and shape our course 
for Cape Fligely 

“ On this northernmost camping-ground we indulged in 
a banquet, consisting of lobscouse, bread-and-butter, dry 
chocolate, stewed ‘ tytlebser,’ or red whortleberries, and 
our hot whey drink, and then, with a delightful and 
unfamiliar feeling of repletion, crept into the dear 
bag, our best friend I took a meridian obsen'^ation 
yesterday, by vhich I see that we should be in latitude 
86'^ I o' N , or thereabouts ^ This morning 1 took an 
observation for longitude At 8 30 a m , — 25 6° Fahr 
{-32'^C)” 

“ Tuesday, April 9th Yesterday’s was our first march 
homewards We expected the same impracticable ice, 
but, to our amazement, had not gone far before we came 
on tolerably good ground, which improved steadily, and, 
with only a few stoppages, we kept at it till this morning 


* This was the latitude I got by a rough estimation, but on further 
calculation it proved to be 86’ 136' N , the longitude vas about 
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We came upon ridges, to be sure, l:)ut they always 
allo^\ed themselves to be negotiated pretty easily, and we 
did well Started )esterday about two m the afternoon, 
and kept going till one this morning ” 

“Thursday, April iith Better and better Found 
nothing but beautiful level tracts of ice yesterday, with a 



few ridges, which were easy to get over, and some lanes, 
with young ice on, which gave us rather more trouble 
They ran, however, about m our direction (our course is 
now the magnetic S 22° W , or about the true W S W ), 
and we could go alongside them At last, however, we 
had to make a crossing, and accomplished it successfully, 
although the ice bent under us and our sledges more than 
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was desirable Late m the afternoon we came across a 
channel, which we proposed to cross in the same 
way We reached the other side with the first sledge 
safely enough, but not so with the other Hardly had 
the leaders of the team got out to the dangerous place 
where the ice \\ as thinnest, and where some water was 
on the surface, when they stopped and wanly dipped 
their paws in the water Then through went one of 
them, splashing and struggling to get out The ice 
began to sink under the weight of the other dogs and 
the sledge, and the ater came flowing up I dragged 
dogs and sledge back as quickly as possible, and 
succeeded in driving them all on to the firm ice again in 
safety We tried once again at another place, I running 
over first on snow shoes and calling to the dogs, and 
Johansen pushing behind, but the results as no better 
than the first time, as ‘Suggen’ fell in, and we had to go 
back Only after a long detour, and ver)’’ much fagged, 
did we finally succeed in getting the two last sledges 
over We were lucky in finding a good camping-place, 
and had the ^varmest night and the most comfortable (I 
might almost say cosy) morning — spent, be it said, in 
repairs — that v e have had on the trip I think we did the 

longest day’s march yesterday that we have yet achieved • 
about 15 miles Tvo in the afternoon, —176° Fahr 
(- 27 6° C) 

“Saturday, April 13th We have traversed nothing 
but good ice for three days If this goes on, the 
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I (.Him jounu \ will !)(. quiekci ih.iii 1 lliou'^hl 1 
do mu inuU I st.iiid this sudden ch.iiioi, m ihc n.uuro of 
till ice C.in ii 1 )L ih.u wc .irc ir.i\(llino in llit same 
dncciion wiih iIk iicnd ol lli( i idoes .iiul irreoul.inlies 
so ihai now w( ^o .donq beiwctn them inslc<ad of 
h.ivino lo make our w.i\ o\ ( r tluni^ 1 he kincs wc 
h.i\ « tonu .icross s( em .t 11 lo ponil lo lliis lhe\ follow 
our (.ouis( |)nu\ ilostK W I h.id ihc misfortune 
\<si(rd.i\ to 1(1 (lui w.iielus run down, the time 
Iniwiin oiu lim<4 into iht h.ii^ on the pre\ lous m^ht 
.uul eiu.im|)tn'4 \isierd.i\ w.is too lon*.^ Of couis( we 
wound them uj) .i-^am hut the onl\ ihino 1 can now do 
to find (ircmwieh mean liim, is to i.ikc .i limc-obsei \ <i- 
tion .uul .111 ohsei \ .ilion for l.iiiiude .uul then esiim.ite 
llu, .ipproNim.iie disl.inee from our lurnmo-jjoml on 
\]inl ,Sth when I took the l.ist ohser\.aion for longitude 
r>\ this me.ms ilu error will h,udl\ he t^re.il 

1 conclude ih.u we h.i\e not qonc less ih,m 14 miles 
.1 d.i\ on .111 .ner.ioe the l.isi three d.i\ s, and ha\ e 
consequently .uK .meed 40 or more miles m a direction 
S 22 \\" (m.i>4iKti() When we stopped here \ esierda) 

‘ H.irh.ir.i w'.is killed 1 hese sl.iuohternu^s ,ire not very 
' pleasant episodes Cle.u we.uher, ,il 6 30 this morninq 
— 22" I'kdir ( — :;o C ) , wind south (6 to 9 feet) 

‘ '\piil 14th Easter D.iy We were unfortunate with 
Lines ) esterd.q . .ind they forced us considerably out of 
our course We w'ere stopped <it last by a particularly 
aw'kw'ard one, ,ind .iftcr I h.id tjone alongside it to find a 
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ha\e been drifting rapidly northwards, which is very 
good for the Fra/ii, but less so for us The wind 
has been southerly the last fev days I assume 
that ve are nov in longitude 86° E , and have reckoned 
the present reading of our watches accordingly ^ The 
\ariation here I find to be 42 5° Yesterday ve steered 
S 10° W (magnetic) , to-day I will keep S 5° W , and 
to-morrow due south way of a change to-day, the 

sk\ has been o\ercast, but this evening, when ve 
partook of our second breakfast, the sun was shining 
cheeril) m through the tent-wall Johansen has patched 
clothes to-da\ , while I have made calculations and 
pricked out the courses So mild and balmy it has not 
been before lo p m , —14° Fahr ( — 25 6° C ) 

“ Tuesday, April i6th As ^^e ^^ere about to start off 
at I o clock yesterday morning/ Baro’ sneaked a^^ ay before 
e could harness him , he had seen a couple of the other 
dogs being put to, and knew what was coming As I 
did not wish to lose the dog — he was the best I had in 


* I felt convinced ^^e could not ha\e reached such a ^\este^ly longi- 
tude, but assumed this for the sake of certainty, as I would rather come 
down on the east side of Franz Josef Land than on the vest side 
Should ve reach the latitude of Petennann’s Land or Prince Rudolf 
Land without seeing them, I should in the former case be certain that 
we had them on our vest, and could then look for them in that 
direction, vhereas, in the event of our not finding land and being 
uncertain vhether ve vere too far east or too far vest, ve should not 
then know m what direction ve ought to look for it 
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my team — this caused some delay I called and called, 
and went peering round the hummocks m search of him, 
but saw nothing, only the ice-pack, ridge upon ridge 
disappearing towards the hori/on, and farthest north the 
midnight sun shining o\ er all The world of ice was 
dreaming in the bright, cool morning light ^\'e had 
to leave \Mthout the dog, but, to my great delight, I 
soon caught sight of him far behind us in our uake , 
I thought I had seen his good face for the last time He 
was evidently ashamed of himself, and came and stood 
quite still, looking up at me imploringl) when I took 
him and harnessed him I had meant to whip the dog. 
but his eyes disarmed me 

“We found good passable ice, if not alwa)s quite Hat. 
and made satisfactory progress Some ridges, howeier 
forced us west of our course Later on in the morning 
I discovered that I had left m) compass behind at some 
place or other where I had had it out to take our 
bearings It could not be dispensed with so 1 had 
to return and look for it I found it, too, but it was 
a hard pull-back, and on the wa) I was incon\ enienced 
for the first time by the heat . the sun scorched quite 
unpleasant!) When I at last got back to the sledges, 

1 felt rather slack, Johansen was sitting on the kayak 
fast asleep, basking in the sun Then on again, but 
the light and warmth made us drowsy and slack, and. 
try as w^e would, w^e seemed to lag, so at ten in the 
forenoon w^e decided to camp, and I was not a little 
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sui prised, A\hen I took the meteorologicdl observation, 
to find that the sv insf-thermometer showed — 1 2° Fahr 
( — 26 2^ C ) The tent was accordingly pitched m the 
bi oiling sun, and nice and warm it soon was inside 
\\ e had a comfortable Easter dinner, which did service 
for both Easter Da) and Easter Monday I reckon the 
distances we covered on Easter Eve and ) esterday at 
about 1 5 miles, and w^e should thus be altogether 60 
miles on our way home 

‘Wednesday, April 17th — 18 4° Fahr ( — 28° C ) 
Yesterda) , without doubt, we did our longest day’s march 
We began at half-past seven in the morning, and ended 
at about nine at night, wnth a couple of hours’ rest in 
the bag at dinner-time The ice was what I should 
previousi) have called anything but good , it was 
throughout extremely uneven, with pressed-up, rather 
new ice and older, rounded-off ridges There were 
ridges here and there, but progress was possible every- 
where, and by lanes, happily, we were not hindered 
The snow^ was rather loose between all the irregularities 
of the ice , but the dogs hauled alone everywhere, and 
there is no cause to complain of them The ice we are 
now' stopping m seems to me to be something like that 
we had around the Fram We have about got down to 
the region where she is drifting I am certain we did 
20 miles yesterday, and the distance homew^ards should 
now'^ be altogether 368 miles 

“ The weather is glorious nowadays, not so cold as 
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to inconvenience one, and continual clear sunshine 
without any wind to signify There is remarkable 
equableness and stagnancy m the atmosphere up here, 
I think We have travelled over this ice for up-wards 
of a month now, and not once have we been stopped 
on account of bad weather — the same bng-ht sunshine 

o 

the whole time, with the e\ception of a couple of days, 
and even then the sun came out Existence becomes 
more and more enjoyable , the cold is gone, and we 
are pressing forward towards land and summer It is 
no trial now'- to turn out m the mornings, with a good 
day’s march before one, and cook, and he snug and 
warm m the bag and dream of the happ)- future when 
we get home Home ^ 

•* Ha\e been engaged on an extensive sartorial under- 
taking to-day , my trousers were getting the worse for 
wear It seems quite mild now to sit and sew m 
— Fahr m comparison with — 40° Fahr Then cei- 
tainly it was not enjoyable to ply one’s needle 

Frida}, April 19th We now have proxender for the 
dogs for two or three da\s more, but I think of saving 
It a little longer and having the worst dogs eaten first 
Yesterday ' Perpetuum ’ was killed This killing of the 
animals, especialK the actual slaughtering, is a horrible 
affair W^e ha\e hitherto stuck them with a knife, but 
It was not xery satisfactor) Yesterday, howexer we 
determined to try a new method strangulation 
According to our usual custom, xve led the dog away 



IiL'Iiiml ,i Innniiiock s(i ili.u ihc others should not know 
wh.u w.is ijoint; on I'lieii \\c put .i rope round the 
anim.d's neck, and each ]nilled with .dl his mitjht, but 
w uhout effect and at last w e could do no more Our 
h.uuls were losmt; all sense of fechnt^ in the cold, and 
there was nothint^ for it but to use the knife Oh. it 
was horrible' NaturalK, to shoot them would be the 
most coinenient .md merciful w.i) but we arc loath to 
expenil our j)rccious .immunition on them , the time may 
come when we shall need il soreK 

‘The obser\ations ycstcrcku show that we have i!;ot 
down to 85 ^7 S' X, .md the longitude should be 

79' 26' h' This t.dhes well with our reckoning We 
h.i\ e gone 50 miles or so since the last observation 
{A|)ril 13th), just wh.it 1 had assumed beforehand 

“ Still the same brilliant sunshine, day and night 
Vcsterd.i) the wind from the north freshened, and is 
still blowing to-day, but docs not trouble us much, as 
It IS behind us The temperature, wdiich now keeps 
from about 4° to 22° below zero (Fahr ), can only be 
described as agreeable This is undoubtedly fortunate 
for us, if It were warmer, the lanes w'ould keep open 
.1 longer time I\Iy greatest desire now^ is to get under 
land before the lanes become too bad What we shall 
do then must be decided by circumstances 

“Sunday, April 21st At 4 o’clock yesterday we 
got under way During the night w'e stopped to have 
something to eat These halts for dinner, when we 
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take our food and crav. i u eli dov- n to the bottom of 
the bag v-here it v.arm and comfortable are unusually 
co-'\ After a uood nap v.e set off again, but were 
-oon -topped by the ugliest lane we have yet come 
across I set oft aloncf it to hnd a pas-age but only 
found m\self iromg through bad rubble The lane wa-s 
e\ er\ v here equally broad and uncompronusinq equally 
full f>f ao'gresated block.- and brash testifxintj clearlv 
to the manner in vh ch dunng a lontr penod the 
ice here has been in motion and been crushed and 
d’-mtetnuted b} continual pre'^sure This was apparent, 
in numerou- nev ndqe- of rubble and hummocky 
ice and the crack- running in all direction- I hnalh 
found a crossing but v hen after a long circuit I had 
con\e\ed the cara\an there it had chanved in the 
inter\al and I diu not think it ad\i-able to make 
the attempt. But thouqh I went fan;her than far 
a-, ", e -^a} I onl\ found tbe -ame abominable lane 
full of lump- f>f ice indnnmq at one and hi^h 
pre— ure-ridtje- on each ‘^ide Thing- v ere becoming 
wo--e and wor-e In sei era^ case- the-e lump- 
o“' 'ce were I not'ced ntermk.ed wicr eartbt matter 
In <tne place, the who'e noe from which b’ock- 
had been pre— ed uo into a ndge wa> entire!} ciark 
oroun iH colour but whether th>- was from mua or from 
o-i^anic matter I d'd not yet near enough to determine 
Tre ridyes were fa r]\ riyh in some place- and reached 
'^’e'yht of 25 feet o- 50 I had a yood opportun't}- here 
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<»l h<i\\ ih( \ .issutn( foitns like icc-inouiu.uiis 

with sir.ii'^hi M<lt s i.uisiil 1)\ ilu spliUiiv^ of old 

. ul’^t s ii < rsi 1\ in St \ ( I .il dirt < ti'»ns 1 h.i\ e nfic n on 
ihts till III \ situ ni.issnt hi'^h luininiitrks wiili sinnl.ir 
stjiMit suits .tnd <>l '^n .11 t in iinifert lu t soniciimcs 

t]uilf itstmhlnv^ siu»\\ ttntittl islands 1 he\ .lie ol 
‘ ]* d I I't 1 \ slit u t IS <^o()d .is ,ui\ oiu can \\ isli 

I iv.is tiiiisiruntd .11 l.ist Id rt turn with in\ mission 
un m (tni]»lisht d \t.irl\ tin nitisi annovin^ ihinc; 
iliDui n w.is ih It on tilt otlit I suit of tin l.ini 1 ctuild 
St f lint ll.it ut strtttliiiiD soinlns.irds — .iiul now to lu 
til)liD( d to camp lu rt .iiul w.ut' 1 h.ul. liowc\ii .dic.uK 
posst sst d ni\ soul ill p.iticiut when on lomnu^ b.ick 
to oiii oritiin.il stopping pi. u ( I loiiiui a tolci.ibh oood 
uitissinn clost In n We c\cinu.ill\ ool the other side, 
with the ICC orindiiio; undci oiir feet the while and In 
ih.u time It w.is 6 o’clock m the mornmtr We kept .U 
It a little while longer o\cr be.uitiful Hat icc but the 
do<rs were tiled .ind it w,is iie.irK hours since the) 
h.id been fed As we were h.isiemno .done we suddenK 
came .icioss an immense piece of timbei sticking up 
obliqueh from the surface of the ice It was Siberuin 
larch ,is f.ir as 1 could make out. .md piobabl) raised in 
this m, inner throuj^h piessuie lono aqo I\l<in) <i <rood 

N\t. s.iw no rcil icc moiinl.uns at anj period of our journey before 
we got under land, eierjlliing was sea ice llie same w. as llie case 
during iIk drift of llie T/trw 
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meal could we have cooked with it had we been able to 
drag It with us, but it was too heavy We marked it 
‘ F N , H J , 85° 30' N and went on our way 

“ Plains of ice still before us 1 am looking forward 
to getting under way Gliding over this flat surface on 
one’s snowshoes almost reaches the ideal , land and 
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home are nighei, .ind as one goes rilong one’s ihouglus 
fly southwards to ever) thing that is beautiful Si\ m 
the morning. — 22° Ftdir {— -50° C ) 

"Monda), April 22nd If we have made good pro- 
gress the jirexious da)s, )esterd.iy simply outdid itself 
1 think I may reckon our day’s march at 25 miles, but, 
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lor ilic s.ikc of ccii.iintx, lump the two last cl.i)s 
KiiXtthei. .iiul pul them clown at miles I he cloths, 
ihou'^h, .ire iK'^mmni^ to i^el tired , it is appioachmt^ the 
lime for us to c.imp rhe\ are impatient for food, and, 
i^row n moie .mil more i^reecK for fresh doit’s flesh, throw 
ihemseKes on it like wohes .is soon .is .i smokinrj piece, 
with h.ur .ind .ill on is thrown to them ‘ Kvik ’ and 
' H.irnei ’ onI\ still keep b.ick .is Ion”' .is the flesh is 
w.irm. hut let it become frozen, .ind lhe\ eat it \ or.aciousK 
'I'weKe midnit^hl — 27 8 b'ahr ( — 33 3‘^ C ) 

Frill. i\ , April 26ih — 24 7° F.ihr ( — 315° C ) 
Minimum lempcr.iiure — 32'' Fahr (— 35 7° C ) 1 w'as 

not .1 little surprised yesterday morniii" wdien I suddenly 
s.iw the ir.ick of .in .inim.il in the snow It was that of a 
fox, c.ime .ibout \\' S \\ true, and went in an easterly 
direction 'J'he trail was quite fresh Wdiat m the 
world w.is th.u fox doinq up here'* There were also 
unequiioc.il siq-ns that it h.id not been entirely without 
food Were we m the vicinity of land ^ Involuntarily 
I looked round for it, but the weather was thick all day 
)cstcrd.iy, and we mijrht have been near it without 
seem”' it It is just as probable, how'ever, that this 
fox was following up some bear In any case, a w^arm- 
blooded m.immal m the ei”hty-fifth parallel ' We had 
not ”one f.ir when w e came across another fox-track , 
It went m about the same dnection as the other, and 
follow'd! the trend of the lane which had stopped us, 
.mil by which we had been obliged to camp It is 
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incomprehensible what these animals live on up here, but 
])rcsumabl) the) are able to snap up some crustacean 
in the open waterways But w'h) do they leave the 
coasts^ That is what puzzles me most Can they 
ha\ e ”one astra) ^ There seems little probability of that 
1 <im eager to see if w^e may not come across the trail 
ol a bear to-da) It w-ould be quite a pleasure, and it 
would seem as if we were getting nearer inhabited regions 
again I ha\ e just pricked out our course on the chait 
according to our bearings, calculating that w^e have gone 
75 miles in the four days since our last observation, 
and I do not think this can be excessive According to 
this. It should not be much more than 150 miles to 
Petermann's Land, provided it he about where Pa)er 
determined it I should ha\e taken an observation 
\esterda), but it was mist) 

"At the end of our da), yesterday, we went across 
many lanes and piled-up ridges , m one of the latter, 
which appeared to be quite new, immense pieces of 
fresh-water ice had been pressed up The) were closel) 
intermixed with cla) and gravel, the result of infiltra- 
tion, so that at a distance the blocks looked dark brown, 
and might easil) be taken for stone , in fact, I reallv 
thought the) were stone I can onl) imagine that this 
ice IS ri\er-ice probably from Siberia I often saw 
huge pieces of fresh-water ice of this kind farther north, 
€ind e\en in latitude 86^ there was cla) on the ice 

Sunda) April 28th We made good wa) ) ester- 
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ridge v'nich Vva=. trjndering and cnashing nnder ear reel, 
ll *.vas a case ol besr.rrir.i:; oarse'vesand cri'dng co^s and 
s'leds’es GJlckl^ 0 ’>er vre d]d not v.isb zo sei 'amnred 
bemeen the ro'jlir.c; b'ocks of ice. Tb's ridcre neariv 
sAallovred up Johan-en's snovrshoes vdn’ch nad been iefi 
behind for a minute ^vhiie v. e got the last sledge over. 
When at last vre cot to the other s'de oif the lane the 
day t\a5 far spenu and such vrork naturally desenrec 
revvard in the shape of an extra ravon of meat-chocoate. 

.•\nro\inc s- it ■'s to be stooned in the midst cf 
Deautiful hat ice by a lane vhen one is loncirg to get or 
stiih undeniably :t is a vronderibi feei"'^g to see open 
water spread out in front of one and the sun playinc o" 
the hcbt ripp’es caused by the v, ind Fanqr open rate" 
a'cain and cbttennc vat es after s_ch a lone time. Ore - 
thoughts fiy back to home and summer I scanned m 
\ am to see if a seat s head v, e-e not \ Is’b'e above 
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Pette'^en ■' c-stomarr e p-es^’o-^ h,ard fo- a co'd 
>'>jth-eas'e" "'ch c- '"e us nomh ^^-d> t^^i =ome t._":>ose 



’ cl 1 egular devil of a hiding'’ 1 diii onl) sui prised the 
tcmperdture still seems low I had noticed a thick bank 
of clouds for a long time along the horuon m the south 
and south-west, and thought that this must mean land 
It now began to grow higher and come nearei us m a 
suspicious manner When, after having had dinner we 
crept out of the bag, we saw' that the sky w'as entirely 
clouded over , and that the ‘ de\ il of a hiding ’ had come 
we felt when we went on 

“ I saw another fo\-track ) esterday , it w'as almost 
effaced by the snow, but went in about the same direc- 
tion as the others This is the fourth we have come 
across, and seeing so man) of them make me begin to 
believe seriously m the proximity of land Yes, I 
expect to see it every minute , perhaps, though, it will 
be sonie days yet ^ 

“Tuesday, April 30th — 6 7° Fahr (— 214° C) 
Yesterday, in spite of everything was a bad day It 
began well, with biilliant sunshine , was warm (4° below 
zero Fahr ), and there, bathed m the slumbering sunlight 
and alluring us on, were stretches of beautiful flat 
ice Everything tended to predict a good day’s 
work , but, alas, who could see the ugly dark cracks 
which ran right across our course, and which were 
destined to make life a burden to us The wind had 


In point of fact it was nearly three months (till July 24th) before 
this marvel happened 
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packed the snc)\\ weii toi]fclhei, and made the suiface (hm 
.md <j^ood, so that we made lapid piot>iess , but wc h<id 
not <ronc far hefoie we were stopped by a lane of cntiiel\ 
<»p(n watei which stretched iiL,dit .icioss oui com sc 
\lU'i lollowiitL^ It some little distance wc e\entti<ill\ loiiml 
.1 wa\ across Not lono nfterwaids wc met with 
another l.tne lunnmt; m about the same dncciion Aftci 
a r.url) lono detour we t^ot safcl) o\ci this too, with the 
minoi misfortune th.it thiec doi^s fell into the watei A 
thud l.iiie we .ilso i^ot ovci but the fouith was too much 
for iis .iltOL>ether It was bioad, .ind we followed it .i 
lonir w.i\ 111 <1 westerh diicction, but without lindinif' .1 
suii.ible crossing; 1 hen 1 continued some three 01 toui 
miles .vlone to scan the counts, but as 1 coulil see 
no ch.vnce ol ^ettin” o\ei, 1 leturned to Johansen 
.ind the siediies It is .1 fruitless task this lollowmy 
.1 l.ine iimnine at iiifht •inei'les to one's course 
Uetier to camji ,uk1 make one’s sell some yood pemmic.in 
soup. .1 l.i Julienne (it w.is hi”hl\ delectable), .md then 
<40 e one's self U]> to sleeji, in the hope of bcttci things m 
the future bather the l.ineswill close to4ethei .14.1111, 
or lhe\ will fiee/e now th.it it is toler.iblv cold 1 he 

** on the prcMous (h\, the icc on the north side of the hnu uis 
mo\in4 \\oslN\'irds, in tom)nnson uith tint on tlic south side 
11 k sime ihin^ ^^ns tlic o^c, or could he seen to ha\e been so, wiili 
the hiKs we ^Mlh hier in the du Wc inturalK conrened this to 
mean tint there was a strong wester)) drift in tlic icc norlhwnrdt while 
tint southward w n rtlnncd h> land 
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wc.ulicr IS quid so it is to lie hoped new ones will not 
form ' If It keep like this diirino' the d.i) s we require 
to rt.ich land it will he a ”-ood thin”', when once we 
are on kind , is main Lines m.i\ form as then like Should 
matters become too had before th.it time, there is nothing’ 
for us to do hut to mend .ind p.itch our k.ayaks As 
ihe\ arc now they will not flo.it 'Ihe continual 

c. ipsi/mg of the sledges h.is cut holes m man) places, 
and the\ would fill the instant they were put on the 
water 

I ought peril. ips to espLiin here that 1 had deferred 
mending the k.naks ,is long .is possible This was 
p.irtlv hec.iuse the work would t.ike a long time, and the 

d. i\ s were precious, now th.it it w.is a question of 

g. iinmg kind before the ice bec.ime impr.icticablc , parti), 
too hec.iuse m the temperature we now' had, it w'ould 

h. i\e been difficult to do the work* properly , and also 
because the ch.inces were that they would soon get holes 
m them ag.iin from being upset In addition to this I 
was undesirous of crossing lanes at present , they w'ere 
still covered with )oung ice wdiich it w'ould have been 
difficult to break through, even had it been possible to 
protect the bow s of the ka) aks from being cut, b)' means of 
a plate of German silver and some e\tra canvas As I 
ha\e mentioned before, not the least draw back w'as the 


■' 1 he I.ancs form most frequently in windy we.ither, ,ns the ice is then 
set m motion 
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fact that anv water entennrr the ka^aks would imme- 
diateh have fro2en and ha\ e been impossible to remo\ e 
thus increasin'^ the weight of our loads at each crossing 
It‘Was undoubtedly a better plan to go round e\en if the 
wa\ was lonv than to incur the hindrances and casualties 
that the other alternati\e would, most probabh* have 
occasioned 

To continue quotim; from my diary for the same day 
I write — “The dogs were at one of our precious 
pemmican grips last night , they have torn off a corner of 
the bag and eaten some of its contents but happily not 
much We ha\ e been fortunate inasmuch as they have 
let the proMsions alone hitherto but now hunger is 
becominty too much for them and nature is stronofer than 
discipline 

“ Wednesday lMa\ ist — 126“ Fahr ( — 24 S" C ) 

1 half-soled’ my Finn shoes to-day with sail-cloth so I 
hope they will last a while , I feel as if I could hold my 
own again now I ha\e two pairs of Finn shoes so 
that for once one pair can be dried in the sun They 
ha\e been wet the whole wa\ and it has made them the 
worse for wear 

The ice v as now growing \er\' bad again and our 
marches shorter On Fnda\ May 3rd I write in my 
diar\ — ‘ We did not do so good a da\'s work \esterday 
as V c expected although we m?de some progress The 
ICC was flat and the goinq qood at one time and we ’Kept 
stcadiK at It fo- four hours or so but then came seteral 
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reaches AMth lanes and lubble-ice, which, ho\\ever, Me 
managed to pull through, though the ice was often 
packing under our feet By degrees the ^Mnd from 
the south-east increased, and while we were ha vino- 

O 

dinner it veered round to an easterly direction 
and became rather strong The ice, too, grew 
w'orse, w’lth channels and rubble, and when the wand 
reached a velocity of 29 to 33 feet m the second, 
and a driving snov storm set in, completely obliterating 
e\ erj thing around us, stumbling along through it all 
became anything but attractive After being delayed 
several times by newly-formed rubble, I saw that the 
only sensible thing to be done w^as to camp, if w^e could 
find a sheltered spot This was easier said than done, 
as the weather was so thick w'-e could hardly see any- 
thing, but at last we found a suitable place, and well 
content to be under shelter, ate our ‘ fiskegratin,’ and 
crept into the bag, while the wind rattled the tent-walls 
and made drifts round us outside We had been con- 
strained to pitch our tent close beside a new ridge, 
wdiich w'^as hardly desirable, as packing might take 
place, but we had no choice , it was the only lee to 
be found Before I went to sleep the ice under us began 
to creak, and soon the pressure-ridge behind us was 
packing with the w^ell known jerks I lay listening and 
wondering whether it would be better for us to turn out 
before the ice-blocks came tumbling upon us, but as I lay 
listening I went fast asleep and dreamed about an earth- 
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quake When I woke up again, some hours afterw’ards, 
e\er) thing was quiet except the wind, w'hich howled and 
rattled at the tent walls, lashing the snow' up against 
them 

'■ Yesterdat e\ enmg Potifar w as killed We ha\ e now' 
sixteen dogs left , the numbers are diminishing horribly, 
and It IS still so far to land If only we were there ’ ” 

“Saturday, May 4 Did fourteen miles yesterday, 
but the lanes become worse and worse When we got 
under way in the afternoon — after having re-loaded my 
sledge and ka\ak, and re-adjusted the dunnage under 
Johansen’s kayak — the wind had fallen, and it was 
snow ing quietly and silently, w ith big flakes, just as it 
does on a winter day at home It was bad m one way, 
howe\er, as m such a light it is difficult to see if the he 
of the ground is against or with us, but the going was 
fairh good and we made progress It was hea\enl\ to 
work in this mild weather -j- 1 1 8° Fahr { — 11 3° C ), and 
be able to use one’s frost-bitten hands bare, w ithout 
suffering torture untold e\er) time thej came in contact 
w Ith an\ thing 

“Our life howe\er, was soon embittered b\ open 
water-wa\s B\ means of a circuitous route, and the 
exjienditure of much \aluable time we at last suc- 
ceeded in getting o\er them Then came long stretches 
of good ice and we went cheerfully on our way . byc- 
and-bye too, the sun peeped out It is wonderful what 
such encouragement does for one A little while ago 
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when I was ploughing alongside a horrible lane, 
through rubble and over ridges, without a sign of any 
means of getting on, I was ready to sink from exhaus- 
tion at ever)’’ step , no pleasure then could compare with 
that of being able to crawl into the bag, and no’w, 
uhen luck again sheds her smiles on one and progress 
IS before one, all weariness is suddenl)’- dissipated 

“ Durinar the nisfht the ice began to be bad in earnest, 
lane after lane, the one worse than the other, and they 
were only overcome by deviations and intricate b)’'-ways 
It was terrible work, and when the wind increased to 
a good ‘ mill-breeze ’ matters became desperate This 
IS indeed toil without ceasing , what would I not give 

to ha\ e land, to have a certain way before me, to be 

able to reckon on a certain da)'’’s march and be free 
from this never ending anxiet)’- and uncertainty about 
the lanes Nobody can tell how much trouble they 
may yet cause us, and what adversities we may have 
to go through before we reach land , and meanwhile the 
dogs are diminishing steadil)’’ They haul all they can, 
poor things, but what good does it do ^ I am so tired 
that I stagger on my snow-shoes, and when I fall down, 

onl)- wish to he there to save myself the trouble of 

getting up again But evei^-thing changes, and we shall 
get to land m time 

“ At five this morning we came to a broad lane, and 
as It w-as almost impossible to get the dogs on any 
further, w-e camped Once well dow n in the bag w-ith a 
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pot of sat our\- -smelling lobscouse in front of one a 
feelin'^ of well-being is the result, which neither lanes nor 
.in\ thing else can disturb 

The ice we have trone throua^h has, on the whole been 
flat w ith the exception of the nev ly formed lanes and 
rubble. The=e appear howeter for the most part in limited 
stretches with e.xtensn e flat ice between, as vesterdat All 
the channels seem in the main to go in the same direction 
about straight across our course with a little deflection 
towards the south-west The\ run about north-east 
to wcst-'^outh-west (by compass) This morning the 
temperature had again sunk to o i' Fahr ( — 17 8 C } 
after ha\in‘.r been up at 12 2' Fahr { — ii' C ) and 
therefore I am still m hopes that the water may freeze 
within a reasonable time Perhaps it is wrong of us to 
curse this wind fnr on board the Fram they are rejoicing 
that a south-easter has at last sprung up Howeeer. in 
spite of our malediction-- I am realK glad for their ‘-ake, 
.ilthouLfh 1 could V ish it deferred till we reach land 

o 

\Vcdnesda\ Ma\ Sth The lanes still appear 
re4;ularl\ in certain places as a rule v here the ice is 
\er)‘ uneeen and where there are old and new ridges 
altcrnateK between these places there are long flat 
Stretches of ice without lanes These are often perfect!} 
f\en almost like inland ice' d he direction of the 
kmcs is ps before '' ere often athv art our course or a 
'utle more s()uth-v esterh Others aemin ^eem to t^o in 
a' )ut tne s direction as v e do This ice is extra- 
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ordinar)^ it seems to become more and more even as 
\\ e approach land, instead of the contrary as we expected 
If It would only keep so ' It is considerably flatter than 
It \\as about the Frain it seems to me There are no 
really impracticable places, and the irregularities there 
are seem to be of small dimensions — rubble-ice and so 
forth — no huge mounds and ridges as we had farther 
north Some of the lanes here are narrow and so far 
new that the water was only covered with brash This 
can be deceptive enough , it appears to be even ice, but 
thrust your staff in, and it goes right through and into 
the water ” 

“ This morning I made out our latitude and longitude 

t) is 

The former was (Sunday, May 5th) 84° 31' N , and the 
latter 66° 15' E We were not so far south as I expected, 
but considerably farther west It is the drift which has 
put us back and w^estwards I shall, therefore, for the 
future, steer a more southerly course than before, about 
due south (true), as w^e are still drifting westwards, and, 
above ever)'^thing, I am afraid of getting too far m that 
direction It is to be hoped that w'^e shall soon have 
land in sight, and we shall then know where to steer 
We undoubtedly ought to be there now ” 

‘ No dog was killed yesterday, as there were two- 
thirds left of ‘Ulenka’ from the previous day, w^hich 
provided an abundant repast I now only intend to 
slaughter one every other day, and perhaps w’^e shall soon 
come across a bear ” 
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“Tuesday, Ma) 9th + 9° F (— 133° C) Yes- 
terday was a fairly good day The ice w'as certainly not 
first-rate, rather rubbl) , and the going hea\ y, but all the 
same wc are making steady way forwards There w^ere 
long, flat stretches c\er) now' and then The weather 
had become quite fine when w'e got under way, about 
3 o’clock this morning The sun w'as shining through 
light cumulus clouds It was hard work, howevei, 
m.ikmg head against the ice, and soon the fog came 
down with the wind, which still blew from the same 
direction (N N E ) 

‘‘ The work of hauling becomes hea\ ler and hc.ivier for 
the dogs, m proportion as their numbers dimmish The 
wooden runners, too (the under-runners), do not seem to 
ride well I ha\e long thought of taking them off, and 
to-d.i) re.illy decided to tr\ the sledges without them 
In spite of e\er) thing the dogs keep a ^ery even pace, 
with onl\ a halt now and then Yesterday there w'ere 
onl\ four dogs for m\ sledge One of them, ‘ Flint,’ 
slipped his htirness and ran aw a) , and we did not get hold 
of him again before the e\enmg, when he was killed b) 
wav of ])unishmcnt The ice was all along more une\en 
than It has been the l.ist few da\ s In the afternoon the 
we.ither thickened and the wind mcre.ised till, at about 
3 o clock, a regular snowstorm was raging No w.iy 
was to be seen, only whiteness everywhere, e\cejjt in 
pi.ices where the pointed blue ice from the ridges stuck 
up through the snow -drifts After a while the ice grew 
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worse, cind 1 wciil Ik.uHoii^ on lo tkIlics .iiul irrcLTti- 
lantiLS witlioul cxcnsccintr them 1 hoped this w,isf)nl\ 
rou'^h ICC which we should pass ihiou'jjh, hut mailers did 
noi impio\( and we tlioiioht ilieie was no sense in ooino 
on LuckiK we had pisi then dropped on .1 ooocl 
sheltered campini,o._rnnmd , otherwise it would ha\e been 
difriculi enoui^h to find one in such weather where 
noihiiiLT could be discerned Me. in while we are oeilinn 
southwards. ,uul .ire more .ind more surprised at mn 
secint!; sii^ns of Kind We reckon now to h.ue left the 
eight) -fourth p.ir.illel behind us 

*' I'rid.iN , M.u 10th + 16 r.ihr ( — 8 S" C) Our 
life h.is mail) difliculties to comb.it ^esteld.l) promised 
to be a good d.i) but thick we.ither hindered our 
ad\ance Wdien we crept out of the tent )estcrda) 
forenoon it w.is fine, the sun w.is shining, the going 
w.is unusu.ill) good, .ind the ice .ippe.ircd to be unustiall) 
e\en W^e had m.inaged m the snowstorm of the 
prcMOUs eicning to get into a belt of foul ice, which 
was merely local before we st.irted we thought of 
taking the remo\able wooden runners off the sledges, 
but on tr)ing mine beforehand, found th.it it ran well 
as It w'as 1 decided, therefore, to wait a little longer, 
as I was afraid that removing the wooden runners might 
weaken the sledge Johansen, meanwhile, had taken 
them off the middle sledge, but as w'e then discovered 
that one of the birch runners had split right across 
under one of the uprights, there was nothing for 
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It but to put it on agtun It was a pit\'. though 
as the sledge w ould lia\ e run mucli better on the 
new 1\ -tarred runners than on the scratched under- 
runners We made fairl) good progress, m spite of 
there onlv being thirteen dogs left — four to my sledge. 
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four to the birch sledge and h\e to Johansens Bvit 
later m the afternoon the w eather thickened rapidly 
and snow began to fall which prevented our seeing 
anything before us The ice howeier was fairl\ eien. 
and we kept going We came across a lane, but this 




\\c crossed b} mc.ins of ,i detour Not long after- 
wards <igain we got among a number of cdjommable 
pressuie-ndges, ,md ran right into high mounds and over 
steep brinks without seeing them Wlierever one 
turned there were sudden drops and pitfalls, although 
cxerythmg looked so fair and e\en under its covering of 
still-falhng snow' As there seemed to be little good m 
continuing, we decided to camp, ha\c our dinner of 
s,i\our) hot lobscouse, m.dve out our longitude, and then 
])<iss the time until it should cle.ir .igain , and if this did 
not t.dve pkice soon, then ha\e <i good sleep and be 
re.id\ to get under way as soon as the w'eather should 
permit After ha\ mg slept for a couple of hours 
(it was i o’clock m the morning), I turned out of 
the tent and was confronted with the same thick, over- 
cast weather, with only a strip of clear blue sky dowm 
b} the hori/'on in the south-w^est, so I let Johansen sleep 
on and reckoned out our longitude, which proved to be 
64'^ 20' K W e have drifted considerably westw^ards 

since I last made it out, if my calculations be right 
While I w'as thus occupied I heard a suspicious gnawnng 
noise outside in the direction of the kayaks I listened, 
and — quite right — it w^as the dogs up in Johansen’s kayak 
1 ran out, caught ‘ Haren,’ wdio was just lying gnawnng 
at the portions of fresh dogs’-flesh destined for to-morrow’s 
consumption, and gave him a good thrashing for his pains 
The casing over the opening in the kayak was then 
properly secured and snow-shoes and sticks piled on 
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“ The weather is still the same, overcast and thick , 
but the wind has veered round to a more southerly 
direction and the clear stnp of blue sky m the south- 
west has risen a little higher from the ice-margm — can 
there be a west wind m prospect^ Welcome, indeed, 
would It be, and longing were the glances I directed 
towards that blue strip — there lay sunshine and progress, 
perhaps, even, land w^as beneath it I could see the 
cumulus clouds sailing through the blue atmosphere, and 
thought if only w e were there, only had land under us, then 
all our troubles would sink into oblivion But material 
needs must not be forgotten, and, peihaps, it would be 
better to get into the bag and haie a good sleep w^hilc 
waiting Many times in the morning did I peep out 
of the tent, but always saw the same cloudy sky and 
the same white prospect wherever the eye turned 
Down in the west and south-west w^as always the same 
strip of clear blue sky, only that now it W'as lower again 
When we, at last, turned out in the forenoon, the 
weather was just the same, and the a/ure strip on the 
horizon m the south-west was still there I think 
It must have something to do with land, and it gives me 
hope that this may not be so far off It is a tougher job 
than we thought, this gaming land, but we have had many 
enemies to make headway against — not only foul ice and 
bad going, but also wind, water, and thick weather — all 
of them equally obdurate adversaries to overcome ” 
“Sunday, May 12th o 6° Fahi (—175° C) 
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Yesterday we had a better time than we expected 
Overcast and thick it was the whole time, and we felt our 
way rather than saw it The ice was not particularly 
crood either, but we pressed onwards, and had the satis- 
faction now”^ and then of travellingf over several long 
stretches of flat ice A couple of channels which had 
partly opened, hindered us somewhat Curiously enough 
the strip of clear sky was still there m the S S W (true), 
and as w^e w'ent along, rose higher m the heavens We 
kept expecting it to spread, and that the weather would 
clear , w e needed it sorely to find our way , but the strip 
never rose any higher, and yet remained there equally 
clear Then it sank again, and only a small rim was 
left visible on the margin of the sky Then this also 
disappeared I cannot help thinking that this strip must 
have had something to do with land At 7 o’clock this 
morning we came to a belt of ice as bad, almost, as I have 
ever seen it, and as I thought it unadvisable to make an 
onslaught m such thick w^eather, w^e encamped I hope 
we did our 14 miles, and can reckon on only 90 more to 
land, if It he m 83° latitude The ice is undoubtedly of 
a different character from what it was previously it is 
less even, and old lanes and new ones, wnth ridges and 
rubble, are more frequent, all seeming to point to the 
vicinity of land 

“ Meanwhile time is going, and the number of dogs 
diminishing We have now^ twelve left, yesterday 
‘ Katta w as killed And our provisions are also gradually 
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on the decrease, ihoui^h, thank Heaven, wc have a (rood 
deal remaining 7 'hc first tin of petroleum (2.’ gallons) 
came to an end three days ago, and \\e shall soon have 
finished our second sack of bread We do nothintr but 
scan the hori/on longingly for land, but see nothing, even 
when I climb up on to the highest hummocks with the 
telescope 

“Monday, Ma) 13th -f 8 6“ Fahr {—ifL), mini- 
mum -f-6 b'" Fahr ( — 14 2"^ C ) This is, indeed, a toilsome 
existence 7 he number of the dot^s and likewise their 
hauling powers, dimmish by degrees, and they arc inert 
and difficult to urge on The ice grows worse and 
worse as we approach land, and is, besides, covered with 
much deeper and looser snow than before It is par- 
ticularly difficult to get on in the broken-up ice, where 
the snow, although it covers up many irregularities 
at the same time lets one sink through almost up to one’s 
thighs between the pieces of ice, as soon as one takes one’s 
snowshoes off to help the sledge It is extremel) tiring 
and shaky on this sort of surface to use one’s snowshoes 
not firmly secured to the feet, but one cannot have them 
properly fastened on when one has to help the dogs 
at any moment, or pull and tug at these eternal sledges 
I think in snow such as this Indian snow'-shoes w’ould be 
preferable, and I onl) wash I had some Meanwhile, 
however, we covered some ground yesterday, and if I 
reckon 20 miles for yesterday and to-day together I do 
not think I shall be very far out We should thus have 
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onK aboui 50 miles to ilic S3rd ptir.dlel .ind the land 
which Pavci dclcnmncd We aic kccpini^ a somewhat 
soiilherl) course .d)oul due south (true), as this continual 
east wiiiil IS cert.unK drivin'.r us westwards, and I do not 
like the idea of driftint;; west p.ist land It is betrinniivj;’ 
to be lolerabb warm inside the batj at nioht now , and 
last night I could hard!) sleep for heat ” 

" l'uesda\ , Ma) 14th 4“ b 8° F,dir ( — 14*^ C ) 
Yeslerda\ was a cos) d.i) of rest Just as we were 
<dwut to get under wa) .ifter breakfast it clouded o\ er. 
.ind .1 dense snow-storm set m, so that to start out m 
such wcMther, m the uneven ice wc have now before us 
would not h.i\e been worth while 1 therefore made up 
m\ mind to halt for the time being and get some trifles 
done, and m particular the shifting of the load from the 
birch-sledge on to the tw'o others, and so at last get rid 
of this third sledge, for which we can no longer spare 
any dogs This took some time, and as itw'as absolutely 
necessary to do it, we lost nothing by stopping for a da)’ 
“We had now so much w^ood from the sledge, together 
wuth broken snow'shoe staves and the results of other 
casualties, that I thought we should be able to use it 
as fuel for some time to come, and so save the petroleum 
We accordmgl)'- made a fire of it to cook the supper 
with, contrived a cookmg-pot out of the empty petroleum 
tin, and hung it over m the approved fashion At the 
first start-off we lighted the fire just outside the tent-door 
but soon gave that up, as, for the first thing, we nearl)'' 
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burned up the tent, and seconaiy. the smoke came ir. :n< 
vre cojld hardly see our of our eyes. But it v. armed 
v.ell and looked v.'onderluhy cheerful. Then v. e rro'''ed 
it farther off v.here it could neither bum up the tenu nor 
^moke us oat • but therev. ith all the joy of it vas 
departed When v.e had about burned up the v.ho’e 
‘;leda;e and succeeded in o’ettncf a pot of boihntj s’.ater 
vith the further re-uk of ha* ine: nearly melted thro..::?, 
the doe on hich v, e v. ere lit in^. I gave un the idea of 
cookin^ v> 3 th s' edges and tvent 'Oac'-c to our trusr' 
fnend the ‘ Primus and a soria'ole and enterta'nint; 
friend too ttnicn one can have by ores s'ce as one 
lies in the 'oao;. \Ve have as much petroleum, i 

should imagine as ve shai^ require for the journey 
before us and v.hy 'Oot'ner about antn'n nti else ^ if 
t'ne petroleum shoJd come to an end too soo*". v.hy. 
then we can get ^ muc'n traln-oll from near and seal 
and walrus as v.e shall requke I am ’ er.- a-^tricus 
ifj see me result ot o^t re.oac ng Our ttvo nava^t 
sledges have undOi.b:edly become =omev,ra: heavier. ’t„t 
then we sha'il ha’-e sin dog= to each as long as they lasu 
Our patience has 'aeen rewarded at 'as: with the m.cst 
brilliant sunshi-e and sparkling sky. I: -.5 so warm, 
in the tent that i am ly'ng bas'nirig in the heau One 
alinost: tnznk out: s stu uv^ctT sn or: 2. 

summers day at 'nome. Last night it was almost too 
v.-amn to sleep 

The ice keot pracrcable to a certain extent during 
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1 /8 Chapter V 

liave not yet seen any signs of land I'en j) in , + i 4' 
Fahr (- 17° C ) ” 

“Friday, May 17th + 124° Fahr (- 109° C), 
minimum — 19° C To-day is the ‘Seventeenth of 
May ’ — Constitution Day I felt quite certain that by 
to-day, at any rate, we should have been on land some- 
where or other, but fate wills otherwise , we have not 
even seen a sign of it yet Alas ' here I lie m the bag, 
dreaming day-dreams and thinking of all the rejoicings 
at home, of the children’s processions and the undulating 
mass of people at this moment in the streets How 
welcome a sight to see the flags, wath their red bunting, 
waving in the blue spring atmosphere, and the sun 
shining through the delicate young green of the lea\ es 
And here we are in drifting ice, not knowing exactly 
where we are, uncertain as to our distance from an 
unknown land, where we hope to find means of sustaining 
life and thence carve our way on tow^ards home , wnth 
two teams of dogs whose numbers and strength diminish 
day by day, and between us and our goal ice and w’ater 
which may cause us untold trouble, with sledges which 
now, at any rate, are too heavy for our owm pow'ers We 
press laboriously onw^ards mile by mile , and meanw^hile, 
perhaps, the drift of the ice is carrying us westwards out 
to sea, beyond the land we are striving for A toilsome 
life, undeniably, but there will be an end to it some time , 
some time we shall reach it, and meanwhile our flag for 
the ‘ Seventeenth of May ’ shall wave above the eighty- 
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third parallel, and if fate send us the first sight of land 
to-day our joy \\ill be twofold 

‘Yesterday was a hard day The weather w^as fine, 
e\ en brilliant, the going splendid, and the ice good, so 
that one had a right to expect progress w^ere it not for 
the dogs They pull up at everj^thing, and for the man 
<ihead it is a continual going over the same ground three 
times first to find a waj and make a track, and then 
back again to drive on the dogs , it is slow work indeed 
Across quite fiat ice the dogs keep up to the mark 
pretty w^ell, but at the first difficulty they stop I tried 
harnessing myself m front of them yesterday, and it 
answered pretty well, but wfiien it came to finding the 
w’ay 111 foul ice it had to be abandoned 

“ In spite of everything, w^e are pushing forw^ard, and 
eventually shall have our rew^ard , but for the time being 
this w'ould be ample could w^e only reach land and land- 
ice without these execrable lanes Yesterday w^e had 
four of them The first that stopped us did not 
cause immoderate trouble , then we went over a 
short bit of middling ice, though with lane after 
lane and ridges Then came another bad lane, 
necessitatmsT a circuit After this we traversed some 
fairly good ice, this time considerably more of it 
than previously, but soon came to a lane, or rather a 
pool, of greater size than we had ever seen before, 
exactly what the Russians w^ould call a ‘ polynja ’ 
It was covered wnth young ice too w^eak to bear. 
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AVc started confidently alongside it in a south-wcsttrly 
dnection (tiuc), in the belief that we should soon find 
a way acioss, but ‘soon’ did not come Just where 
we expected to find .i crossing, an overwhelming sight 
picsented itself to our ga/c the pool stretched aw'ay 
in a south-w'cstcily diicction to the vciy hori/on, and 
wc could sec no end to it' In the iniraQ-c on the 
hoi I/on, a coujdc of detached blocks of ice lose abo\c 
the level of the pool, they appeared to be floating in 
open wsatci, changed constantly in shape, and disappcaied 
and icappcared Evciything seemed to indicate that 
the pool debouched ri^ht into the sea in the west 
I'rom the top of a high hummock I could, however, 
w ilh the glass see ice on the othei side, heightened 
b)'’ the looming But it wsis anything but certain 
that it ically w^as situated at the w'cstern end of the 
]iool , more piobably, it indicated a cuivc in the direction 
of the latter What vwis to be done lieic^ To get over 
seemed foi the moment an impossibility The ice wxis 
too thin to bcai and too thick to set the kayaks 
thiough, even if we should mend them How long 
It might take at this lime of yc.u* foi the ice to 
become stiong enough to bcai, I did not know, but 
one day would scaiccly do it To settle down and wait, 
thcicfoie, seemed too much How far the pool 
•extended and how' long wc might have to tiavel 
along it'bcfoie wc found a crossing and could again 
keep to oui course no one could tell , but the 
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which I Avent on sno\A shoes to look for a crossm^f bur 
found none as far as I went The strip of ice alonq’ 
the middle sometimes broad and sometimes narrow, 
was everA'AA here too thin to nsk taking- the sledges orer. 
AVe consequently decided to camp and wait till to-day 
AAhien It IS to be hoped the ice a\ ill be strong enough to 
bear And here AA'e are still w ith the same lane in front of 
us Heaven only knov s aa hat surprises the day AA'ill bring 
‘ Sunday Alay 19th The surpnse AAhich the SeA*en- 
teenth brought us AAas nothing less than that AAe found 
the lanes about here full of narAA’hals AA'hen aa'c had 
just got under AAay and A\ere about to cross OA'er the 
lane a\ e had been stopped by the preA ious day I became 
aAA'are of a breathing noise fust like the blowing of 
A\ hales I thought at hrst it must be from the dogs 
but then I heard for certam that the sound came from 
the lane I listened Johansen had heard the noise 
the AA'hole morning he said but thought it Avas only ice 
jamming in the distance. Xo that sound I kneAv well 
enough I thought and looked OA-er tOA\ards an opening in 
the ice AA'hence I thought it proceeded Suddenly I saAA a 
moA-ement AAhich could hardly be falling ice and — qu tc 
right — up came the head of a AA'hale then came the 
body • it executed the well-knoA\-n curA'e and disappeared. 
Then up came another accompanied by the same sound 
There was a AA'hole school of them I shouted that 
theA- Avere whales and runninij to the sledqe had mA* gun 
out in a second Then came the adjusting of a 



harpoon, and after a little work this was accomplished, 
and 1 was icady to start in pursuit Meanwhile the 
animals had disappeared from the opening in the ice 
where I had first seen them, though I heard their 
breathing from some openings farther east I followed 
the lane in that direction, but did not come within 
range although 1 got rather near them once or twice 
The) came up m comparatively small openings in the 
ice, which were to be found along the whole length 
of the lane There was every prospect of being 
able to get a shot at them if w'e stopped for a day to 
watch the holes, but we had no time to spare, and 
could not have taken much wnth us had we got one, as 
the sledges were heavy enough already We soon 
found a passage over, and continued our journey with 
the flags hoisted on the sledges in honour of the day 
As W'e w'ere going so slowdy now that it was hardly 
possible for things to be worse, I determined at our 
dinner-hour that I really would take off the under-runners 
from my sledge The change was unmistakable it 
was not like the same sledge Henceforth we got on 
w'ell, and after a w'hile the under-runners from Johansen’s 
sledge W'ere also removed As we furthermore came on 
some good ice later m the day, our progress was quite 
une\pectedly good, and when we stopped at half-past 
eleven yesterday morning, I should think we had gone 
lo miles during our day’s march This brings us down 
to latitude 83° 20' or so 
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for us and I turn out to make a stew of delicious In er 
‘ pate ’ Then a cup of hey drink, and into the bag 
again to A\rite or slumber as we list Here we are, with 
nothinsT to do but to wait till the A\eather chanores and 
we can s:o on 

*• We can hardly be far from 83' ro' X , and should 
ha\e 2famed Petermann s Land if it be where Paver 
supposed Either we must be unconscionably out of our 
beanngs or the countin' \ er\' small IMeanwhile, I sup- 
pose this east wind is driving us westward, out to sea 
in the direction of Spitzbergen Hea\en alone knows 
what the lelocit}' of the drift may be here Oh well I 
am not in the least dow n-hearted We still have ten dos's. 
and should we drift past Cape Fligelv there is land 
enouirh west of us and that we can hardlv mistake 

O ^ 

Staiwe we scarcely can , and if the worst should come to 
the worst and we have to make up our minds to winter 
up here, we can face that too — if only there were nobody 
waitinsT at home But A\e shall sfet back before the 
winter The barometer is fallingr steadilv so that it will 
be a case of patience long drawn out but Ave shall 
manaofe all ncrht ” 

On the afternoon of the folloAAing day (May 21st) 
AA'e AA ere at last able to cret off, thouo-h the Aveather aa’us 
still thick and snoAAw and Ave often stao-orered aloncr like 
blind men “As the AAind aaus stronsf and ricfht at our 
back and as the ice AA'as fairly ca en I at last put a sail 
to mA' sledge It almost AA-ent bA' itself but did not in 





drao'Tiii!4 llic hca\ } sledges after us, 1 cannot say, but 
\cr\ man\ The) twisted and turned in all directions 
and w. Iter and slush met us e\er} where 

But e\ er\ thing comes to an end, and so did this 
After another tw o-and-a-half hours’ sex ere exertion xxe 
had ])ut the last Line behind us, and before us lay a 
lo\ elx pl.iin Altogether we had now' been at this sort 
of work for ncarlx twelxc hours, and I had, in addition 
followed the Line for three hours m the morning, xxdiich 
made fifteen altogether We were thoroughly done, 
and wet too How manx times xxe had gone through the 
deccptixc crust of snoxx xxhich hides the xxater betxxeen 
the pieces of ice, it is impossible to say Once during 
the morning 1 had had a narroxx' escape I xxas going 
confidentb along on snoxx shoes oxer xxhat I supposed 
to be solid ice, xxhen suddenly the ground began to sink 
beneath me Happily there xx'ere some pieces of ice not 
far off on xx Inch I succeeded in throxx mg myself, xx'hile 
the xxater xx ashed oxer the snoxx I had just been 
standing on I might hax'e had a long swim for it 
through the slush, xxhich xxould haxe been anything but 
pleasant, particularly seeing that I xxas alone 

“At last xxe had lex el ice before us, but, alas, our 
happiness xxas destined to be short-lix'ed From the 
dark belt of clouds on the sky xxe saxv that a nexv 
channel xxas m prospect, and at eight in the ex'ening xx'e 
had reached it I xxas too tired to folloxv the trend of 
the lane (it xvas not short) in order to find a crossing. 
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parricuiarly as another channel was ^ Is’.ble behind lu It 
vras also impossible to see the ice aroi-nc ore In the 
hea\ liy falhng snow. It v.as only a caestion therefore, 
of nnalng a camping-p’ace . but th;s v.-as eas'er said than 
clo'^e A strong north vrind was blow'rg and no shelter 
was to be found trom it on the ie\ e. ice we had last tret 


on to Ever}' mound and Irregularity v.*as examdned as 


v.'e passed by it in the 

snov storm Out all were too smalt 

We bad to content 

oarseX e 

s at las: v i:h a little 

pressed-up hummcck 

wnicn we 

cculc j^s: get under the 

lee of- Then agam. i 

there vras 

too little s^ow. and only 

after considerable wor 

k cud we 

s'ucceed in ottchincr the 

tent. At last, however the 

Prim.'uS was s’nAncc 


cheerilv inside it, the ‘ nsnetyann clrhslnc tts sa'^cam* 
odour, and two happy beings were ensconced contfortablv 
inside the bag. enjoying c-uStence. and sahshed -f not. 
indeed, at having cone a gccd da* s march, yet in the 
knowledge of ha\nng overcome a clthcalr^'. 


*• While we were having breakfast nxlay. I went oat 


and took a mertdian altimce v,a cn. to our del: Act. made 
us SA re' X 


“ Sunday hlay coth Vf hen the ice Is as uneven as it is 
now. the dithcait}- of making headway is incredibie. The 
snow is loose, and if one takes one s snc'^shoes cn for a 
moment one sinks in abo’‘e one s knees. It is imnossibie 
to fasten them on securely, as cer}- mainute one m.'uSt 


help the dogs widi 
weather be thick, as 


the siecges. Added to this n the 
vesrerdav. one is an: to run into the 



Inigesl iidges or snow -drifts without seeing them , every- 
thing IS equalK white under its covering of new^snow, 
and the light comes fiom all directions, so that it throws 
no shadows Then one plunges m headlong, and with 
difficulty can get up and on to one’s snow shoes again 
This takes place continually, and the longer it lasts the 
worse It gets At last one literally staggeis on one’s 
snow shoes from fatigue, just as if one were drunk But 
we are gaming ground, and that is the chief thing, be 
one’s shins e\er so bruised and tender This manner of 
progress is particularly injuiious to the ankles, on 
account of the constant unsteadiness and swerving of 
the snowshoes, and many a day have mine been much 
swollen The dogs, too, are becoming exhausted, which 
is w'orse 

“ I have to-day reckoned out the observations made 
yesterday, and find, to our joy, that the longitude is 
6i° 27' E , so that we have not drifted w^estwards, 
but have come about south according to our course 
My constant fear of drifting past land is thus unfounded, 
and w^e should be able to reckon on reaching it before 
very long We may possibly be farther east than w^e 
suppose, but hardly farther west, so that if w''e now go 
due south for a w'hile, and then south-west, w^e must 
meet w ith land, and this within not many days I 
reckon that we did 20 miles southw^ards yesterday, 
and should thus be now in latitude 82° 40' N A couple 
more days, and our latitude will be very satisfactory 
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“The ice we have before us looks practicable, but, 
to judge by the sky, we have a number of w’atenvays a 
little farther on , w’e must manacre somehow to ficrht our 
way across them I should be \ery reluctant to mend 
the kayaks just now, before we have reached land and 
firm land ice They require a thorough o^ erhaulmg, 
both as to frames and co\ers My one thought now is 
to get on while we still have some dogs, and thus use 
them up 

“ A comfortable Sunday morning m the tent to-day 
These observations put me in good spirits , life seems to 
look brinht before us Soon we must be able to start 

o 

homewards at good speed and across open w^ater Oh. 
what a pleasure it will be to handle paddle and gun 
agrain, instead of this continual toil with the sledsfes * 
Then, too, the shouting to the dogs to go on — it seems 
to wear and tear one’s ears and ever)'^ nerve in one’s 
body 

“ Monday, May 27th Ever since yesterday morning 
w e have seen the looming of water on the sky , it is the 
same looming that w^e saw on the previous day, and I set 
oui course direct for the place where, to judge by it, there 
should be the greatest accumulation of ice, and where, 
consequently, a crossing should be easiest During the 
course of the afternoon w e came on one lane after the 
other, just as the water-sky had denoted, and towards 
evening the dark hea\ ens before us augured open w ater 
of a w orse kind The reflection w as particularly dark and 
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threatening, both in the west and in the east By 
7 o’clock I could see a broad lane before us, stretching 
away west and east as far as the eye could reach from 
the highest hummock It was broad, and appeared to be 
more impracticable than any of the previous ones As 
the dogs were tired, our day’s march had been a good one, 
and we had a splendid camping-place ready to hand, 
we decided to pitch the tent Well satisfied and certain 
that ve were now in latitude 822°, and that land must 
inevitably be near, ^\e disappeared into the bag 

“ During breakfast this morning I went out and took 
a meridian altitude It proves that we have not deceived 
ourselves We are in latitude 82° 30' N , perhaps even 
a minute or two farther south But it is growing more 
and more remaikable that we see no sign of land I 
cannot explain it m any other way than that we are some 
degrees farther east than we suppose That we should 
be so much farther west as to enable us to pass entirely 
clear of Petermann’s Land and Oscar’s Land, and not 
so much as get a glimpse of them, I consider an 
impossibility I have again looked at our former 
observations , have again gone through our dead 
reckoning, the velocity and directions of the wind, and 


* In point of fact ^^e were then about 6° farther east than we 
thought I had on Apnl 14th, it will be remembered (compare my 
notes for that day), surmised that the longitude I then set down 
(86® h ) was more westerly than that we were actually in 
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all the possibilities of drift during the days which 
passed between our last certain obsen ation for longitude 
(April Sth) and the day ^^hen according to the dead 
reckoning, we assumed ourselves to be in longitude 
S6' E. (April 15th) That there should be any great 
mistake is inconceivable. The ice can hardly have 
had such a considerable drift during those particular 
days seeing that our dead reckoning in other respects 
tallied so w ell v. ith the observations 

Yesterday evening Kvik was slaughtered. Poor 
thing she was quite worn out and did litde or nothing 
m the hauling line I was sorr\' to part with her but 
Avhat was to be done^ Even if we should get fresh meat 
It would have taken some time to feed her up again, 
and then perhaps we should have had no use for her 
and should only have had to kill her after all But a 
hne big animal she was and provided food for three 
davs for our remaining eight dogs 

' I am in a continual state of wonderment at the ice 
we are now travelling over. It is flat and good with 
only smallish pieces of broken-up ice bang about, and a 
large mound or small ndge here and there but all of it 
is ice which can hardly be winter-old or at any rate has 
been formed since last summer. It is quite a rarit)* to 
come across a small tract of older ice or even a single 
old floe which has lain the summer through — so rare, in 
fact that at our last camping-place it was impossible to 
find any ice which had been exposed to the summer sun 
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\iul CfUi'-c <|U( niK fn t (I from ^.ili \\ c u<ic oblii^^cd lo 
1)( (oni(!U\Mih snow Im our drinkin^-w.Uf r Cerium 
u IS th il w h( u lin St v;i(Ui (•\]),ins( s of (lui ice come 
Ijttin ihin wus opt n wuui lusi summer or .lutumn, .ind 
ihui of Mo luilt ( \i( nu 1)( L ius< w< j).issod o\cr m»in\ 
imUs (»f ihjs nimjMti K( ili(* whoK d«i\ \esierda\ und 
I 1^0 >d jMTi t»f iln pnvious d.i\ l)esid(*s winch there 
w(i( fornn rK \ lonsnltod)!* numhei of such ir.icts m 
ht iwt ( n o]d( r sumiin r-old lei 1 hurt is liitle probrd)iIu\ 
th u this should hu\< b ( n Oirintd m the \icimi\ here 
d) )uis Mort j)rol)d>l\ it bus c<»nu from ftirther east or 
souih t isi uud uus fornn d m opt n water on the cast 
sid(‘ of W ilc/( k s l.and I ln*he\ e. consecjuentK . that 
this must indicau* th u i))( rc e<in be //oZ a /i/Z/t opoi 
TiV/A ; aloui^ Zhf ni<Z o) no^Z/i ta\Z ronsZ of WiZcztk c LauiZ 

ZZu ^uiunu) o) auZunni nnuiZ/!^^ 

^ 1 or niching' w'xXlt m ilic cooker u is bcticr lo use icc linn snow, 
pirnculirl) if iIil Inilcr Ijl not old ind {^rnniilar Nc\\I) fallen snou 
gives liiile w \tcr, and rc(|UirLS considerabl) more heal lo warm it I hat 
part of saltwater itc winch is al)0\e the surface of the sea, and, in 
parliruhr, jirommcnl pieces winch In\e been exposed to the ra)h of the 
sun durim^ a summer and arc thus freed from the greater part of their 
salt, furnish ext elleni drinking water borne expeditions have harboured 
the superstition that drinking water from icc m which tlierc was the 
least salt was injurious Jins is a mistake which cost, for instance, 
the members of the jeaunetti expedition much unnecessary trouble, as 
ihc) thought It imperatnc to distil tiic water before they could drink it 
^ without incurring the risk of scurvy 

t As will be understood by our later discoveries, my surmises were 
not quite correct We really were at that time north or north cast of 
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• Xovr follovred a time vrhen the lanes grew worse 
than ever and we be^n to toil in srrim earnest I^nes 
and cracks ^venc crossv/ise in every direction The ice 
was sometmtes uneven and the surface loose and hea\y 
between the irregu’ar'ties 

• If one could i^et a bird's-eye view of this ice the 
lanes would form a veritable network of irregular 
meshes \\ oe to him v. ho lets himself get entangled 
in It ' 

Wednesday May 29th Yesterday I inaugurated a 
great change and began v. ith komager ' It v.as an 
agreeable transition. One's feet keep nice and dr}' nov, . 
and one is furthermore saved the trouble of attending 
to the Finn shoes*' night and morning They were 
beginning in this mild temperature to assume a texture 
like our native ‘lefser a kind of tough r\'e-cake. Then, 
too one need no longer sleep v. ith wet rags on ones 
chest and legs to drv them 

That day v e saw oar first bird a fulmar (Proccllaria 
glacialis\. 

W^IczeVs L^(L wli.cs seerss to ce onlv a little tslcncL Ivlesnwbrtr 
tbere ntvtst bare been extenrve opren ^ate- tne p-cwoas a^r^mn whe^e 
tn 5 iCe was formed Bn: when n is sho-wi ^atcr no*- much open 
"ter "e saw on the norta-west coast of Franz Josef Land e.en m 
winter, this can easuv be 

^ '^\lterea 5 Finn shoes are made of rehtceer-s'tln witn tne rair om 
^•homager” are mace nacer-taaned aide "wthoat ham genera JySrom 
ire on or Deardec seal {Fresa cjttjO) wzditcps of rc^nceer-shma They 
are smona and wate'proaf ^see ceserpron of eatipnieat) 
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“ Thursday, May 30th At 5 o’clock yesterday 
morning we set forth with the buoyancy born of the 
belief that now at last the wTole network of lanes 
was behind us , but wg had not gone far before the 
reflection of new channels appeared in front I climbed 
up on to a hummock as quickly as possible, but the 
sight which met my eyes \vas anything but enlivening — 
lane after lane, crossing and recrossing, m front of us 
and on each side, as far as the eye could reach It 
looked as if it mattered little what direction we chose 
It would be of no avail m crettmo- out of the maze I 

o o 

made a long excursion on ahead to see if there might not 
be a way of slipping through and over on the consecutive 
flat sheets as we had done before , but the ice appeared 
to be broken up, and so it probably is all the way to land. 
It was no longer with the compact, massive polar ice that 
we had to deal, but with thin, broken-up pack-ice, at the 
mercy of every wind of heaven, and w'e had to reconcile 
ourselves to the idea of scrambling from floe to floe as 
best we might What would I not have given at this 
moment for it to be March, with all its cold and 
sufferings, instead of the end of May, and the thermo- 
meter almost above 32° F ^ It was just this end of May 
I had feared all along, the time at which I considered 
it of the greatest importance to have gained land 
Unhappily my fears proved to be well founded I 
almost began to wish that it was a month or more 
later , the ice would then perhaps be slacker here, with 
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mere open p?0-s zzic .'anes so tr-Ei m £ measure cue 
cculc m.ake cue's may 'u a kayak ^Vek. ^ko cemd tek? 
Tk:s miserable tk:n yoimcT -ce aopeared :o be auerlv 
treacr.erous and there mas a rra:er-sk}' :r: e’'er}‘ cmecdoa. 
'cur m.osdy far far ahead. If ordy vre vrere there! :f on! 
me mere ruder laud ' Perhaus If the morst should ccm.e 
to the vrorsu me m^av be reduced to m-alttuc ^ ore" the 
tuue vrhen the utild meather auc 'oreak-up cf the ice come 
.u earuesu B at hat e me prorfsieus euoc^h to matt till that 
t:me ^ This mas, iudeed m.ore than doububil . . . 

As i steed suuk iu these g-lcom.y reuectieus ou me uiuh 
btmuuock. aud lookium scuthmards over the ice, seeiug- 
ridge after ridge, aud laue after laue 'cetore m.e, I 
suddeulv heard the meZ-kuomu scuud oi a vrurne u.cmuug 
from a laue close hehmd. It mas the scluuou cf my 

aud me have guus thauk Heaveu aud harpccus as meZ. 
aud me kuom horn to use them. There mas a mhole 


scuco: Ox uarmua-S *m me .are ureammu: auc c.cvmm 

theu as mey arched themselves cer the clack suua.ee 
of the mater. I stood a Icuv mhZe Ico'ktu: at mem aud 


uac i uac m.v 


eas}' mauer to get 

oue. 

so bad at present 

: auc 

mas uo: to miud 

laues 

S.Vd. or 5 \V. to 

S. ov 


After aZ the prospect mas uot 
— vTc ^sc ro c> 
buz zo k'&SD erz ozir cozzrs^ 
£7 zbezr aud 'ozsh on zbe besz 


I 
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we could And widi diat resolution I returned to the 
sledges Neither of us, however, had a very firm belief 
that ve should get much farther, and therefore all the 
more elated did we become as our advance proved by 
degrees to be tolerably easy, m spite of our exhausted dogs 
“ While we were making our way during the morning 
betw^een some lanes, I suddenly saw^ a black object come 
rushing through the air, it was a black guillemot 
^}y//c), and it circled round us several times Not long 
afterwards I heard a curious noise m a south-westerly 
direction , something like the sound made by a goat’s 
horn when blown on , I heard it many times, and 
Johansen also remarked it, but I could not make out 
what It w’^as An animal, at all events, it must be, as 
human beings are hardly likely to be near us here * A 
little w'hile later a fulmar came sailing tow'ards us and 
flew round and round just over our heads I got out 
my gun, but before I had a cartridge m, the bird had 
gone again It is beginning to grow lively here , it is 
cheering to see so much life, and gives one the feeling 
that one is approaching land and kindlier regions Later 
on I saw a seal on the ice , it was a little ringed seal, 
which It would have been a satisfaction to capture, but 
before I had quite made out which it was, it had 
disappeared into the water 


* It was undoubtedly from seals, ^\lncli often utter a sound like a 
protracted “ ho ” 
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“At ten o'clock we had dinner, which we shall no longer 
cat in the bao. in order to sa\c time \Vc ha\e also 
(.lecidcd to shorten our inarches to eight hours or so 
in the da\ on account of the dogs At 1 1 o'clock, 
after dinner, we started oft' ag;ain, and at three stopped 
.uid camped 1 should imagine we went seven miles 
\ esterd.u , or let me sa\ betw eon tw eh e and fifteen 
during the last two da\s, the direction being about 
south-west evert little counts 

“ In front of us on the hon/on we hate a water-skv. or 
at any rate a reflection w Inch is so sharply defined and 
remains so iinmot able that it must cither be ot cr open 
water or daik land ; our course just bears on it It is a 
good way off, and the water it is otcr can hardlt be 
of small extent , I cannot help thinking that it must be 
under land iNIat it be so’ But between us, to judge 
by the skv, there seem to be plent\ of lanes 

“ The ice is still the same nowada\s, baiely of the 
prexious winter's foiination, where it is impossible to find 
anx suitable for cooking It seems to me that it is here, if 
possible, thinner than ever, xx ith a thickness of from 2 to 
3 feet. The reason of this 1 am still at a loss to explain 
“Friday, Mav 31st It is wondeiful, the last day ol 
iNIav — this month gone too xxithout our reaching land, 
xxithout oxen seeing it June cannot suiely pass m the 
same manner — it is impossible that xvc can haxe far to 
go noxv 1 think excrvthing seems to indicate this 
The icc becomes thinner and thmnei, xx'c sec moic and 
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more life around us, and in front is the same reflection of 
water or land, whichever it may be Yesterday I saw 
two ringed seals [PJioca fcv/ida) in tw'o small lanes, a 
bird, probably a fulmar, flew over a lane here yesterday 
evening, and at midday yesterday w^e came on the fresh 
tracks of a bear and tw'o small cubs, wdnch had follow'’ed 
the side of a lane There seem to be prospects of fresh 
food 111 such surroundings, though, curiously enough, 
neither of us has any particular craving for it , W'e are 
quite satisfied w’lth the food w^e have , but for the dogs it 
w'ould be of great importance We had to kill again last 
night, this time it w^as ‘ Pan,’ our best dog It could 
not be helped, he was quite worn out and could not do 
much more The seven dogfs w'e have left can now live 
three days on the food he provided 

“ This IS quite unexpected, the ice is very much broken 
up here, mere pack-ice, were it not for some large floes or 
flat spaces m between If this ice had time to slacken it 
would be easy enough to row between the floes Some- 
times when we were stopped by lanes yesterday, and I 
went up on to some high hummock to look ahead, my 
heart sank within me, and I thought we should be 
constrained to give up the hope of getting farther , it 
was looking out over a very chaos of lumps of ice and 
brash mixed together in open water To jump from 
piece to piece in such waters, with dogs, and two heav) 
sledges following one, is not exactly easy , but by means 
of investigation and experiment we managed eventually 
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to sret over this lane too and after croinCT throusrh rubble 

o o o o 

for a while came upon fiat ice again , and thus it kept on 
with new lanes repeatedly. 

The ice we are now travellincr over is almost entirelv 

o ^ 

new ice with occasional older fioes in between It 
continues to gjow thinner here it is for the greater part 
not more than 3 feet in thickness and the fioes are 
as fiat as when thev were frozen Yesterdav evening, 
however, we got on to a stretch of old ice on vhich we 
are stationed now but how far it extends it is difficult 
to say. \Ve camped yesterday at half-past six in the 
evening and found fresh ice again for the cooker, which 
was disnnctly a pleasant change for the cook. \\*e have 
not had it since May 25th * A disagreeable wind from 
the south It is true has sprung up this evening and it 
will be hard work going against it we have a great 
deal of bad weather here, it is overcast nearly every 
day, with wind south ^ ind which above everything is 
least desirable just now. But what are we to do ? To 
setde doTA’n we have hardly provender enough • there is 
nothing for it. I suppose but to grind on. 


^ Ir from abojt 53' X. soalh to S2' 19 X. that rre 
travelled over young ice of this description • that is to say there must 
have been open vnter over a dismnce of fully 33 English geographical 
miles (35 of latitude) We also found ice of this Und farther soutii 
for a ^ong distance, and the open sea must have been consmerablv 
greater 
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“ Took a meridian altitude to-day, and we should be 
in 82° 21' N. and still no glimpse of land, this is 
becoming more and more of an enigma What ^^ould I 
not give to set my foot on dry land nov , but patience, 
always patience ” 



CHAPTER VI 
By Sledge and Kayak 

“ SATURDAY, June ist So this is June What has it 
in store for us ^ Will not this month either bring us the 
land we are longing for ^ Must hope and believe so, 
though the time is drawing out Luck, for the matter of 
that, IS a wonderful thing I expected this morning as 
little of the day as was well possible , the weather was 
thick and snowy, and we had a strong contrary wind It 
was no better when we came on a lane directly after we 
started, "which appeared to be nearly impassable , every- 
thing was dark and dull However, the day turned out 
to be better than we expected By means of a detour 
to the north-east, I found a passage across the lane 
and we got on to long flat plains which we went over 
until quite midday And from five this afternoon we 
had another hour and a-half of good ice, but that was 
the end of it , a lane which ran in several directions cut 
off every means of advance, and although I spent more 
than an hour and a-half in looking for a crossing, none 
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was to be found There was nothing for it but to camp, 
and hope that the morrow would bring an improvement 
Now the morrow has come, but whether the improve- 
ment has come likewise, and the lane has closed more 
together, I do not yet know We camped about nine 
yesterday evening As usual latterly, after nearly a 
w'hole day of dismal snow, it suddenly cleared up as 
soon as w^e began to pitch the tent The wind 
also w^ent dowm, and the weather became beautiful, 
wnth blue sky and light white clouds, so that one 
might almost dream oneself far away to summer at 
home The horizon m the west and south-west was 
clear enough, but nothing to be seen except the same 
water-sky, wdiich w^e have been steering for, and, happily. 
It IS obviously higher, so we are getting under it If 
only w'e had reached it Yonder, there must be a change, 
that I have no doubt of How 1 long for that change • 

“ Curious how^ different things are If we only reach 
land before our proMsions give out we shall think our- 
selves w'ell out of danger , while to Payer it stood for 
certain starvation if he should have to remain there and 
not find Tigcihoff again But then he had not been roam- 
ing about in the dnft-ice between 83° and 86° for two 
months-and-a-half, without seeing a living creature Just 
as were going to break up camp jesterday morning, we 
suddenb heard the angry cry of an ivory gull , there, 
abo\c us, beautiful and white, were two of them sailing 
right o\er our heads 1 thought of shooting them, but 
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It seemed on the whole, hardly worth while to expend 
a cartridge apiece on such birds , they disappeared 
again, too. directly A little while aften\ards we heard 
them again As we were lying m the bag to-day, and 
waiting for breakfast, we suddenly heard a hoarse scream 
over the tent, somethinor hke the croakinsf of a crow I 
should imagine it must have been a gull {Lajits 
argcntafiis 

“ Is It not curious ^ The whole nis^ht lonsr, whenever 

o o 

I was awake, did the sun smile m to us throusrh our 

o 

silken walls, and it was so warm and liorht that I lav and 

o ^ 

dreamed dreams of summer far from lanes and drudg-erv 
and endless toil How fair life seems at such moments 
and how^ bricrht the future ' But no sooner do I turn out 

O 

at half-past nine to cook than the sun veils his 
countenance and snow begins to fall This happens 
nearlv everv dav now Is it because he will have us 
settle dowm here and wait for the summer and the 
slackening of the ice and open water, will spare us 
the toil of finding a way over this hopeless maze of 
lanes ^ I am loath, indeed, that this should come to 
pass Even if we could manage, as far as prox'isions 
are concerned by killing and eating the dogs, and with 
a chance of game in prospect, our arrival in Spitzbergen 
would be late, and we might not improbably have to pass 
the winter there, and then those at home would have 
another year to wain” 

“ Sunday June 2nd So it is on Whit Sunday that 
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this book finishes I could hardl) have imagined that 
we should still be in the dnft-ice without seeing land , 
but fate wills otherwise <ind she knows no mercy 

“The lane which slopped us jesterdaydid not close, 
but oj)ened wider until there was a big sea to the west of 
us. <ind we were living on a doe m the midst of it without 
a ])assagc acioss an)W'here So, at last, what we have 
so often been threatened with has come to pass, we 
must set to work and make our k.ijaks seaworth) 
But first of all we moted the tent into a sheltered nook 
of the hummock, where we arc lying to, so that the w'lnd 
does not reach us and we can imagine it is quite still 
outside, instead of a regular ‘ mill-breeze ’ blow ing . 
from the south-west To rip off the cover of my 
ka)ak and get it into the tent to patch it was the work 
of a vci*)^ short time, and then we spent a comfortable, 
quiet Whit Sunday evening m the tent The cooker 
was soon going, and w^e had some smoking hot lobscouse 
for dinner, and I hardly think either of us regretted 
he w'as not on the move , it is undeniably good to make 
a halt sometimes The cover w^as soon patched and 
ready , then I had to go out and brace up the frame 
of my kayak where most of the lashings are slack 
and must be lashed over again , this will be no incon- 
siderable piece of work , there are at least forty of 
them How'ever, only a couple of the ribs are split, so 


* It was the first diary I used on the sledge-journey 
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the ficimcwoik c<in easily be made just as good as befoie 
Johansen .ilso took the covei off his k.iy.dt, and to-day 
It is going to be ])atchcd 

"When l)oth the fiames aie put in oidei and the 
covers on, we shall be leady to sl.ut .ifiesh, and to meet 
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cvei) difficulty, be it lanes, pools, or open sea It will, 
indeed, be with a feeling of sccui ity that we shall set foi th, 
and theic will be an end to this continued <in\iety lest wc 
should meet with impassable lanes I cannot conceive 
that anything now can prevent us fiom soon j caching 
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land It can hardly be long no^\ before we meet with 
lanes and open \\ater in A\hich we can low There will 
be a difficulty \\ith the remaining dogs, however, and it 
will be a case of parting with them The dogs’ rations 
were portioned out yesterday evening, and w^e still have 
part of ‘Pan’ for supper, but ‘ Klapperslangen’ must go 
too We shall then have si\ dogs, which, I suppose, we can 
keep four da} s, and still get on a good w'^ay wnth them. 

“ Whitsuntide — there is something so lovely and 
summer-like in the word It is hard to think how 
beautiful ever) thing is now' at home, and then to he here 
still, m mist and wind and ice How' homesick one grows, 
but what good does it do ^ Little Liv w'lll go to 
dinner w'lth her grandmother to-da} , perhaps they are 
dressing her m a new' frock at this very moment ' Well, 
well, the time w'lll come w'hen I can g-o w'lth her — but 
W'hen ^ I must set to w'ork on the lashings, and it will 
be all right ’ ” 

We worked with ardour during the following days 
to get our kayaks ready, and even grudged the time 
for eating Twelve hours sometimes went by between 
each meal, and our working-day often lasted for twenty- 
four hours But all the same it took time to make these 
kayaks fully seaworthy again The worst of it was 
that we had to be so careful with our materials, as the 
opportunities of acquiring more were not immoderately 
abundant When, for instance, a rib had to be re-lashed, 
we could not rip up the old lashing, but had to unwind 
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It carefully m order not to destroy the line , and "when 
there are many scores of such places to be re-lashed, this 
takes time Then, too, several of the bamboo nbs v'hich 
run along the side of the frameivork (particularly in 
Johansen’s kayak) were split, and these had wholly or 
partly to be taken out and new ones substituted, or to be 
strengthened by lashings and side splints When the 
covers were properly patched, and the frames after 
several days’ work again m order, the co\ ers were put on 
and carefully stretched All this, of course, had to be 
done with care, and AA'as not quick v ork , but then we 
had the satisfaction of knoving that the kayaks were 
fully seaworth}', and capable if need be, of weathering 
a storm on the way over to Spitzbergen 

Meanwhile the time flew by, our precious time , but 
then ve hoped that our kayaks would render us 
important assistance, and that we should get on all 
the quicker m them Thus, on Tuesday, June 4th, I 
wrote m my diarj- — “ It seems to me that it cannot be 
long before we come to open water or slack ice The 
latter is, hereabouts, so thin and broken up, and the 
weather so summer-like Yesterday the thermometer 
was a little belov freezing-point, and the snow which 
fell V as more like sleet than anything else , it melted 
on the tent, and it was difficult to keep things from 
getting wet inside , the Avails dripped if we ca en aa ent 
near them We had abominable AAeather the A\hole 
day yesterday, AAith falling snoAA, but for the matter of 
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lhat \\e are used to it , ^\e have had nothing else lately 
To-da), ho\te\er. it is brilliant, clear blue sky, and the 
sun has just come oxer the top of our hummock and 
down into the tent It xxill be a glorious day to sit 
out and work m, not like yesterday, when all one’s 
tackle got wet, it is worst of all xvhen one is lashing, 
for then one cannot keep the line taut This sun is 
a w elcome friend , I thought I xvas almost tired of it 
before when it was always there, but hoxv glad xx’^e are 
to see It now, and hoxv it cheers one I can hardly 
get It out of my head that it is a glorious fresh 
June morning home by the bay Onl) let us soon hax’-e 
xxater so that xxe can use our kayaks, and it xvill not be 
long before xx e are home 

“To-day,"" for the first time on the xvhole of this 
journey, xx'e hax'^e dealt out rations for breakfast, both of 
butter, if ozs , and aleuronate bread, 6j ozs We must 
keep to xveights in order to be certain the proxnsions xvill 
last out, and I shall take stock properly of xvhat xve hax^e 
left before xx^e go farther 

“ Happiness is, indeed, short-lived The sun has gone 
again, the sky is ox'^ercast, and snoxvflakes are beginning 
to fall 


* Until this daj ^\e had eaten what we required without weighing 
out rations It prox'ed that after all we did not eat more than I 
had originally allowed per day, le, i kilo of dried food We now 
reduced these day’s rations considerably 
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" Wednesday, June 5th Still at the same spot, 
but It IS to be hoped it will not be long before we 
are able to get off The weather was fine yesterday 
after all, and it was summer-like to sit out and work 
and bask m the sun , and then to look out over 
the water and the ice, with the glittering waves and 
snow 

“ Yesterday we shot our first game It was an ivory 
gull (Lams ebernezis'), which went flying over the tent 
There were other gulls here, yesterday, too, and we saw 
as many as four at once , but they kept at a distance 
I went after them once and missed my mark One 
cartridge wasted , this must not be repeated If we 
had taken the trouble we could easily have got more 
gulls , but they are too small game, and it is also too 
early to use up our ammunition In the pool here I saw 
a seal, and Johansen saw one too We have both seen 
and heard narwhals There is life enough here, and if 
the kayaks were in order, and we could row out on 
the water, I have no doubt we could get some- 
thing However, it is not necessary yet We have 
provisions enough at present, and it is better to 
employ the time m getting on, on account of the 
dogs, though It would be well if we could get 
some big game, and not kill any more of them 
until our ice journey is over, and we take to 
the kayaks for good Yesterday we had to 
kill ‘ Klapperslangen ’ He gave twenty - five rations. 
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which will last the si\ rcmainincr closes four days 
The slainrhierintj was now entirely Johansen’s business, 
he had achieved such dexterity that w'lth a single thrust of 
in) long Lapp knife he made an end of the animal, so 
that It had no time to utter a sound, and after a few 
minutes, with the help of the knife and our little axe, he 
had dn ided the animal into suitable doles As I men- 
tioned before, we left the skin and hair on , the former 
was carefull) eaten up, and the only thing left after the 
dogs’ meal was, as a rule, a tuft of hair here and there 
on the ice, some claw s, and, perhaps, a well-gnawed 
cranium, the hard skull being too much for them 

“ They are beginning to be pretty well starved now 
Yesterday ‘ Lillermven ’ ate up the toe-strap (the 
remdeer-skin w'hich is placed under the foot to prevent 
the snow^ from balling), and a little of the wood of 
Johansen’s snow-shoes which the dog had pulled down 
on to the ice The late ‘ Kvik ’ ate up her sail-cloth 
harness, and I am not so sure these others do not indulge 
m a fragment of canvas now and then 

“ I have just reckoned out our longitude according to 
an observation taken with the theodolite )-esterday, and 
make it to be 61° 16 5' E , our latitude was 82° 17 8 N 
I cannot understand why we do not see land The 
only possible explanation must be that we are farther 
east than we think, and that the land stretches south- 
w-ards in that direction, but we cannot have much farther 
to go now Just at this moment a bird flew over us 
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which Johansen, who is standing just outside the tent, 
took to be a kind of sandpiper 

“Thursday, June 6th Still on the same spot I am 
longing to get off, see what things look like, and have a 
final solution of this riddle which is constantly before me 
It will be a real pleasure to be under way again with whole 
tackle, and I cannot help thinking that we shall soon be 
able to use our kayaks in open water Life would be 
another thing then • Fancy, to get clear for good of 
this ice and these lanes, this toil with the sledges, and 
endless trouble with the dogs, only oneself m a light 
craft dancing over the waves at play’ It is almost 
too much to think of Perhaps we have still many a 
hard turn before we reach it, many a dark hour , but some 
time It must come, and then — then life will be life again ’ 

“ Yesterday at last wc finished mending the frame- 
work of both kayaks We rigged up some plaited 
bamboo at the bottom of each to place the provisions on, 
in order to prevent them from getting wet in case the 
kayaks should leak To-day we have only to go over 
them again, test the lashings, and brace (support) those 
that may require it, and finally put the covers on To- 
morrow evening I hope we shall get off This repairing 
has taken it out of the cord , of our three balls we have 
rather less than one left This I am very anxious to 
keep, as we may require it for fishing and so forth 

“ Our various provisions are beginning to dwindle 
Weighed the butter yesterday, and found that we only 
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had 5 lbs i o/ If we reckon our daily ration at i ’,-ozs 
j)er man, iiwill last anoihei 23 days, and by that time we 
shall have t^one a little farther To-day, for the first 
time, I could note dow n a temperature above freezing 
point, /( , -{-356"^ Fahi this moinmg The snow out- 
side was soft all through, and the hummocks are 
dnjipmo It will not be long now' before w'e find w'ater 
on the floes Last night, too, it absolutely rained Itw'as 
only <i short show'er , first of all it drizzled, then came 
large. hca\y drops, and we took shelter inside the tent 
m order not to gel wet — but it w'as ram, ram ' It w'as 
quite a summer feeling to sit m here and listen to the 
drops plashing on the tent-wall As regards the going, 
this thaw' will probably be a good thing if we should 
have frost aqain , but if the snow' is to continue as it 
IS now' It w'lll be a fine mess to get through among 

^00 

all these ridges and hummocks Instead of such a 
contingency, it would be better to have as much rain 
as possible, to melt and wash the ice clear of snow 
Well, well. It must do as it likes It cannot be long 
now before it takes a turn for the better — land or open 
water, w'hichever it may be 

“ Saturday, June 8th Finished and tried the kayaks 
yesterday at last, but only by dint of sticking to our 
work from the evening of the day before yesterday to the 
evening of yesterday It is remarkable that we are able 
to continue w'orking so long at a stretch If we were at 
home we should be very tired and hungry, with so many 
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^vorkmg hours between meals , but here it does not seem 
more than it should be, although our appetites, certainly, 
are first-rate, and our sleeping powers good It does not 
seem as if we were growing weak or sickening for scurvy 
just yet. As a matter of fact, so far as I know, we are 
unusually strong and healthy just now and in full 
elasticity 

“ When we tried the kajaks in a little lane just here, 
we found them considerably leaky in the seams and also 
in the canvas owing to their rough usage on the way, but 
It IS to be hoped no more so than will be remedied when 
a little soaking makes the canvas swell out It will not 
be agreeable to ferry over lanes and have to put our 
kayaks dry and leaky on the water Our provisions may 
not improbably be reduced to a pulp , but we shall have 
to put up with that, too, like everything else 

“ And so we really mean to get off to-day, after a 
week's stay on the same spot Yesterday the south-east 
wind set m , it has increased to-day, and become rather 
strong, to judge by the w^histling round the hummocks 
outside I lay here this morning fancying I heard the 
sound of breakers a little way off All the lanes about 
here closed yesterday, and there was little open w^ater to 
be seen It is ownng to this wind, I suppose, and if it is 
going to close lanes for us, then let it blow on The 
snow IS covered wnth a crust of ice, the going is as 
good as possible, and the ice, it is to be hoped, is more 
or less flat, so w'e shall be all right 
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* fohanscn shot another i\ory q'lill yesterday, and we 
h.id It and another one for dinner It was our first taste 
of fresh food, and was, it cannot be denied, very good , 
but all the same not so delightful as one w'ould expect, 
seeino that w'c have not had fresh meat for so many 
months It is a proof, no doubt, that the food w^e have 
IS also good 

“Weighed the bread yesterda\ , found we had 26 lbs 
4 o7s of w beaten bre.id and 1 7 lbs i 07 of aleuronate 
bread, so, for that matter we can manage for another 
thirty-fi\ e or forty days, and how^ far w'e shall then have 
got the gods alone know, but some part of the w'ay it 
must be 

“Sunday, June 9th We got aw^ay from our camping- 
ground at last yesterday, and w^e w'ere more than pleased 
In spite of the w^eather, w^hich was as bad as it could 
be, wnth a raging snow^-storm from the east, we were 
both fflad to begfin our wandennofs asfain It took 
some time to fix grips under the kayaks, consisting 
of sack, sleepmg-bag, and blankets, and so load the 
sledges , but eventually w e made a start W e got 
well off the floe we had li\ed on so long, and did not 
even have to use the kayaks w'hich we had spent a 
week m patching for that purpose The wind had 
carefully closed the lanes We found flat ice country, 
and made good way m spite of the most villainous 
going, with newly fallen snow, which stuck to one’s 
snowshoes mercilessly, and m which the sledges stood 
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ris if fixed to the spot ds soon as they stopped 
The weather was such that one could not see many 
hundred feet in front of one, and the snow which accumu- 
lated on one’s clothes, on the weather-side, wetted 
one to the skin , but still it was glorious to see oui selves 
making progress, progiess towards our stubborn goal 
We came across a numbei of lanes, and they were 
difficult to cross, with their complicated network of ciacks 
and ridges in all directions Some of them were broad 
and full of brash, which rendered it impossible to 
use the kayaks In some places, however, the brash 
w'as pressed so tightly together that w^e could walk on it 
But many journeys to and fro are nearly always 
necessary before any reasonable opportunity of advance 
IS to be found This time is often long to the one who 
remains behind wuth the dogs, being blown through or 
wetted through meanwhile, as the case may be Often, 
when It seemed as if I was never coming back, did 
Johansen think I had fallen through some lane and was 
gone f(5r good As one sits there on the kayak 
waiting and waiting and ga/ung in front of one into 
solitude, many strange thoughts pass through one’s 
brain Several times he climbed the highest hummock 
near at hand to scan the ice anxiously , and then, when 
at last he discovered a little black speck moving about 
on the white flat surface far, far away, his mind would 
be relieved As Johansen was waiting m this way 
jesterdaj. he remarked that the sides of the floe in front 
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(if him wltc slowK mi>\ nv^ up .111(1 (ln\s 11. .is ilu \ iiULclil 
if ro(_ketl In .i sli-^lu swill L.iii opi ii w.iiir ht lu .ii ^ 
L.ui 11 liL ih.u ilic ”11. .11 hri.ik(is lioin the si ,i li.i\(‘ 
pt.iu.lr.U(.il 111 luit^ lldw williii”l\ woukl wi 1 h 1 ii\(' 
u' Hui jiLrli.ips 11 w.is oiiK ilic wind whn.li sci 
iliL' ihiii ICC we .ire ir.i\ilhii” over now iii w.i\e- 
hke inolioii Or h.i\ e we re.ilK open w.uer lo 
the south e.isi ^ It is rein.u k.ihle ih.il this wniil welds 
the ice to”ether while the south-west wind here .i 
little while .i”o sl.ickened it When .ill is s.iid, is it 
possible th.it we .ire not f.ir from the se.i ^ 1 cannot hel|) 

thinkni” of the w.iter-rellections we h.i\e seen on the sk\ 
before us loh.itisen h.is just left the tent, .inel s.ivs th.it 
he c.in see the s.une rellection in the south , it is hitcher 
now. .inel tin. weather toler.ibK clear Wh.it can it be ^ 
Onh let us ejo on .inel efct there 

“ W^c c.ime .icross the tr.ick of .i bear a<eain ) esterclay 
How old It w.is could not easil) be determined m this 
snow, which obliteiates everv thinej m a few’ minutes, but 
It was probabh from ^ esterclay. for ‘Haren’ directl) after- 
wards tjot scent of somethin” and started off against the 
wind, so that Johansen thoinght the bear must be some- 
where near W'ell, well, old or new', .i bear w'as there 
while we were a little farther north, stitching at the 

* II was probably pressure of ihe floes against each other which 
e.ausc(Q this movement ^^e noticed the same motion several times 
later 
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kayaks, and one day it will come our way, too, no 
doubt The gull wTich Johansen shot brought up a 
large piece of blubber when it fell, and this tends to 
confirm us in the belief that bears are at hand, as the 
bird hardly could have done so. had it not been m 
company 

“The weather was wet and wretched, and, to make 
things worse, there was a thick mist, and the going was 
as heavy as it could be To go on did not seem \ery 
attractive , but, on the other hand, a halt for dinner in this 
slush was still less so We therefore continued a little 
while longer, and stopped at lo o’clock for good What a 
welcome change it was to be under the tent again ' And 
the ‘ fiskegratin ’ was delicious It gives one such a 
sense of satisfaction to feel that, in spite of eveiw'thing, 
one IS making a little way The temperature is 
beginning to be bad now , the snow is quite wet, and 
some water has entered my kayak, which I suppose 
melted on the deck and ran dow n through the open side 
where the lacing is, which we have not yet sewn 
fast We are waiting for good weather m order to get 
the co\ers thorough!) dr)' first, and then stretch them 
well 

“ i\Ionday June loth In spite of the most im- 
penetrable mist and the most detestable going on sopp)' 
snow, which has not yet been sufficiently exposed to frost 
to become granular, and where the sledges rode their 
\er)' hea\iest, we still managed to make good even 
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progress the whole day yesterday There were in- 
numerable lanes, of course, to deal ^\lth, and many 
crossings on loose pieces of ice which \\ e accomplished at 
a pinch But the ice is flat here everywhere, and every 
little counts It is the same thin winter ice of about 
3 feet in thickness I only saw a couple of old floes 
yesterday — they were m the neighbourhood of our 
camping-ground, which was also on an old floe — other- 
wise the ice IS new, and m places very new We went 
over some large expanses yesterday of ice one foot 
or less in thickness The last of these tracts m 
particular was very remarkable, and must at one time 
have been an immense pool , the ice on it was so thin 
that It cannot be long before it melts altogether There 
was water on all this ice, and it was like walking through 
gruel As a matter of fact, the ice about here is nothing 
else but pure broken-up sea-ice, consisting of large and 
small floes, not infrequently very small floes closely 
aggregated , but when they have the chance of slacken- 
ing they will spread over the whole sea hereabouts, and 
we shall have water enough to row m any direction 
we please 

“ The weather seems to-day to be of the same kind 
as yesterday, with a south-west wind, which is tearing 
and rattling at the tent-walls A thaw and wet snow 
I do not know if we shall get any more frost, but it would 
make the snow in splendid condition for our snowshoes 
I am afraid however, that the contrary will rather be the 
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case, and that we shall soon be in for the worst break-up 
of the winter 7 he lanes otherwise are beginning- to 
improve they are no longer so full of brash and slush , it 
IS melting aw a), and bridges and such-like have a better 
chance of forming m the clearer water 

“ We scan the horizon unremittingly for land, every 
time there is a clear interval, but nothing, never any- 
thing, to be seen Meanw^hile we constantly see signs 
of the proximity of land or open water The gulls 
increase conspicuously in number, and yesterday we saw 
hll/c mik iyMcrgidtis alle) in a lane The atmosphere 
in the south and south-west is ahvays apt to be dark, but 
the weather has been such that we can reallj^ see 
nothing Yet I feel that the solution is approaching 
13ut then how^ l^jng have I not thought so^ There is 
nothing for it but the noble virtue of patience 

“What beautiful ice this would have been to travel 
over in April, before all these lanes were formed — endless 
fiat plains' For the lanes, as far as we know, are all 
newly formed ones, with some ridges here and there, 
w'hich are also new 

“ 7 uesday, July iith A monotonous life this on 
the whole, as monotonous as one can well imagine it — 
to turn out day after day, week after week, month 
after month, to the same toil o\er ice which is some- 
times a little better, sometimes a little worse — it now 
seems to be steadiK getting worse — alwa}s hoping to 
see an end to it. but alwa}S hoping in \ain, e\er the 
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same monotonous range of vision o\er ice, and again 
ice No sign of land m any direction and no open 
water, and now v e should be m the same latitude as 
Cape Fhgely, or at most a couple of minutes farther 
north We do not knov where we are, and we do 
not knov when this v ill end Meanwhile our provisions 
are dv mdhng day b)" da) , and the number of our dogs 
IS growing seriousl)" less Shall ve reach land vhile 
ve yet have food, or shall ^\e when all is said, ever 
reach it ^ It will soon be impossible to make an)^ way 
against this ice and snow the latter is onl)^ slush, 
the dogs sink through at e\ er)" step , and we our- 
selves splash through it up above our knees -when w^e 
have to help the" dogs or take a turn at the heav)'^ 
sledges, which happens frequently It is hard to go on 
hoping m such circumstances, but still w e do so , though 
sometimes, perhaps, our hearts fail us wFen w'^e see 
the ice lying before us like an impenetrable maze of ridges, 
lanes, brash, and huge blocks throwm together pell-mell, 
and one might imagine one’s self looking at suddenly 
congealed breakers There are moments wTen it 
seems impossible that any creature not possessed of 
wnngs can get farther, and one longingly follow^s the 
flight of a passing gull, and thinks how far away one 
w^ould soon be could one borrow its wings But then, 
m spite of eveiq^thmg, one finds a way, and hope springs 
eternal Let the sun peep out a moment from the bank 
of clouds, and the ice-plains glitter in all their whiteness , 
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feed one. nicin) more m one d.i) ih.in one could catch 
in a week, or perhaps in a nioiuli ' Vet one is hopeful 
and lies counting the ch.inces of there being larger 
fish in the water here, and of being able to fish to 
one’s heart’s content 

“Advance ^esterda^ was more difficult than on the 
pre\ loub da) s, the ice more uneven <ind massive, and 
m some places with occasional old floes m betw'een 
We were stopped b)' man) bad Lines too, so did not 
make much wa), I am afraid not more than 3 or 4 miles 
1 think we may now reckon on being m latitude 82° 8' 
or 9' N if this continual south-east wind has not sent us 
northwards again The going is getting worse and 
w'^orse The snow^ is water-soaked to the bottom, and 
will not bear the dogs any longer, though it has 
become a little more granular lately, and the sledges 
run well on it wTen they do not cut through, which 
happens contmuall) , and then they are almost immovable 
It is heavy for the dogs, and would be so even if they 
were not so wretchedly w^orn out as the) are , they stop 
at the slightest thing, and ha\ e to be helped or driven 
forward with the wTip Poor ’animals, they have a bad 
time of It' ‘ Lillerteven,’ the last of my original team, will 
soon be unable to g-o farther— and such a good animal to 
haul I We have five dogs left (‘Lillerteven,’ ‘Storreeven,’ 
and ‘Kaifas’ to my sledge, ‘Suggen’ and ‘Haren’ to 
Johansen’s) We still have enough food for them for 
three days, from ‘ Isbjon,’ wdio w^as killed yesterday 

(.) 
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ihioui;h u nun ilu. tli'i p snow hciwecn ihc nrctful.iri- 
ti(.s ami 11 was like swinuninir throuirh slush for thc“in 
Hui all the saniL w( made wa\ Lancs sloji|)cd us, it is 
triK lull we clc.ircd them somehow 0\cr one of them. 
th< last whieh looked n.ist\ , we oot b\ m,ikin'>f ,i 
l)rid”( of small lloes, which we omded to the n.irrowest 
]ilate But then a shaimless storm of wet snow or 
more correeiK sleet, with immense ll.dvcs, set m, and the 
wind increased We cmilel not see e)ur wa) m this 
lal)\rmth of l.mes anel hummocks and were as soakeel 
IS eluekeel ciows as we sa\ 1 he t'omowas impossible, 
anel the sledges .is oooel <is immo\able m the wet snow, 
which w.is soon deep enough to clmo to our snow shoes 
uiulerne.uh m i^re.it lumps, .md prevent them from runnmse’ 
There w.is h.iielK .m\ choice but to find a campint^- 
ormiiul .IS soon .is possible, for to force one’s way 
.iloiu^ m such we.ither, .mel on such snow, and make no 
])roL,^ress w.is ejf little use We found a <;ood campmg- 
grounel .md pitched our tent .ifter onh four hours' march, 
.md w'ent without our dinner to make up 

Idere we .ire, then, h.irdl) knowing what to do next 
WMiat the going is like outside 1 do not know yet, but 
prob.ibK not much better th.in ) esterday, and wdiether 
w'e ought to ])ush on the little we can, or go out and try 
to c.ipture a sc.d, 1 cannot decide The worst of it is 
that there do not seem to Ije many seals in the ice 
w'here we now' .ire WT h.ive seen none the last few 
days Perh.ips it is too thick and compact for them (^) 
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'J'hc ice here is stiikingl) diffeient iir chardctei from th<iL 
we have been travellino; over of laie It is considerably 
more uneven, for one thing, with mounds and somewhat 
old 1 idges, among' them some very large ones Nor 
does It look so very old — in geneial, 1 should say, of 
last winter’s formation, though there are occasional old 
Hoes in between They appear to have been near land, 
as clay and eaithy matter are fiequently to be seen, pai- 
tiCLilarly in the newl) formed ridges 

"Johansen, who has gone out, says the same water-sky 
IS to be seen in the south Why is it we cannot leach it^ 
Ikit thcie It is all the same, an alluring goal for us to 
m.d'CC for, even if we do not leach it very soon We see 
It again and again, looking so blue and beautiful , foi us 
It IS the colour of hope ” 

•'Friday. June 14th It is three months to-day since 
we left the Frani A quarter of a ycai have we been 
wandering in this desei t of ice, and heie we are still 
When we shall see the end of it I can no longei foim 
any idea , I only hope whatever may be in store foi us is 
not \ery far off, open watei or land — W-’iIc/ek Land, Zich} 
Imnd, Spit/bergen, or some othei countr) 

•‘Yesterday was not quite so bad a day as I expected 
We reall) did ad\ance, though not \ery far — h.irdly more 
than a couple of miles — but we must be content wnth 
lh.it at this time of ) ear The dogs could not man.ige 
to tlr.iw the sledges .done , if there w.is nobody beside 
them, the\ stopped at e\ er) other step The onl} thing 
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to l)t; done w.is 10 m.dce a journcx lo and fro, and thus 00 
o\ ei the t>Tound three times While I went on ahead to 
e\]ilore, Joh.insen dro\ c the sledges as far as he could, 
first mine, and then back again after his owm By that time 
I had returned .md drove mx oxxn sledge as far as I had 
found .1 XX, IX , and then this performance xx’as repeated 
<dl oxei .igain It xxas not rapid progress, but progress 
It xxas of .1 kind, .md that xvas something The ice 
XX e .ire going ovei is .inythmg but even , it is still 
i.ither massive .md old. xxith hummocks and irregu- 
l.irities m exerx direction, .md no real Hat tracts WHien, 
.idded to this, .ifter going a short distance, xve came 
to .1 pl.ice xvhere the ice xxas broken up into small 
lloes, with high iidges and bro.id lanes filled xvith slush 
,uk1 brash, so lh.it the wdiole thing looked like a single 
in.iss of di‘bni>, xvhere there xvas hardly standing-room, to 
say nothing of any prospect of adxMitce, it xvas only human 
to lose courage and give up. for the time being, trying 
to get on WHierever 1 turned the xvay xvas closed, and 
it looked as if advance xvas denied us for good To 
launch the kayaks would be of no avail, for w^e could 
hardly expect to propel them through this accumulation 
of fr.igments, and I xvas on the point of making up 
my mind to xvait and try our luck with the net and line, 
and see if we could not manage to find a seal somewhere 
m these lanes 

‘‘These are moments full of anxiety, xvhen from some 
hummock one looks doubtingly over the ice, one’s 
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thoughts continualK rexcrting to the same question* 
ha\c \\c piOMsions enough to wait for the time wlien 
the snow w ill ha\ e melted, and the ice ha\ e become 
sKicker. and more Intersected with lanes, so that one can 
low between the floes ^ Or is there any probabilit\ of 
our being able to obtain sufiicient food, if that which we 
ha\c should fall short ^ These aie gieat and important 
cjuestions which I cannot ) ct answei for certain That 
It will take a lono time before all this snow melts awa), 
<ind ad\ ance becomes fairl) practicable, is certain . at 
what time the ice may become slacker, and progress 
b\ means of the lanes possible we cannot sa) , and uj) to 
this we have taken nothing, with the exception of two 
i\oi\ gulls and a small flsh W e did, indeed, see 
.mother flsh swimming near the surface of the watei, 
but It was no larger than the other Where we are just 
now there seems to be little prospect of capturing 
.in\ thing 1 ha\ e not seen a single seal the last few 
d.i\s, though )esterda\ 1 saw the snowed-down track of 
.1 be.ir Meanwhile we see ivor\ gulls continually, 
but the) are still too small to be worth a cartridge, 
Ncsterd.n howexer 1 saw .i l.irgc gull probabh Lams 
aJi^i 11 fa/ US' 

1 determined to make one more attempt to get on b) 
striking f.irther east, .md this time 1 was successful m 
(liuling a passage .icross b\ wa\ of ,i number of small 
floes On the other side there was r.ither old compact 
iLC p.irti.dK of form.ition .i summer old which seemed 
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to h,i\e bccii nc.u l.incl. as it was irrcgulai, and much 
intermixed wiili earlln matter We have travelled over 
this ice-field e\er since without coming on lanes , but it 
was une\en. and we came to grief several times In 
other pl.ices <igain it was pretty good 

“ \\ c began our march at 8 o'clock on Wednesda) 
afternoon, and halted here at 5 o’clock this morning 
Later on m the forenoon the wand w'ent over to the 
north -cast and the temperature fell The snow froze 
hard and e\ entually the going became pretty good The 
crust on the snow bore the dogs up, and also the sledges 
to a certain extent, and we looked forw^ard to good going 
on the following day, but in this w^e w'ere doomed to 
disappointment No sooner had w^e got inside the tent 
than It began to snowx and kept briskly at it the whole 
da) whilst we slept, and )esterday evening, when we 
turned out to get breakfast ready and start off, it was 
still snowung, and deep, loose snow covered everything , 
a state of things bad beyond description There 
w^as no sense m going on, and we decided to wait 
and see how^ matters would turn out Meanwhile we 
w'ere hungry, but as we could not afford a full breakfast 
I prepared a small portion of fish soup, and we 
returned to the bag again Johansen to sleep on. I to 


* We found i\atcr on the ice here, suitable for cooking, for the first 
time It was, howeier, somewhat salt, so that the “fiskegratin” was 
too well seasoned 
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re-reckon all my observations from the time we 
left the Frani, and see if some error might not 
explain the mysten* why no land was yet to be found. 
The sun had partially appeared and I tried though in 
\ am to take an obsen ation I stood waitincf for more 
than an hour with the theodolite up but the sun vrent 
in aram and remained out of sig-ht I have calculated 
and calculated and thought and thought but can find 
no mistake of any importance, and the whole thing is 
a riddle to me I am becrinning" seriouslv to doubt 
that e may be too far west after all I simply cannot 
concei^'e that m e are too far east , for in such a case 
we cannot at any rate be more than 5" farther east 
than our observations'* make us Supposing, for 
instance that our watches have g'one too fast 
Johannsen ^ cannot, at all events have gained more 
than double its previous escapemenL I hat e assumed 
an escapement of five seconds but supposing that the 
escapement has been ten seconds this does not make 
more difference than 6 ' 40" m eighty days (the time 
from our departure from the Frani till the last 
observation) that is i' ±d farther east than we ought 
to be Assuming too that I have calculated 


* \s It p''0.ed la cr "c we'e. in realuy, about 6’ finher east than vc 
xhc^gni 

T I cal’cd m\ va*cn thus aft’* Joaannsen the ’"atchma’ er n 
lx>uco'’ vrno sjpp’i.d 't 



our d.i\ s’ mat dies .u too ^rcai kiiLTih. in the 
d.i\s between \pril Sth and i ^th, .ind thtit instead 
of 36 Hn'd'"’h trcoLji.i]iliieal miles or r.ither 
moie than 40 st.itiite miles, we litue onK 'j^one 
24 Rii'^hsh tfeot^raphical miles, or 2S st.itutc miles (less 
we c.mnot possibK h.i\e t^one), we should then h.ive 
been m 89° M mste.ul of m 86^ 1' on the 13th as we 
su]5|iosed Th.u IS 3"^ farthei east, or with the Ik^ures 
abo\e, let us say toi^elher 5" farther east, / < , we now 
instead of beint!; m lon'^itude 61 k should be m 66° E 
or about 70 miles from C.ipe blitjeh Hut it seems to 
me we out^ht to see land south of us just the same 
Wilc/ek L.ind c.mnot be so low and trend suddenly so 
far to the south, when C.ijiie Hud.i-Pest is said to he m 
about 61° E .ind 82° N . .md should thus be not so much 
as 50 miles from us No, this is inconceivable On the 
other hand, it is not <m) easier to suppose ourselves w’^est 
of It, we must have drifted \ er\ materially betw'een 
April Sth and 13th, or ni) watch must have stopped for 
a time before April 2nd The observations from 
April 2nd, 4th, and Sth seem, indeed, to indicate 
that we drifted considerably westwards On the 2nd 
w'e appeared to be in 103° 6' E , on the 4th in 
•99° 59' E , and April Sth m 95° 7' E Between these 


In reality i\e Merc somewhat near the point I here assume (we 
were m 67’ E, appro\imatcly) The reason whj we did not see the land 
here mentioned was because it does not exist, as was proved later 
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dates there were no marches of importance, between 
the obser\ations on the end and the 4th there was only 
a short half-dat ’s march, and between the 4th and 
the 7th a couple, w'hich amounted to nothing’ and 
could onl) have earned us a little westw'’ards This 
IS as much as to say that we must have drifted 8 °, or 
let us reckon at any rate 7° w^estw'ards m the six daj s 
and mg’hts Assuming" that the drift was the same 
during the five days and nights between the 8th and 
13th we then get farther west than w'e suppose We 
should consequently now be in 54° E . instead of 
m 61"'' E and not more than 36 to 40 miles from Cape 
J^'ligel) and close by Oscar’s Land We ought to see 
something of them I think Let us assume meanwEile 
that the drift westwards w'as strong in the period before 
April 2nd also and grant the possibility that m) watch 
did stop at that time (wEich I fear is not excluded), and 
ue may then be any distance west for all we can tell 
It IS this possibilit) which I begin to think of more and 
more Meanwhile, apparently there is nothing for it but 
to continue as we ha\e done alread) — perhaps a littlc- 
incme south — and .1 solution must come 

‘ W hen, .ifter having concluded my calculations, I had 
t.iken a nap and again turned out at midday to-day, the 
condition of the snow pro\ ed to be no better, m fact, 
rather worse The new snow was wet and stick\ and 
the going as hea\ \ as it well could be However, it 
waN necessarx to make an attempt to get on there was. 



n<)ihinL> gained b\ waitint; ilicrc and ])r()t,ncss is piotrress 
be It c\ ei so liitlc 

* I took .1 single .dliliide about inidda) , but it was not 
sh.irp 

“ S.iturda\ . June 15th I'he middle of June and still 
no prospect of an end to this , things onl) became worse 
instead So bad ,is ) esterda) , though, it has never 
been, ,ind worse h.ippih it can hardl) be The sledges 
ran terribb heav\ m the loose wet, new h -fallen snowe 
which w.is deep to boot .ind sometimes wdien they 
stojjped — and th.it w.is contmualK — the} stuck as if 
glued to the spot It w<is all w'e could do to move them 
w'hen we pushed with .dl our might Then to this was 
added the fact th.it one’s snow shoes ran equally badh . 
and masses of snow collected underneath them the 
minute one stopped , one’s feet kept twnstmg continually 
from this cause, and ice formed under them, so that one 
suddenly slid off the snow-shoes and into the snow', till far 
above one’s knees, w-hen one tried to pull or help the 
sledges , but there was nothing for it but to scramble 
up and on to them again To w-ade along m such snow 
without them is an impossibility, and, as I have said 
befoie, though fastening them on securely would have 
been a better plan, yet it would have been too trouble- 
some, seeinq that we had to take them off contmuall} to 
get the sledges over ridges and lanes In addition to all 
this, wherever one turns, the ice is uneven and full of 
mounds and old ridges, and it is only by wriggling along 
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like an eel. so lo sjKak, thrii c)ne ean cjei on at all 
1 here .ire lanes, loo, .ind the) eompel one to make 
lontj cldlours or L^rj lon;^ chst.inces over thin, sm.ill floes, 
ncl^^es, rincl other .iboniinations We stru^^^lecl alon}:^, 
however, .i little wa), working on our old pl.in of two 
turns, hut .1 quick method it could not he called 
1 he do;^s ,ire hecomin;r more and more worn-out 
■“ Lillera-ven,’ the last survivor of my team, ean now 
h.irdly w.ilk — hauhnq’ there is no question of — he 
st.i^^'Tcrs like a drunken m.in, .ind when he fails c.in 
hardl) rise lo his feet .itjain J o-day he is goin^ to he 
killed, I rim thankful to say, and w'e sh.ill he sp.irerl 
seeing him ‘ Storr.even,’ too, is getting very slack in the 
tr.iei s , the only one of mine which pulls .it .ill is ‘K.iif.is,’ 
.md th.it IS only .is long <is one of us is helping behind 
1 o keej) on kmger m such eircumst.inces is only wearing 
out men .ukI dogs to no jjurpose, and is also using up 
more provender than is necessary We therefore 
renounced dinner, and halted at .ihout ten y'csterd.iy 
(Veiling, .ifier h.ivmg begun the march at half-past four 
in the .ifterivion I h.id, hriwever, stopjied to t.ike an 
ohserv.ition on the w.iv It is not easy to get hold of the 
sun now.id.iys, .ind one must make the nifjst of him 
wh( n he is to he seen through the driving clouds , clear 
he will never he Yesierd.iy .ifternoon, after .in uncon- 
sf lon.ihk wail, <ind .ifter having jiut up the instrument m 
' .un .1 cfjupk of times 1 fm.illy g(jt ,i v retched single 
altiiud( 
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■ \ c sit i(].i\ ( \ ( mil” I It (.kitiKti out lilt sL tihscrv.ilions 
.md Imtl ih.u ttmii.nn lomii cNpt ti.iiions. wc Ii,i\c drifted 
sinMi”l\ wesiw.iids li.i\ m<r come fiom 6 i' i6' ]C winch 
w.is ttm loncTUudc tm lime |lh ri”Iu lo .dioiii 57 40' E 
Htil iht 11 U( h.ivt .list) diified .1 '^^ood w,i\ north .i”;.im 
np to S:; 2()' \ .ifier l)em'4 down m .S2 178' tin the 
s.mi' d.ui .md we h.i\e lieen pushiii”’ south w.irds as 
h.inl .IS w( could the whole time llowewcr we .irc 
el. id to St ( ih.ii then IS so much mo\ement m the ice 
foi iht n then is hope of tmi drifting out c\ ciUuall) 
tow.uds open w.iitr. ftir ih.ii we c.m there by our 
own I Hurls .done o\ei this shtickiii” ice I .im bee'inmn^ 
to doubt I his coimirs .md this j^oiii”' are too bad, and 
m\ hope nt)w is m l.mes .md sl.ick ice Happil), ,i 
noilh-e.isi wind h.is s])run”; up \’esterd.i) there was a 
Ire sh bi ee/e fi tim the noi th-north-w est (magnetic), and the 
s ime .ie<iiii lo-tI.i\ Onl\ let it blow on, if it has set 
us ntjrth-west it c.m .dso set us south-w'est, and eventu.allv 
f)Ut towards our t<>"«iitls bran/ Josef Land or 

Spii/berL>en I doubt more th.m evei our being east 
of L.ipe Eligeb .ifter this observation, and I be”m to 
believe more .md more m the possibilit) that the first 
kind we sh.ill see — if we see .mv , .md I hope w^e ma) — 
will lie Spit/bergen In that c.ise we should not 
even ”ct .1 ghmse of I*' ran/ Josef Land, the land of 
which 1 hav^e dre.uncd golden dreams day and nitjht 
But still if it IS not to be, then w^ell and good Spit/- 
beioen is good enough, .incl if we .ire as fai west as 
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we stem to be I ha\e i^reater hope than before of 
finclini^ slacker ice and open ^ater , and then for Spitz- 
bert^en ' But there is still a serious question to be 
faced, and that is to procure oursehes enough food for 
the journex 

1 ha\ e slept here some time on purpose, after having 
spent a good vhile on my calculations and speculations 
<is to our drift and our future We have nothing to 
hurrx for m this state of the snow , it is hardly better to- 
dav than it was xesterdav, and then, on account of the 
mild temperature, it is better to travel by night than by 
<la} The best thing to do is to spin out the time as 
long as possible without consuming more than abso- 
luteh necessar) of the pro\ isions , the summer cannot 
but improxe matters and we ha\ e still three 
months of it before us 'I'he question is. can we pro- 
cure ijurscKes food during that time^ It would be 
strtintre 1 think, if we could not There are birds about 
continually, I saw another large gull \ esterday, probably 
the herring or siher gull {Lams ar^iutatus ^ — but to 
support life for any length of time on such small fry 
we h<i\ e not cartridges enough On seal or bear all 
ni) hofies are fixed . just one before our proxisions give 
out and the e\il hour is warded off for a long time 
to come 

‘ Sundax , june i6th ^'esterdax was as bad as it 
well could be. the surface enough to make one desperate, 
^md the ice rough I x erx much doubted xxhether the 
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wisest thing would not be to kill the dogs and keep them 
as food for ourselves, and try to make our way on 
as best we could without them In that manner we 
should have provender for fifteen or perhaps twenty days 
longer, and should be able to make some progress at 
the same time There does not seem much to be done 
in that line, however, and perhaps the right thing to 
do IS to wait But, on the other hand, perhaps, it is 
not far to land or open water, or, at any rate, to slack 
ice, and then every mile we can make southwards is 
of importance I have, therefore, come to the conclusion 
that we must use the dogs to get on with as best we 
can — perhaps there will be a change before we expect 
It , if nothing else then, perhaps, some better ice, like 
that we had before Meanwhile we were obliged to 
kill two dogs yesterday ‘ Lilleraeven ’ could hardly go 
when we started , his legs seemed to be quite paraly sed 
and he fell down and could not get up again After I 
had dragged him and the sledge for a time and had tried 
in vain to make him go, I had to put him on the load, 
and when we came to some hummocks where there was 
shelter from the north wind, Johansen killed him, while I 
went forward to find a way Meanwhile my other dog, 
" Storrseven,’ was m almost as bad a plight Haul he 
could not, and the difficulty was to make him go on so 
that he was not dragged with the sledge He went a 
little wayr, stumbling and falling, and being helped ujd 
repeatedly, but soon he was just as bad as ‘ Lillerteven ’ 
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had been, lagged behind, got tlic traces under the sledge 
runners, and was dragged w'lth it As I thought I had 
enough to do in hauling the sledge I let him go, in the 
hope that he would, at an) rate, follow'^ us He did so 
for a little while but then stopped behind, and Johansen 
w.is compelled to fetch him and put him on his load, and 
when we camped he was killed too 

“ ' K<ufas ’ IS the only dog 1 have left to help me haul ni) 
sledge, and Johansen has ‘ Haren ’ and ‘ Suggen ’ We 
ha\ e rations for them for ten da) s from the two slaughtered 
dogs, but how far we shall be able to get with them the 
gods alone know Not Aery far, I am afraid Meanw'hile 
oui hitherto somew hat primitn'e method of hauling had to 
bcimpro\ed on Whth tw o dog-harnesses we accordingly 
made ourscK es proper haulmg-gear, and therewuth all 
ide.i of using snow'shoes not securely fastened on had to be 
.d)andoned One’s feet twisted and slipped and slid off 


^ \ projicr Inulmg liarncss is an important item, and in the long run 
IS much less trjing than the ordinary hauling strap or rope crosswise 
o\er the cliest and one shoulder T he fo’'m of harness I use consists 
of two straps, which are passed o\cr both shoulders, like the straps of 
a kinp^ick, and arc fastened crosswise o\er the back to a leathern belt, 
where the hauling rope from the sledge is also attached It is thus 
m ones power during tlie work of hauling to distribute tbe strain 
ccpnlh between both shoulders and the belt {it, the thighs and 
abdomen) I he haiihnt: ‘ centre of gravitj ’ is in this manner lower 111 
the bode, ju-t abo\e the legs, winch do the work, and the hauling rope 
di>^^ not, is IS usuilh the cise, press only on the upper jiart of the 
bo(l\ 
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( 1)1 sii.iw ^h<H s aiitl tit ( |i tiiiun iiuti the '^now 

wiiui) in .ulciiimn liniutl ittnt uiult i tuir ftci .iml with 
ttiii snit'iuh kttini^ti stilt su.i'^ .is slipj)(.r\ .is CLl-skin to 
‘tiiultin llunwi l.istt III il tin 111 tin .incl w Iicic the icc 
w.istMii It It ill\ w.is ptissililt to the slt-cli^t (\t.Il 

^\ItlltlnI\ one iltio Insult tim I s.iw tli.it <^i\ ( n p.iss.ilik 
now hkI pissililt toniiIi\ towtiik tm wo otnilcl in.ikt 
soiiu |)r< i^u ss tiurni'^ tin tl.i\ tlitiiioli .is soon .is there 
w is iht shohttst nrtoul.iniv in the le'e tho slotioe^ stootl 
li’ikitK still It wis nii(ss,ir\ tt) sir.iin .It the* h.iriK ss 
.ill tine km w .imi tiu n ptih.ips l.nl to in, ike the sKtIoe 
Inuloe in null llunhukoiu h.ul t<i oi> to it .iiul .ifti r 
tstitnie; om s stitiioih tti tIu utmost, it woukl fni.ilK 
oliik tut I the ohst lek .iiiil tin ttiw.ircis .i new erne where 
ex.ietK llu sum pitKissh.id tti In ooiie thioiioli II it 
w is wished to turn tin slede;i in the deep siuiw where it 
stood ( inbi eltit el 111. itters w e re iio belter it w.is oiih b\ 
Iiftuii' It boelile th.it one eotild i^e t it on .it all So we 
went on step b\ step until peril. ips we c.niiie on .i sin. ill 
esteilt ol ie\el lee where we eenilel increase the p.iee If 
howeier we c.une oil l.uies .iiiel rieltrcs ilinios w ere w eirse 
th.in e\ei tine ni.in e.innot m.in.n!4'c a sleeli^e alone but 
two must be put to e.ieli sleel^e 1 hen when we li.ne 
feillowed u|) the tr.iek I h.i\e markeel out beforehanel 1 
li.ne to st.irt ofl .loaiii .inel liiiel a wa\ between the 
huininocks J o oo ehrect haulino- the sledtie, is not 
aeh is.ible where ilie lee is uneven as it onh means 
t^etinio into elifiieuliies and being constrained eieiitualK 

\0L II 
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to turn back In this wav we are orindincr alonor. but it 
q;oe^ v ithout sa\ incr that speed and loner rnarches are not 
the order of the day But still as it is -v". e make a little v. ay 
and that is better than nothiner it is besides the onlv 
thintr ''•e can do seeincr that it is impossible to cra\\I into 
a lair and hibernate for a month or so till proi^ess is 
possible aerain 

To jvalcre by the sky there must be a number of lanes 
in the south and soutn-v. est Perhaps our trsiner mode of 
advance is leadintr us to somethin!:^ better We be^an 
at about ten v csterdav e\ eniner and stopped at si\ this 
morninir have not had dinner the last few davs 1 1 

order to =;a’ e a meal as v' e do not think this ice and o,.r 
progress erererallv is v orth much food Wah the same 
ob]ect V' e thi-- mornintr’ collected the blood of Storrtev en 
andconvcncO it into ? sort of porridge instead of the 
iTkeirrati" It was o.j kI eve'^ if it v as onlv do^t; 
blood rvvl at anv rate v e have a portion of h-'h-fiour to 
toe Lfo ‘O Before v e turned into the ba^ last inixht we 
in-'Oectv'i o ir cartnd_re? tind found to our lov that wc had 
las Tou^-un cartridges iSi pile carinderes and in 
a, ''htioTi "pnencal shot cartrm^'e-' With s-» much 
anirn'mit'o i v e snojul be ab e to ’pcrea'-e o„r provisjon" 
•’(<"'i"e vn'f to come if nece-'-nrv for if n'^'irintr el-e 
■'’lo.ud 'a to o r ert'r's thr-c v Ouhi ah'avs be Oircl' anu 
i-,' b V h o I p V, w vav If »’.e use naif-charoc" ve 
ca V '* o ’t ,, r rm~'un’wion st’’! funher We have 
” lo. - - p )♦' ,1 p- 1' I of o, nnoafier an 1 some spherir;d 
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fcrr\iii'4. so that their contents should not be spoiled b\ 
w.iter leaking; m Among’ other things, a hole had to be 
patched in mine which I had not seen before 

“ We had a frugal su])per, 2 o/s aleuronate bread and 
r 0 / butler per man. and cre[n into the bag to sleep as 
long as possible and kill the time without eating The 
onl\ thing to be done is to tr\ and hold out till the 
snow has melted and ad\ance is more practicable At 
one m the afternoon we turned out to a rather more 
abundant breakfast of llskegratm ’ but we do not dare to 
eat as much as we require <ui\ longer We are looking 
forward to tr\mg our new tactics, and instead of 
attempting to conquer nature (jbe) mg her and taking 
advantage of the lanes We must get some wav, at an\ 
rate, In this means and the farther south the more 
prosjiect of lanes and the greater chance of something 
falling to our guns 

Otherwise it is ,i dull existence enough, no 
pni'.jiect fur the nKjmeni of being able to get on. im- 
passalde {jacked ice in ever} direction r.ipidly diminishing 
[irov isions. .md now too iifjthmg to be caught or shot 
An attemjjt I niride at fishing with the net failed entireiv 
— a [iterojjod ( CAa /aoeaZ/.c) and a few Crustacea were the 
V' hule result 1 he awake at night bv the hour racking 
mv br.un to find a w.iv out of our difficulties Well 
well there will be one ( ventuall} ' 

Saturdav Junf 22nd Half-past nine am after <i 
gof^i breakf.i'^t of s( al s-llesh seal-liver, blubber, and soiijj 
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“ I'lnnlv determined to nitd^e these alterations, the 
\ er\ next da> w e started off W'c soon came to a 
loll”" pool, which It was ncccssar\ to fern over The 
ka\aks were soon launched and 1} ms^ side by side 
on the water w'ell stiffened with the snow shoes under the 
str.ijis, a thoious^hly steady fleet Then the sledges, 
with their loads, were run out to them, one forward, 
one astern \\ e had been concerned about the dogs 
<md how we should get them to go with us, but they 
followed the sledges out on to the ka\aks and lav 
down as if they had done nothing else all their In es 
K.ufas ’ seated himself m the bow of m) kajak, and 
the two others astern 

A. seal had come up near us while we were occupied 
with all this, but I thought to wait before shooting it 
till the kayaks w'ere read^ . and thus be certain of 
getting It before it sank Of course it did not 
show Itself again These seals seem to be 
enchanted, and as if they were onl) sent to delay 
us Twuce that day before I had seen them and 
watched m vain for them to appear again 1 had even 
achieved missing one, the third time I have missed my 
mark It looks bad for the ammunition if I am going on 
like this, but I have discovered that I aimed too high for 

Certain straps ^^hlch are fixed on the ‘‘ ka}ak,” just m front of the 
occupant, and through ^hich the paddle is passed ^\hen shooting, etc 
J he blade thus lying laterally on the water very much increases the 
Steadiness of the occupants 
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ihe side ih.in ilie iininensc head came up atrain close 
beside the ka\.iks. blowinir and repeaiiii”' the same 
m.inceuvrcs ,is before 1 looked round foi my ijun, but 
could not leach it where it w<is lym<r on the kayak 
1 .d'wc the iruii, Johansen, quick, and bla/e aw'ay , but 
iiuick, look sharp, quick’’ In a moment he had thrown 
the irun to his cheek, .uid just as the seal was on the 
point of disappearmtr under the ed<(e 1 heard the report 
1 he .inimal made a little turn, and then lay lloating’, the 
blood (lowintr from its he.id 1 dropped the sleclq;e, 
seized the harpoon, .ind quick as litchtninsz threw it deep 
into the fat back of the seal, which lay quivering’ on the 
surface of the water I hen it began to move , there was 
still life m It , and, anxious lest the harpoon wath its thin 
line should not hold if the huge animal began to quicken 
in earnest, 1 pulled my knife out of its sheath and stuck 
It mt(i the seal's throat, whence a stream of blood came 
llowang out Ihe water was led wath it for a long 
distance, and it made me quite soriy to see the where- 
wathal for a good meal being w'asted like this But there 
w'as nothing to be done , not on any account would 
I lose that animal, and for the sake of safety gave it 
another harpoon Meanwhile the sledge, which had 
been half dragged up on to the ice, slid dowai again, and 
the kayaks, wnth Johansen and the dogs came adrift 
He tried to pull the sledge up on to the kayak, but 
without success, and so it remained with one end in the 
water and one on the canoe It heeled the whole fleet 
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li.iil iioi l.itii (-IioultIi lo IiLConic wliolK puinc.iutl 

Such h<i\\(\ci, w.is not the c.isc. with .i supph ol 
pciudtr. ihc sm.iil itn l)(i\ in which wc kept it u.is 
I lUirc K lull ol w.iici I ho nihoi ihmos weio not so 
iinpon.uu ihoii-^h It w.is li.iidK .i conifoitim^r disco\ci\ 
to liiul ih.ii the bio, id w.is so, iked ihrouoh with s,dt 
w itor 

W o foiiiui .1 c,iin]iin'4-oroiind not kii oil J Ik t(_iu 
w,is soon piic-lKik our c,itcli cut up ,uid pl,ic(.d in s.ifct\ 
ind 1 m,i\ s,n . soldoin li,is the dnfl-ici, hous(.d btino-s 
so well salisl'ied ,is the two who s,it that moinino’ in the 
b.io and It ,istod on sc,irs llosh blubber ,uul soup ,is 
lone,'' ,is ihe\ eould llnd .in\ room to stow it W c con 
i.uri(‘d in till opinion th,it a bolter meal wo eould not 
h,i\e h,id 1 hen down wc ci.iwlcd into the de,u 
b.io. whieh lor the present there was nci need to p,u i 
with .iiul slept the sleep of the |usl in the knowleds^e 
ih.ii for the immediate future, at any rate, wo need h,i\i 
no ,in\iet\ 

‘ It IS m\ o])inion that for the time boiniJ wo c,in do 
nothmet better th,in remain where we are, li\o on our 
e.itch without encroaching on the sledge pio\isions, .ind 
thus ,iw,ut the time when the ice shall blacken more or 
the condition ol the snowMinproxe Moanw hilc w c w ill 
rig up wooden gri]Ds on our sledges, and ti\ to make 
the k.u.d'ws WMter-tight Furthermore we will lighten 
our equipment as much as w'e possibl) can If we weie 
to go on W'e should only be obliged to lea\ e a great deal 
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of our meat and blubbei behind us, and this, in these 
circumstances. I think would be madness" 

'■Sunda\. June 23rd So this is St John’s live, and 
Sunday too How merr) and liapp) all the school-bo\ s 
arc to-da) . how the folk at home are starting forth in 
crowds to the beautiful Noru'egian woods and \ allots 
and here are w^e still m the drift-ice ; cooking and 
fr) ing with blubbei. eating it and seal’s-flesh until the 
train-oil drips off us, and, above all, not knowing when 
there will be an end to it all Perhaps we still have a 
wintei before us I could haidly hate conceit cd that 
we should be hcic now ' 

“It IS a pleasing change, hotvetei. after having 
1 educed oui r.itions and fuel to a minimum to be able to 
launch out into excesses, and cat as much and as often 
as we like It is a state ol things hardi) to be realised 
<it present The food is agiceable to the taste and tve 
like It better and better Mt own o[)imon is that blubbei 
is excellent both law and fried, and it can well t.dcc the 
place ot buttei d'he meat, in oui e)es, is as good as 
meat can be W'c had it \estcrda\ for brcakkist in lltc 
shaj)c ( 4 ' meat and soup scr\ cd w ith raw^ blubbei Foi 
dinner 1 tried a highh "successful steak not to be sui passed 
b\ the ‘Cjrand’ [Hotel J. though a good ' seidel’ of bock 
beer would ha\ c been a welcome addition k'oi supjicr 
1 m.ide blood-pancakes tried in blubber instead of butter, 
<ind thc\ were <i success, m.ismuch as Johansen pro- 
nounced them ' first-class, to sa\ nothing of nn own 
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‘'('lUiiiu Ills Ihisirvini; however msuic the tciu o\ cr ,i 
lr,vin-())l I. imp is .i doiiUilvil |>k.isvir(. If lli(i l.imp itself 
(lot s not smok( lilt l)hil)l)t r <lo(.s (..uisin^; tin unfortunate 
took iht most ( \t rut i.itnii; p,un m the evts he can 
h.inllv kt ( p tlu m opt n .intl ihev w.itt r copiouslv Hut the 
tonst (]ui nces t oultl be tvtnwoise 1 he ir.un-tvil lamjv 
which 1 had coiunvttl out ol a sheet ol (jcrm.in silver 
btt.inu ov er h( ated one d.iv untler tlu hot frv m'4-p,in 
and at l.isi tlu vvholt thint;; tautrht lire both the lumps of 
blubber. uitl the tr.vm oil 1 ht Ikvme shot up into the air 
while 1 tried bv t v e rv me , ins in mv jiower to put it out 
but It onlv ^re vv vvoist 1 he best tiling vvejuld have been 
to coiivtv the vvholt' l.imp outside but there vv.is no time 
lor It 1 ht lent bc^.ui to fill with suffoe.itnu; smoke and 
as.i l.isi resort 1 unforlun.ilelv sci/ed .i haiulful of snow and 
threw It on lei the burnmn ii.im-oil It sputtered and 
cnickled boilnu^ oil llevv in all directions, ,ind from the lamp 
Itself rose a se.i o( ll. lines which filled the whole tent and 
burnetl evervlhiiut ihev c.ime near Hall suffocated we 
both threw ourselvts .i^.unst the closetl tloor, bursting off 
the buttons, .md tl.ished heatllon'^ into the open air, 
tjl.id, mtleed, to have esc.iiied with our lives With 
this explosion the l.imp went out but when we came 
to examine the lent we loiind <in enormous hole burned 
m the silk vv.ill .ibove the place where the frvnu>-pan 
h.id stood One of our sled< 4 e-sails had to jiav the 
penalt) for that hole Wc crept back into the tent 
.i;r.un, cemj^r.iiukumn ourselves, howev^er on havin'^ 
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fncci .1 mode of procedure which |)romotcd ,i licalthy 
.ippeiite heiwun each pauc.dvc d'hcrcafier we stew'ed 
some of our red wliortleherries. .uid ihe\ t.istccl no less 
ijood, nlihou'^h llie\ h<ul been so.iked in s<di w’ater in 
I<ihansen’s kax.ik tluiini^ ihe cal.istrophc of a couple of 
tlaxs.ii^o and after <i ^dorious me.d we turned into the 
hail 'll ocIckIv \esteril.i\ morninir 

‘ At inidd.iv, .ii,Min, 1 ifot up .ind went out to take a 
mendi.in .iltitude '1 he weather was bnlh.int, and it was 
so loni;^ since we h.ul h.id tin)thini> of the kind th<it 1 
could h.irdh remember it 1 sat up on the hummock 
w.utmt; for the sun to come to the meridian , baskmi^ m 
Its r.i)s. .md kjokmir out o\cr the stretches of ice where 
the snow' {^littered and sp.irkled on all sides , and at the 
pool in front of me hinij shmmtr and still as a mountain 
lake, and reflectmi^ its icy banks in the clear w'ater Not 
a breath of wind stirred — so still, so still , and the sun 
baked, and I dreamed myself at home 

“ Before going into the tent, I w'ent to fetch some salt- 
water for the soup we w'erc to have for breakfast , but 
just at that moment a seal came up by the side of the ice, 
and I ran back for my gun and kayak Out on the 
w'ater I discovered that it was leaking like a sieve from 
lying in the sun, and I had to paddle back faster than I 
came out, to avoid sinking As I was emptying the 
kayak, up came the seal again m front of me, and this 
time my shot took effect , the animal lay floating on 
the water like a cork It was not many minutes 
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Chapter VI 


before I had the leaking- craft on the water again, and 
my harpoon m the animal’s neck I towed it m while 
the kajak gradually filled, and my legs, or, rather, 
that part which follows closely above the legs when 
one is sitting m a canoe, became soaked with vater, and 
my ‘ komager ’ gradually filled After having dragged 
the seal up to the tent, ‘ flensed ’ it, collected all the 
blood which was to be had, and cut it up, I crept into 
the tent, put on some dry underclothes, and into the bag 
again, while the wet ones were drying outside in the sun 
It IS easy enough to keep oneself warm m the tent 
now The heat w^as so great inside it last night that we 
could hardly sleep, although we lay on the bag instead of 
m It When I came back with the seal, I discovered that 
Johansen’s bare foot w'as sticking out of the tent at a place 
where the peg had given way , he was sleeping soundly 
and had no idea of it After having a small piece of 
chocolate to commemorate the happy capture, and, looking 
over my observations, w'e again settled down to rest 
“It appears, remarkably enough, from our latitude 
that we are still on the same spot without any further 
drift southw'ards, in spite of the northerly wands Can 
the ICC be landlocked ^ It is not impossible , far olT land, 
at any rate, w e cannot be ” 

“Thursday, June 27th The same monotonous life, 
the same wand, the same misty weather, and the same 
cogitations as to what the future wall bring There w^as a 
gale from the north last night wath a fall of hard 
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granular snow, which lashed against the tent walls so 
that one might think it to be good honest ram It 
melted on the walls directly, and the w'ater ran down 
them It IS cosv in here, how'cxer, and the w'ind does 
not reach us , we c<in he m our w'arm bag, and listen to 
the (lapping of the tent, and imagine that w'e are drifting 
rapidly w'estwards, although perhaps w^e are not moving 
from the spot But if this wind does not move us, the 
onl} csplaiirition is that the ice is land-locked, and that w^e 
cannot be far off shore We must wait for an east wind, I 
suppose, to drive us farther w est,and then afterwards south 
M) hope IS that we shall drift into the channel betw^een 
Fran/ Josef Land and Spit/bergen wdiile w^e are lying 
here The weather w^as law' and wnndy with snowfall, so 
that It wMs hardly suitable for out-door w'ork, particularly 
<is, unfortunately, there w^as no need to hurry 

“ The lanes have changed very much of late , there is 
hardly anything left of the pool in front of us over which 
W'e paddled, and there has been pressure around us in all 
directions I hope the ice will be well ground into 
pieces, as this enables it to slacken more quickly when the 
time comes, but that w'lll not be before far on m July, 
and we ought to have the patience to wait for it perhaps 
“ Yesterday we cut some of the seal’s flesh into thin 
slices and hung them up to dry We must increase our 
travelling store and prepare pemmican or dried meat , it 
will be the easiest way of carrying it with us Johansen 
yesterday found a pond of fresh water close by, which is 
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very convenient, and we need no longer melt ice , it is 
the first good water we have found for cooking purposes 
If the seals are few and far between, there are birds still, 

I am thankful to say Last night a couple of ivory gulls, 
larus cbnrncus, were bold enough to settle down on our 
seal-skin, close beside the tent wall, and pecked at the 
blubber They were sent off once or twice but returned 
If the meat fall short we must resort to catching birds ” 
Thus the days passed by, one exactly like the other , 
we M'aited and waited for the snow to melt and 
worked desultorily meanwhile at getting ourselves ready 
to proceed This life reminded me of some Eskimos who 
journe)^ed up a fjord to collect grass for hay , but when 
they arrived at their destination found it quite short, and 
so settled down and waited till it w'as long enough to cut 
A suitable condition of the snow was long in coming , on 
June 29th I w'rite — “Will not the temperature rise 
sufficiently to make something like an effectual clearance 
of the snow' We try to pass the time as best w'e 
can in talking of how delightful it w'lll be wTen we 
get home, and how w'e shall enjoy life and all its 
ch.irms, and go through a calculation of chances as to 
how soon that may be , but sometimes, too, w'e talk of 
how well we will arrange for the winter in Spitzbergen, 
if we should not reach home this year If it should 
come to that, we may not even get so far, but have to 
winter on some place ashore here — no, it can never come 
to that ' ” 
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‘ Suncld), June 301I1 So this is the end of June, and 
we dre about the same place as when we began the 
month And the state of the snow' ^ Well, better it 
certainly is not , but the day is fine It is so warm 
that we are quite hot 1> mg here inside the tent 
Through the open door we can see out over the ice 
where the sun is Gflittermcf throucfh w'hite sailine cirrus 
clouds on the da/^hng whiteness And then there is 
a Sunda) calm, with a faint bree/e mostly from the south- 
east, I think Ah me, it is lovely at home to-da) , I am 
sure, w'lth e\ cr} thing m bloom and the fjord quivering 
in the sunlight, and ) ou are sitting out on the point 
w ith Liv, j)erhaps, or are on the water in 3 our boat And 
then my e) e wanders out through the door again, and I 
am reminded there is many an ice-fioe betw'een now and 
then, before the time w’hen I shall see it all once more 
“ Here w'e he far up m the north , two grim, black, 
soot-stamed barbarians, stirring a mess of soup in a 
kettle and surrounded on all sides by ice , by ice and 
nothing else — shining and w'hite, possessed of all the 
purity we ourselves lack Alas, it is all too pure • 
One’s eye searched to the very horizon for a dark 
spot to rest on, but in vain When will it really come 
to pass ^ Now we ha\e waited for it two months 
All the birds seem to have disappeared to-day , not 
even a cheery little auk to be seen They were here until 
yesterday and we have heard them flying north and south, 
probably to and from land, where they have gone, I 
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the wctiihci we have been vaiting for It has rained 
the vliolc night .iiid forenoon, and is still at it, real 
good rain, so now, perhaps, this c\erlasting snow' wall 
t.ike Itself ofl , It IS as soft and loose as scum If only 
this nun would go on for seven days ' But before we have 
time to look round there will be a cold wand wath snow', 
a crust will form and again we must wait I am too 
used to disappointment to believe m anything This is 
a school of patience , but nevertheless the ram has put 
us m good spirits 

“The da) s drag wearil) on We w'ork in an inter- 
mittent w.i) at the k.i) ,dv-grips of wood for our sledges, 
and at caulking <ind painting our ka)'aks to make them 
water-tight The p.iintmg, howexer, causes me a good 
deal of trouble I burned bones here for man)' da)'s till 
the w'hole place smelled like the bone-dust w'orks at 
L) saker , then came the toilsome process of pounding 
and grating them to make them perfectly fine and even 
The bone-dust w'as thereupon mixed w'lth tram oil, and 
at last I got as far as a trial, but the paint proved 
uncompromisingl)' to be perfectly useless So now I 
must mix It W'lth soot, as I had first intended and add 
more oil I am now occupied m smoking the place out 
m my attempts to make soot, but all my exertions, when 
It comes to collecting it, only result m a little pinch, 
although the smoke towered in the air, and they might 
have seen it m Spitzbergen There is a great deal to do 
battle W'lth w'hen one has not a shop next door What 
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animal before it went to the happy hunting-grounds, or 
\\herever it may be draught-dogs go to, perhaps to 
places where there are plains of level ice and no ridges 
and lanes There are only tw'o dogs left now’’ — ‘ Suggen ’ 
and ‘ Kaifas ’ — and we must keep them alive as long as 
w e can, and have use for them 

*• The day before yesterday, m the evening, we 
suddenly discovered a black hillock to the east We 
e\amined it through the glass and it looked absolutely 
like a black rock emerging from the snow’s It also 
somewhat exceeded the neighbouring hummocks in 
height I scrutinised it carefully from the highest ridge 
hereabouts, but could not make it out I thought it too 
big to be only a piled-up hummock mixed wnth black 
ice or earthy matter, and I have never seen anything of 
the kind before That it is an island seems highly 
improbable , for although we are certainly drifting, it 
remains in the same position m relation to us W e saw it 

) esterday, and see it still to-day in the samequarter I think 
the most reasonable supposition is that it is an ice-berg 
“No sooner does the horizon clear in the south than 
one of us may be seen taking his customary w’alk to the 
‘ watch-tow’er ’ (a hummock beside the tent) to scan for 
land, sometimes with a glass, sometimes without it , but 
there is nothing to be seen but the same bare horizon 
“ Ever)’’ da)’’ I take a turn round the ice in our neigh - 


* Compare, however, what I say on this subject later, t e , July 24th 
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V' H( I un<i( I ti-- 1 hi .ipuloi^Hs for hair still ( msuiilt here 
uiil tin M <'ntlu slviii .u till hotioni of the ha'^ do not afford 
inui h jaoii rtiDii against tin sharp cdi^^es of the snow shoes 
• 1 hi. I.i IK fu'i nt lam continued the whole da) on 
'^iluiiliN doinn .iwa\ with a f.iii amount of snow, and we 
Kiniii to In ir It io celehr.Ue the tfoocl weather we 

ditiiinimd tolunc choeolati foi supjier , oiheiwisc we 

h\i. I'litiri 1\ on oiii (.iteh We h.ul the chocolate 
aidirdine;!' ■uul sir\cd with r.iw blubber it t.isted quite 
I \ri 111 nt It w.is thi c.iuse of a threat dis.ippointment, 
howt\tr fill .dt(.i ha\in '4 looked forward immodenitcK' 
to this imw so lare, tie.it 1 m.in.iged clumsil) to 

upst t nu whiile eup so that all the precious contents 
ran out o\(r the ici While 1 w.is King w.iitmg 

fora second eup — it w.is boiling over the train-oil lamp — 
‘ K.uf.is beg, in to b.irk outside Not doubting but that he 
h.id seen .m .inim.il. 1 jum]jed up to hurrv off to the look- 
out hummock to sc.in the ice Not a little surprised was 
1 when I poked m) head out of the tent-door to see 
a be.ir come jogging up to the dogs and begin sniffing at 
’ Kaifas ' 1 spr.mg to the gun, which stood read)' in 

the snow beside the tent, and jiullcd off the Ctise, the 
bc.ir meanwhile standiiv' astonished and glaring at me 
I sent It a b.ill through the shoulder and chest, certain 
that It would drop on the spot It half staggered ov'er, 
and then turned round and made off, and before I could 
e\tr.ict <i new c.irtndgc from ni)' pocket, which was full of 
cv'erything else, was awa)’ among the hummocks I could 
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not get a shot at it A\here it wzs, and set off in pursuit 
I had not gone many steps before we saw (Johansen 
had followed me) tno more heads appearing a little nay 
farther on They belonged to two cubs, A\hich -were 
standing on their hind-Iegs and looking at their mother, 
who came reeling towards them, with a trail of blood 
behind her Then off they went, all three, over a lane, 
and a w ild chase began over plains and ridges and lanes 
and e\er)' kind of obstacle, but it made no difference 
to their pace A wonderful thing this love of sport , it is 
like setting fire to a fuze Where at other times itw ould be 
laborious work to get on at all, where one sinks to the 
knees in the snow, and where one would hesitate before 
choosing a wa\ o\er the lane, let only the spark be 
kindled, and one clears ever) obstacle without thinking 
about It The bear was se\erel) wounded, and dragged 
her left fore-leg , she did not go fast, but always so fast 
that I had m\ work cut out to keep near her The 
cubs ran round her in their solicitude, and gencrallv a 
little V a\ in front, as if to get her to come with them , 
ihc\ little knew what was the matter with her Suddenh 
ihe\ all three looked back at me as I was crashing after 
them <is fast as I could I had been w ithm range man\ 
times but the bear had her hind-quarters towards me. 
and when I fired 1 meant to be sure of making an end of 
her. fis 1 onh had three cartndges with me, one for each 
of them At last, on the top of a huge hummock 1 got 
a sight of her broadside on and there, too she dropped 
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hn.iM, .iiul iIkmi di‘^.i])]HMi cil .i'4>iin 111 lln^ niisl soulh- 
wards On I lnirstla\ I s.iw .iiiollicr .uiull Rdss’s 
w nil a hl.icU nn^; louiicl its neck , il came from the north- 
easi, and llcw in .1 souih-\\ esicrh direction Otherwise 
It IS remarkable how all the birds ha\ e disappc.ircd from 
here *1 he little auk is no loii'^ei to be seen or he.ird , 
the onl\ birds are .111 nor\ ”’ull now and then and 
occasionalK ti fulmar " 

• W ednesdax . JuK i 7ih At last the lime is draw in<r 
near when we can be off .u^.iin .md sl.irt homewards m 
<.irnesi 1 he snow h.is dccre.ised sufficicnlK to make 
adx.uice f.urK eas\ We are dciimr our utmost to get 
re.uh J he gri]is on the sledges .irc nicely arr.inged 
and proxidedwiih cushions of bc.u -skin on Johansen’s 
and of cloth on mine 'I'his is in order to give the 
k.iy.dvs ,i firm .ind soft bed and jirevent chafing The 
kax.iks .ire |iamicd with soot .ind irain-oil, and have 
been c.iulked with p.isiels (for drawing), crushed and also 
mixed with ir.un-oil , that is to say, as far as these various 
ingredients would go We are now using a mixture of 
ste.irme, jiitch, .ind resin, to finish up with A thorough 
levision of our equipment will take place, and everything 
not absolutely invaluable w ill be left behind We must 
say good-bye here to the sleepmg-bag and tent t Our 

* This was taken in case it might be wanted for soldenng the 
rooking apparatus or the German silver plates under the sledge- 
runners 

t ^Ve cventiiall) decided to retain this, however 
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days of comfort are past, and henceforth until we are 
on board the sloop" we ^\Ill li\e under the open sky 
“ Meanwhile we ha\e lam here — ‘ Longing Camp,' as 
we call It — and let the time slip by We ha\e eaten 
bear-meat morning, noon, and night, and, so far from 
being tired of it ha\ e made the discovery that the breast 
of the cubs is quite a delicacy It is remarkable that 
this exclusive meat and fat diet has not caused us the 
slightest discomfort m any w'ay, and we have no craving 
for farinaceous food, although we might, perhaps, regard 
a large cake as the acme of happiness E\ er\ now' and 
then we cheer ourselves up with lime-juice grog, a blood- 
pancake, or some stewed whortleberries, and let our 
imatfinations run not o\er all the amenities of civilisation 
which wc mean to enjo) to the full when we get home* 
Perhaps it will be man\ a long day before we get there, 
perhaps there will be man\ a hard trial to o\ercomc 
But no , I w ill belie\ c the best There are still tw o months 
of summer left, and in them something can be done ’’ 
‘I'ndax, JuK 19th Two full-grown Ross’s gulls 
Hew oxer here from the north-east and xxent xxest this 
morning When far off they uttered cries xxhich 
reminded me of that of the wr}neck, and xxhich I at 
first thought came from a little auk I'hex flew quite 
low. just oxer mx head .ind the rose-colour of their 
under-p.irts could be seen plainlx Another Ross’s gull 


* 1 h. xtss'.l wi. CNp-ctt-d to catch in '^p't/utrgtn 
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llcw In luic \csi(T(l.i\ Ii IS stniiiL^c that there should 
])(.' so mam of tin m \\ here .11 c \\c^ ' 

' lucsil.n, |ul\ ::^^rd ^'c“slc^da^ forenoon we at I.ist 
ooi cie.ir of I-oiv^im; C.imp,' .ind now. I .im ihanklul 
to sa\ we .IK at,Min on the mo\e W'e li.ne worked 
d,i\ aiul mtilu to i off I'lrsi we ihoutjht u would be 
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on the 19th, then the 20ih and then ilie 21st, but some- 
thm<4 always cropped up th.it had to be done before w^e 
could Iea\ c The bread, w'hich had been soaked in sea- 
w.iter, had to be carefully dried in the fr)ing-pan over 
the lamj), .ind this took several da)s , then the socks had 
to be jiatched, .ind the ka).iks carefully looked over, 
etc \Vc were determined to start on our last journey 
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hnm( in i^ood repair, and su \\( did h’, ( r\ ill 11114 i^oi -> 

likf V, ild-lin 1 he tli.inces of jirooress are Ijciier ih.in 
u< (\pfrifd ahhoui4h ilie ic< is ,in\ thino ljule\(n the 
dt4i s an hi4hl( r to dra\s now that e\er\ ihini^ lh.it c.in 
i> dis[Kns(d with Is lift Ik hind .'iiul the snow too, li.is 
<!((n,ts(d considerahi} On the last part of the joiiriie\ 
\<si<rd.i\ w( eoiihl e\en 140 without snow shoes, and, as 
.1 m.ilK r of cour-^e pro'^n ss .unoni^ ihf rKli4( s aiul 
irn tful.iriiK wlvri tlie) are diffieult to 1n.tn.1t41 , is 
(juicher wiilwnit tliein joliansin performed .1 fe.it h\ 
eros-.ini4 .1 l.tiK -done in his ka\.ik with ‘ Snoot n ’ 1 ) 11114 
on tin fort -deck whik Ik himself knelt <jn iIk .ifier-dicL 
,iik1 balancf d the cr.ift .is hf [Kuldled I hfo.in to ir\ 
ih( sami with mini hiit found it tot) crank) to risl tin 
.ittt mpl .ind prt ft rrt tl to ttiw it t>\fr wiih K.tif.is on 
iIk deck while I went e. in full) alonosidt .ind jumpeti 
<)\t r on st)int pit ct t)f ict 

\\ ' h.i\t now the .wk .ini.it4t t)f rin'lini4 tlrmkino- 
v.it'r eitrvwhtn W't ,in .list) e.itino t)ur t)ltl 
pp )\ t iid' r .loain lait curif)iisk t n')U',4h nt itht-r Jtdi.insen 
nor 1 think tin f.inn.ict oiis ft)f)ti as ot)Ofl .is t)ne mioht 
sepp'.'-' ,ifit r .1 rntmth t>f mc.it tin l It is ootitl it) he 
iindf r .114.1111 .in'l not iIk h .ist [jlt.ts.tnl jiart 

.1!) )al It I-. ')ur hohtt-r sit tiot hut then wt eert.nnl) 
If It ,! Of)od 'ic.tl l)Onnfl .It Lonoino f,,nn[) In 
, i'htioa to .1 rc'.peci.d)!' mound of iik at .ukI hluhh' r 
vf I' ft thn ‘ fnif ht.'irslui-, Our fm lul tht h.io, loo 
I-, ki.i^ on ih' toj) i)f ih' It'.ir-., .1 tju.iniii) of wootl 
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consisting of the boards from under the sledges, the 
snowshoes and other things, more than half of Blessing's 
fine medicaments — plaster of Pans bandages, soft 
steam - sterilised gauze bandages, hygroscopic cotton 
adding — to say nothing of a good aluminium glass 
horizon, rope, our combined fr\nng-pan and melter, half an 
aluminium cap belonging to the cooker, sheets of German 
sih er, a train-oil lamp of the same, bags, tools, sail-cloth, 
Finn shoes, our wolf-skin fingerless gloves, also woollen 
ones, a geological hammer, half a shirt, socks, and other 
sundries, all strewn about m chaotic confusion Instead 
of all these we have an augmentation m the form of a 
sack of dried seal’s and bear’s flesh and the other half 
of the aluminium cap full of blubber We are now 
thoroughly divested of all superfluous articles, and there 
is hardly so much as a bit of wood to be had if one 
should want a stick to slip through the end of the 
hauling rope ’ 



T 2 




CHAPTER VH 


Lvm) Af Last 

“ \\'i nM . July 24th At last the tnar\cl has 
come to pass— land, land, and after we h<id almost 
t^uAen up our belief in it' After nearl\ two je.irs, 
wc .ii^.iin see somethin”" risiii” abo\e that ne\ er-endin”" 
white line on the hori/on )onder — a white line which 
lor countless .iires has stretched o\ er this loneK sea. 
and which for millenniums to come shall stretch m the 
same w,n We are lea\in”" it, and leaviii”; no tr.ice 
behind us , for the track of our little car<i\an across the 
<‘ndless jdams has loii”" a”"o disap])cared A new life is 
bL”"mnin”" for us for the ice it is ever the s<ime 

■ It h.is loll” haunted oiir dreams, this Lind, 
and now it comes like .1 \ision, like fftiri-Luid 
Hrift-whiK. It .irches abo\e the hori/on like distant 
t Luuls which one is afraid will disappear e\ er\ minute 
1 he most woikL rfiil thiii” is that we h.i\ e seen this Lind 
ill the tune without knowiii” it 1 examined it seter.tl 
limes with the telcsiope from Lonyiii” C.imj) ’ in the 
luh() that It miyht br snowfukL but <ilwa\s Crime to 
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liic conclusion ih.u it ttas only clouds, as I could never 
discoter an) d.irk point Then, too, it seemed to 
change form, which, I suppose, must be attributed to 
the mist which <dwa)s la) o\cr it, but it ahvays came 
b.xck again at the same place w’lth its remarkable regular 
Clines I now remember that dark crag we saw east 
of us .It the camp, and w’hich I took to be an iceberg 
It must ceit.unK h<i\e been a little islet of some kind 
The ice w.is worse and more broken than ever )'es- 
terd<i\ , It was, indeed .1 Labour to force one’s wa) over 
piessure-iidges like \eritable mountains, with valleys 
ami clefts m between , but on wew'ent in good spiiits, and 
m.ide some progress At lanes where a crossing was 
difficult to find we did not hesitate to launch kayaks 
.ind sledges, and were soon oxer m this manner Some- 
times after a \ er) bad bit w'e xvould come across some 
llat ice for a short distance, and ox er this xve xvould go 
like XX ildfire, splashing through ponds and puddles 
While I was on ahead at one time yesterday morning, 
Johansen xx ent up on to a hummock to look at the ice, and 
remarked a curious black stripe over the horizon , but he 
supposed It to be only a cloud, he said, and I thought no 
more about the matter Wdien, some wdiile later, I also 
.iscended a hummock to look at the ice, I became 
axxare of the same black stripe , it ran obhquel)'’ from 
the horizon up into xvhat I supposed to be a xvhite bank 


*■ Tins supposition is extreme!} doubtful 
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of clouds 'I he longer 1 looked ui this hank and strijie 
the more unusu,d I thoujrht them, until 1 was constrained 
to fetch the jj^lass No sooner had 1 fixed it on the hkick 
part than it struck me at once tltrit tins must be land, .ind 
that not far off d'here was a I.irtje snow -field out of 
which black rocks jirojected It was not Ioiil; betore 
Joh.uisen li.id the tfliss to his c\c, and convinced Inmsclf 
th.u we reall) Inid kind before us We both of us 

n.iturally becrime hi^'hl) elated I then saw a similar 
white archinL^ outline, a little f.irther exist , but it 
w<is for the most part covered with white mist 
from which it could hardb be distiii}:j;^uished, and 
moreoicr w.is continualK eh.inj^mi^ form It soon, 
howe\er, c.ime out entirel), and was consiilerably larirer 
.uid hiL'her th.in the former, but there Wris not .i bkick 

speclv to be seen on it So this was wlnit land looked 

like now tliat we had come to it' I hrid imaj^ined it in 
main forms, with hitjh pc.iks ,ind ' 4 litterinii^ ^lacii rs, but 

newer like this '1 here was notlnii'^ kind!) .ibout this, 

but It w.is indicd no less w( Iconic, and on the whole w( 
could not expel l it to be otherwise tli.in snow -co\ eri d, 
with all till snow w'hich falls here, 

■So then we pitched the tent and had afirist siiiU d to 
the otc.ision , lobscouse made of jiot.itoi s (for the last 
time l)ut OIK ui h,id s.iied them lon;^ for this occasion) 
pc mmuaii dm d b' ai s- ,ind si al s-lk sh rind bear toii;^iK s 
chttppcd up to'^i till r Mur this w.is a second coiirsi 
conNi-^tiii;j; ol brc.id crumi>^ fried in bc.ir’s ;^frf .ev , also 
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\nI-f(M)(l <111(1 Inittcr. tiiul <i piece of chocol<ue (.0 wind 
up ' 

We iIkui'^Iu this l.iiul so iie<ir ih<iL ii could not 
possihK i.ike loiii; lo reach 11, ccri<uiily not lousier than 
till ne\t e\enin'4 Joh,inscn was even certain that we 
should do It the s.une da\, but nc\ ertheless thirteen 
d.nswcre to el. ipse, occupied in the same monotonous 
drud”;( r\ o\cr the drift-icc 

On luK 25th 1 write — "When we stopjied m the 
foir \estcrd,i\ cxcniii”' we h,id a feelmtf that w'e must 
h.i\e come well under kind This mormnir when w'e 
turned out, the first thm'4 Johansen did wdien he went to 
fetch some w.iter for me to cook with was, of course, to 
elimh up on the nearest hummock ,ind look at the land 
There it ku . consider.ibK ne.irer than before, and he is 
(luitc certain that we shall reach it before nie^ht ” I also 
discovered ,i new kind to our west (S W magnetic) 
th.it day , a regular, shield-like, arched outline, similar to 
the other land , <ind it w.is low' above the horizon, and 
.ijipearcd to be a long wa) off'^ 

We w’ent on our wa) as fast as we could across lanes 
.ind rough ice, but did not get far in the day, and the 
land did not seem to be much nearer In reality there 
w'as no difference to be seen, although we tried to 
imagine that it was steadily growing higher On 
Saturday, July 27th, 1 seem to have a suspicion that 


T»- 


It proved later that this must be Cro^\n Prince Rudolf Land 
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2 So 

m [1(11111 of fact \v( were cIiiIuii^l; .i\\a\ (loin laiul, I 
wnic — '* I Ik wiiul btL;<ui to blow Iroin (he S S \\ 
(mai^iu lit ). jiisi as we weie nellui” ofl )(sier(la\. and 
men as( tl ,is the da\ went on It w.is eas\ to pereei\i‘ 
In the atinospliere th.it the wind was (.liixinn the lee oil 
the Lind <ind laiul-lanes foimed p.irtieiil.irb on tin 
( ast side ol It \\ hen 1 was up on a liiiinnioek, \estei- 
tl.iv t\enino. 1 obseued .i blaek stupe on the hon/on 
iindei kind, I ex.imined it with the olass, and <is I h.id 
surmised theie was an lee-ed^e oi i;kiei( i sirelihiiii^ fai 
m aw(steil\ ihri etion , .md theie was plami) .i bioad 
lane in Iront ol it. to judeie b} the daik b.mk of mist 
whuh ki\ till re It setmis to me th.it kind e.mnot 
b( far oil. .md if the ice is tolei.ibh ji.iss.ibh* we m.i} 
H .ith It to-d.i\ d he wind eontmiiid kist nioht. but 
It h.is ([iiieted down now, .md there is sunshiiu outside 
\\ i tr\ b\ e\cr\ me. ms m our powci to tj^el .i eom- 
loii.ible m'4'ht’s rest m our new b.ief of bkinkets We 
h.i\t tiled K mo on the b.irt ice, on tin snowshois, .md 
to moht on the b.ire lee .i^.un , but it must be confessi d 
th.it It IS h.ud .md lu \ cr will bi \ (t\ comfoit.ibli , .i 
liltU t hilU loo when one is wtt — but we sh.dl .ippiiii.iti 
.1 0(10(1 w.irm bid .ill the mori when we oil it 

I ucmI i\ |ul\ 3 (~»th We m.ik( iiuredibl) slow 
[iro_;ri ss . but we .u( pushing oiii w,i\ lu .lu r kind .ill tlu 
s.um 1 ’ ( r\ kind of hmdr.im c si i ms to lx si t us now 


h u i!u\ \ I \ fjrthkr frtjin it tlnn l>tfnrt 
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I am suffering so much from m) back (lumbago tliat 
jesterclay it ^\as only by exerting all my strength of \m11 
that I could drag myself along In difficult jDlaces 
Johansen had to help me with my sledge It began 
yesterda) , and at the end of our march he had to go 
first and find the uay Yesterday I was much \^orse, and 
ho\-\ I am to-day I do not know before I begin to walk , 



“ INCRKDir!L\ SLOW PROGRESS ” 


but I ought to be thankful that I can drag myself along 
at all, though it is with endless pain We had to halt and 
camp on account of ram yesterday morning at three, 
after only having gone nine hours The ram succeeded 
m making us wet before we had found a suitable place 
for the tent Here ve ha^e been a whole day while it 
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lie IS loiichin'^l) unselfish, and lakes care of me as if I 
were a child , ever\lhmu^ he thinks can ease me he does 
quieiK , without m\ knowing' it Poor fellow, he has to 
woik doiibh haul now, ,ind does not know’ how’ this w'lll 
end I feel \ erv much better to-d.iy, however, and it is 
to be hoped shall soon be .ill ntjhl ” 

Ihursd.u, \utjust ist Ice wnth more obstacles 
ih.in here -is it to be found, I wonder’ But we are 
workm'4 slowb on, and that bemt;; the c.ise we ou<rht, 
perh.ips, to be satislied W’e have also had a chanjrc — a 
bnlli.mtb fine d.i\ , but it seems to me the south wmid 
we h.i\ e h.id, .ind which ojjened the lanes, has put us a 
j^ood w.i) f.iriher off kind ai^.uii We have also drifted 
a lomr dist.ince to the east, and no longer see the most 
westerly land with the bl.ick rocks, w'hich we remarked 
.u lirsi It would seem as if the Ross’s skulls keep to 
kind here , we see them dail) 

“One thiii”^, however, 1 am rejojcmg over, my back 
IS .ilmost w’cll, so that I shall not delay our progress any 
more I have some idea now’ what it w'ould be like if 
one of us became seriously ill Our fate would then be 
sealed, I think ” 

" Friday, August 2nd It seems as if everything con- 
s])ired to delay us, and that we shall never get away 
from this dnft-ice My back is w’ell again now , the ice 
w'as more passable yesterday than before, so that w’e 
nearly made a good day’s march , but in return wind and 
current set us from shore, and w’e are farther aw’ay again 
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Vi^.unet tin ■.(. t\\(> enemies .ill tl^inm” is m \atn 1 am 
afr.iul \\ i ha\ e drifted tar oft td the south-east 
liaM oot tin north point of the land .ihoiit diii' w ( st o| 
Us and we are now in about Si 36' N M\ onl\ 
hopt now is th.it this drift castw.irds ,nw.i) tiom land 
m.i\ stoj) or .liter its e'ourse. .ind thus hrmo iis ne.iKi 
land It is untoriun.ite that the l.ines .irt eo\eiid 
w ith \ounLt which It would be dis.istious to put 

the b.u.iks thioinj^h If this «eets wtirse, things will 
look \er} b.ul Me.inwliile weh.i\e nothino to do Imt 
'40 on as last .is wi c.in If we .11 e ooiiv^’ to drill baik 

into till ice‘ .iM.un then — ilun ’ 

S.iturdae August 3rd Inconcc iv.ible toil W i 
IK \ ( i eoiild L,K' on with It were it not for tin f.ul that wi 
, ;o/ We h.i\ e‘ m.ide wretehedK little j^roi^ress e\(n 
if w( h.i\e made .in\ <it .ill We h.ue had no food 
lor tin do^fs the List few d.i\ s except the ixors 
'^ulis ,ind fulmars W( ha\e been .ibli to shoot, .mil th.it 
his b' t n .1 loiijili .1 da\ ^ i sterd.i\ the doets onl\ 
h id .1 hull bit of blubbi r e.ich 
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THIS INCLSSAM TOIL ’ 




1 .111'] .U 1 .1^1 


:ih \\ ( h.i\( iu\('i h,ul worse 
i< ' ill in \< Imi v\( inmi'4(ti to fonc oiii w,i\ 

”n 1 i til' .m<l two li,ipp\ iiu uk nis marked 

‘In I'lv t.’j' tu twi that |oh in a n w as not o.item up b\ 

I 1" u 1 id il ( 'I Olid ih It w( saw opt n water under 

1 h' ‘ ‘ It !' I ( ! '( ■ ])| 1) < 

' 'I t,it d' i’lt "otloik \(sttrda\ morniii”' .iiid 
to It' 1 I’ltl I It could 1)1 It was as il sonit 

! in! i td nm It tl til t\\ n t noi moiis blot ks pt H nu II and had 
tif n V t ! now in bi i w c t n thi m w ith wait r undt rneaih , 

inti intti tin v i tnl. al'ovt mirkncis d h( re weic also 

ai'inb't itj tii.p potcl in bttwctn tht blocks ft was 
hi Ifihn* ti\(i hii! anti d ik up and down o\ e*i block 
ih* ! b)ii() mil ntl' 4 < altc i ttdot. with deep clefts ni 
b'lvttn ji"i I t k II spat ( bio ( noiioh to pitch a tc'nl on 
'\'n mil thu> It went on the whok lime' lo ])ul <i 
lopino'toiu loom mist r\ theit' was such .i mist that we 
'otilii not .t t 1 himditd \aids m front of us Xficr .in 
''hui tin^ inauh wt at last readied a l.ine where we 
hid to l(ii\ over in tilt kavaks \fter hawin'^ clcaicd 
lilt .I'k t)f the lain jrom v ouno lee and bi.ish I drew my 
skdoc to the e doe ol the ice, .Hid w.is holdmo" It to 
pnvini it slippmo ni. when I he.ird .i scuflle bchmcl me, 
tind Johanstn, who had just tinned round to pull hts 
sk do( Ikish with mine, eried ‘ lake the s^tin I ’ I 

\s I ink, wc I reissLtl the IniKs m this manner we placed die 
sktlges, wall iliL kn) iks on, side liy side, lashed them together, 
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could, and was on my knees pullmir and tugging- to 
get at m) gun I had no time to look lound and see 
what was going on behind me, when I heard Johansen 
quielh sa\ ‘ You must look sharp if )ou want to be in 
time ’ 

“ Look shaip^ I should think so ' At last I got hold 
of the butt-end, dragged the gun out, turned round m a 
sitting posture, and cocked the shot-barrel The bear 
was standing not two )ards off, read) to make an end of 
m\ dog ‘ Kaifas ’ There was no time to lose in 
cocking the other ban el so I ga\ e it a charge of shot 
behind the ear, and it fell dow n dead betw een us 

"The bear must ha\ e followed oui track like a cat, 
and covered by the ice-blocks, have slunk up wdiile 
we w’ere clearing the ice from the lane and had our 
backs to him We could see b) the trail how it had 
crept over a small ridge just behind us under cover 
of a mound by Johansen’s kajak While the latter, 
wMthout suspecting an) thing or looking round, went back 
and stooped dowm to pick up the haulmg-rope, he 
suddenly caught sight of an animal crouched up at the 
end of the kayak, but thought it was ' Suggen ’ , and 
before he had time to realise that it was so big he 
received a cuff on the ear which made him see fireworks, 
and then, as I mentioned before, over he went on his 
back He tried to defend himself as best he could with 
his fists With one hand he sei7ed the throat of the 
animal, and held fast, clenching it with all his might It 
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V.I-. ]U't<i-.llu ixar v.is.ii>i>iu to inu loh.iuscit in the 
lu.i'i that h( uiti n <i ihi. nKinoral)Ic’ \\<inls, ‘Look 
-liarp ' 1 h< Ix.ir ki pt '^kuuino at nu c oiUinu.ilK . 

^pt I ulatiii'^, no lioulit <is to uh.ii I \\,is oom'4 • 

I)ut th< n t au’^hl si'^hl oi the do'^ .iml lunn d low.irds u 
!'ilians< n 1(1 ’^o .is ([UKk .is ihoiiohi. .ind wriooksl 
innis* It .iw.u uhik the l)i_.ir l^.im Suo‘ 4 t'n ' .i ( uff w hu h 
in.uk Inin howl liisiiK )usi .is Ik dots wlun we ihr.ish 
him linn K.ul is ‘ ^ot a skip on ih< nos(‘ Me.inwhile 
l<>h.uK( n had strii'^^led to his k os. .ind win n 1 lired h.id 
4 ot In. mm, whuh w.is stukmo out of tin k.i\.ik hok 
1 lu onK h.inn doin w.is th.ii tin hi.n h.id sir.iptd some 
ormu oil loh.insi n s i ittlu ( In ( k, so that in h.is.iwhiK 
'.titp( on It, .ind h.ultptin him .i slioht wound m oin 
h.ind K.uI.k h.id ,ilso '_;ot .i si r.itth on his nosi 

1 I.irdK h.id tin hi .ir r.ilk n In lore wi s.iw two inon 
p< I pmo o\(r .1 hummoik .i httk t\.i\ oil luh-, 
s'lu' n.iturilU w. mud to si i tin ri suit of tin m.iti rn.il 
t h i .( 1 In \ win tvoi.iroi i uhs I thouoht it w.is not 

w . >r(h V hill to ^ ii ntii i .i i .u indoi on tin m, hut J oh . him n 
< pn < d his opinion th.it \oun'r hi.irslksh w.is mm h 
m Ti d< la III m ll It our ihm old 1 h ould onlt shoot 
'M' h' ml uid 1 . lit' d oil llovitir, tin luh. too! 
i > tie ir iu t 1 . dlho,] ;h tiu t < .mu li u 1 .i hitk v Ink kite r, 

I it* I M iM h' 1" du m .It .1 k am' d' "I ' ttiov Im ( '* 

>' ir t i‘ sh' 

hi! li n ' ai I ' a "I ilu la i h dl h it tin r.in '< ” .e 

' . I 1' 111 1 h' 'I'lh I'.iiii'^ ! n With Msu ii rnlu 
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**'Ai u : 1 nul |*'hui n\ ill* i it l>iit Iw 

^ Mj> tltf tilt * <v I h' IV It pl<*ini‘'? \] l*^ l‘« A 

I ^ 4*u \\ w f r/ lutdn; up tlu ^h< I>f u llu 

I rl i t !U i'u! i».i ;i<< ^thf t i<^ <»! ihi 1 mt uul tiu 

V ’ « \MN V* \\f I' tlu I' v( h ul lliMU u iIKin ; iinintl 
1 ’ \\ } ' • \\ f !m<I u i liu <li‘ > \\(1I uml li ul t UMi 

’ M ^ < »j ; 1 » ’ 1 » M f it Ml t » 1\ ^ s nul h ul In: llu I nu M < 

kw i\ 3^1 5 i\ \\ i!i< uu n wt h ul tin mII 

I I » \^ ( ( ; ^ ^ 1 1 u <i o \ f , 5 iu 1 1 n* uu ! ^^ mu mu * u n 

' \ 

i iu a* \\{ uu i\ ru! t<> nnlu huiuoi « \\( 

: n. ' . mm m iu iMiiltl? 1 nu ^ lull '»t iiMilnni: 

lull ,1 »Mti\ pu'.'ti iiunp *tl u( In iMiu j>Iu<> ilu i< 
f M t I mJ u nul jt uu> t m in iK< nn< 

<1' ]Mir Xnutn * til tin Immu k t \\< t mu n\\ ,m 
unuMj ill\ tlm Iv «)]»! li^t uiili lujji innmul> on il mul 
j*oft] in I*ft\\<(n It V t» (rt>in oiu of ilu t nujuiuls 
thtt 1 oil (fvttl ihrMiijO) tin ilu ttptn w.Uti ni tlu 

fool 4f( (lu u u f nul iu»u \\t ( mnui h,a( Im (<» 

Hill ilu ut ItwiKs \vt\ IjuI on .ilu . 1(1 .nul (M( Ii pi(t( 
wlu n It is likt iliis in.i\ i.ikt .1 Ioiu( imu to ii.i\( I o\tM 
\s \\( \\(iu iloiu; u( lu .ml ilu woiiiuUd lx.it 

louinj^ (( is(l(ssl\ Ixlniul ns, it lilkd tlu. wholn ol this 
m 1( III uoild ol It ( wnh Ms 1)111(1 pl.imi o\(i tlu (iu(I(\ 
of in. in It u.is inistMliln to lu .u it , .nul if \\( h.id li.id 
linu , Ul dioiild niuloiibicdh lui\ c ljoiu* b.irk diul 
sdcrifuid .1 (.niiid^c on it \\ (‘ saw tlu* ( iihs i^o off to 
tlu. pi. ICC where the inothei was Knij^, .nul ihou^hl to 
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o'j-'eives that e hac cTOt -hd of the~: b..: heard them 
soon atteroarcs and e''en 'vher i^e rad camped loeo 
V. ere not far oh" 

‘ Wednes-da} A^sai^t pth. At last me are ii"de'' 'and 
a: last the drfftdce res c third as and befo'e as :s one" 
vater. ''•oen h Is to be rnoed to the e"d Yesterda*' 


v.-as tne ca-r. 


came oat ot 


eve"-'ner o‘ tre cap cetore eestemap ne o-;«tr> tCoapct e 
m_=: be -ea'e' the edje of the Y^der than e"er and 
V, Ith frc=h co^mpe. and ■" the '"a'nt rope o-'" reach 
land that dav. 've ^^tarted o" o„" toamev. Vet we da-ed 
not, thl"h Ov-r rfe or the dh’t- ce *’ "oarlv at a" 

end. After V a"do":rp' abtr_t or it fo- f c ~or.t'''an'' 
^diTerm^f - i d*~aono'nt"'ents '^e ’ e-e o" to'' 

•".e o'eaa'ed A- a re' de’eaa Vfe tho-Ynt '■''vcer. 
t'oat the Ice iooheA "o-e p*'0~bI"P fa":''er o-^ t-o :r 

Lc: * ‘■‘C Hfid V* C O'^CciC I*- 
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ih.it both the) and our ‘ komagcr ’ filled and gurgled like 
a pump ^ What did it matter to us now so long as we 
got on ^ 

Wg soon reached plains, and over them we went 
quicker and quickci We waded through ponds where 
the sjDra) flew up on all sides Nearer and neaier we 
c.ime, .ind b)' the dark water-sk)'^ before us, which con- 
imuall) rose higher, \\c could see how w'e were drawing 
neai to open water Wc did not even notice bears now' 
There seemed to be plent)' about, tracks, both old and 
new', crossing and recrossing , one had even inspected 
the tent w'hile we w'ere asleep, and by the fresh trail w'e 
could see how' it had come dow'ii w'lnd m lee of us We 
had no use for a bear now' we had food enough We 
W'ere soon able to see the open w'ater under the w'all of 
the glacier, and our steps lengthened even more As I 
w'as striding along, I thought of the march of the Ten 
Thousand through Asia, w'hen Xenophon’s soldiers, after 
a year’s war against superior forces, at last saw the sea 
from a mountain and cried, ‘ Thalatta ' thalatta < ’ Maybe 
this sea w'as just as w'elcome to us after our months in 
the endless white drift-ice 

“ At last, at last, I stood by the edge of the ice 
Before me lay the dark surface of the sea, with floating 
white floes , far away the glacier wall rose abruptly from 
the water , over the whole lay a sombre, foggy light 
Joy welled up m our hearts at this sight, and we could not 
give It expression in words Behind us lay all our 
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trouble^^ before us the ^^ateruay home I v.a\cd m\ 
hat to Johansen, v. ho A^as a little ^\a\ behind <md he 
ua\ed his m ansv. er and shouted, Hurrah' Such an 
e\ent had to be celebrated in some way and wt did it 
by havini^ a piece of chocolate each 

While V. e v.ere standing there looking at the water 
the larire head of a seal came up, and then disappeared 
silently but soon more appeared It is \ery reassunng 
to know that we can procure food at an\ minute wc like 
‘Now came the ri^in:;^ of the ka\aks for the 
\0}aire Of course the better wa\ would ha\<' been 
to paddle singly, but, with the long, big sledges on the 
dcck this was not eas\ and leaee them behind I dared 
not. wc might ha\e good use for them \ct I'or the 

time being, therefore there was nothing eHe to be done 
but to lash the two ka\aks together side by side in our 
usual manner, stifl’en them out with snow shoes under 
the sinijj'. and place the sledges athwart them one before 
;md one behind 

It was sad to think we could not take our two ],ist 
tlogs with us but we should probabh ha’ e no further 
use for them and it would not ha\e done to t.ife them 
with us <jn the decks of our ka\aks We were ‘-orn 
to jiari V ith them, ve had become \ era fond of these 
two^ur’ nor-- I'aithful and enduring, the\ had follov ed 
U'^ the V hole iourne\ thr/'aigh . and, now that better timt > 
hrid come thev must sa\ fare” ell to life De-:.tro\ the.r' 
ri the '-ame way as the others ’’.e could not ve 
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sacrificed a caiindgc on each of llmm 1 ''iioi 

]ohansen’s, .uid he shoi mine 

• So ihcu we were iead\ lo set oft li was a oal 
pleasure to Ici ihc kaeaks dance om r ihi waur and 
hear ihc hide waxes iilashino attamsl du skU s lor 
iwo \cars wc had nol seen such a surface ol waur 
before us \\ c had noi <40110 fai \ielon we bnind 
dial die wind was so <4ood dial wc eiuolu l<t make um ol 
ii and so wc ringed up a sail on e)ur lied e 4liele d 
easiU before die wind in low.irds die laiiel we had 
so longed for <ill llicse nian^ niondis \\ h<ii <i elninge 
after having forced one's wax inch b\ inch aiiel t<Mn 
by foot on ice ' 'Flic mist had hidden die land freini 
us for a while, but now it parted, .ind we saw die glaeie-r 
rising straight in front of us At the s.uiie inomeni iht' 
sun burst forth, and a more beautiful niennni'g 1 can 
hardly remember We xxere soon underne.uh the 
glacier, and had to lower our sail and paddle xxesiwards 
along the wall of ice, xxliich was from 50 lo 60 feet in 
height, and on xvhicli a landing xvas impossible 1 1 seemed 
as if there must be little movement 111 this gl, icier , the 
water had eaten its xvay deep underneath it ,ii the fool, 
and there xvas no noise of falling fragniciUs 01 the 
cracking of crex'asses to be heard, as there generally is 
x\ ith large glaciers It w'as also cjuite exen 011 the top, 
and no crevasses xvere to be seen Up the entire 
height of the xvall there xvas stratification, which 
was unusually marked We soon discovered that a tidal 
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sl( cl'j^cs W e therefore set off in our double kayak, as 
before with the sledges athwart the deck fore and aft 
*• The mist soon rose a little , it w’as then a dead 
calm , the surface of the w.itcr lay like a <^reat mirror 
before us, with bits of ice and an occasional floe 
drifting on it It was a marvellously beautiful sight, 
.uul It was indeed glorious to sit there 111 our light 
\esscls ,ind glide oxer the surface xxithout any exertion 
Suddenlx .1 seal lose m front of us, and over us fiexv 
contmu.illj ixoix gulls and fulmars and kittixvakes 
Little .inks we .ilso saw, and some Ross’s gulls, and a 
couple of teins There w.is no w'ant of ammal-life here, 
nor of food when we should require it 

“W'e found o|ien water, broader and broader, as we 
paddled on our w,i\ beside the wall of ice , but it w^ould 
not clear so that we could see something of our sur- 
roundings '1 he mist still hung obstinately over it 

“Our course, at first, lay west to north (magnetic), but 
the kind always trended more and more to the west and 
south-west , the expanse of water grew greater and soon 
It widened out to a large sea, stretching in a south- 
w'esterl) direction A breeze sprang up from the north- 
north-erist, and there was considerable motion xvhich w^as 
not pleasant, as in our double craft the seas continually 
washed up between the tw'o and xvetted us We put m 
towxirds evening and pitched the tent on the shore-ice, 
and just as we did so it began to ram, so that it was 
high time to be under a roof” 
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I rida\ Auc^iibt 9th ^'estercla\ morning^ ^\e had 
'^ain to drao the sledges v, ith the kayaks o\er 

■'O ne ice v hich had drifted in front <ff our campin^ 
lio.aiui rind durinc^ thi% operation I managed to fall into 
th' Vriter and o-ct net It vas v. ith difficult ne finalh 
iS'K through and out into 0[jen water After a while 
" f ri'y.un found our v a} closed and were obliged 

to t,iK^ to hauling o' er some does but after this 
n( had good o[>en w.iter the whole da\. It was a north- 
f-i-i'^rb V md which tiarl -^et the ice towards the land and 
It w ri-r luck) we had got so far as behind us to judge b\ 
tie ritmosjihere the sea wa^. much blocked The mist 
hung o\f r the land so that we saw little of it According 
r(r ridi.uKcd we were able to hold a more southerl) 
c<>,jr-,c rind the v. md being near)} on the quarter we set 
-.111 about I o clod and continued ‘=aihng all da\ till we 
stopj>ed \f-,ierda\ f\(nmg Our <=^ 1 , howeier. vas 
mt< rr.ipted f>nee when it wris nece-r-^ar} to paddle round 
rin le^ pomt north of where w.e are now , the contrar) 
cum in V ^o stojiig thrit It w .i-, as much as we could do 
t<; m-11 ' w.i\ .'griin-t It and it w .is onl) after considerable 
c ' rt'rei th.it we --ucceecied in doubling the pomt We 
ha' c -^een htth of the 1 md w e are skirting up to thi^ 

(< . -m'o.int of the mist but rt- far ,1-. I can make ciut it 

CM ■-'■'i-. of jsj ,td-- I irst there was a largm island 
(M.' 1 ";th .m ice-shecr tlien " e-.t of it a smaller one 

M, 'I ch <‘r( im ti o cfr'gi of roc^' \ hich first made us 
'.T' m’’ th' of 1 ir' ne t came a long Ijord or 
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’n 1 uii If iii< iMiii It in\ I. Ill imisi pionfil from 
tlf' 'i < h' I 1 IhiM 1 ) IS .il " j)( rh.ips lic( I) \ lolcni 

j‘ < !!•' 1 ' fiiiM ih» lanii wliuh li.ts lu.i\((I the sc.i-ic(“ 

11,1 •‘•pthii V iih jiu r( v (i| u( (iiiin tin of llu 

•I i< i> I in<i till uhiilt h.is lio/( Il lo^tiiur into .i con- 
lo 111 1 ii< ni I s \ nil (Iitim -i/id luhir-^ l.i\ off tin 
iif i'i!*nt! noith ni whin tin (uiniu w.is sn stroiiL; 
Will 1 V 1 in n<iw K iiil; Iiowimi ilu ic is ll.u fionl-icf 
Ixiwiin till low I'-l mil hi n .iiul .i hiii^ii one f.irtlier 
'Uith 

I his l.mii i^iows inon ol .i prohk in .iiul I .iin more 
til. in r\ 1 I .It .1 loss to know when we .in h is \ cr\ 
n in.ii k.ilili to 111 ! th.it the co.ist eontiiui.ilh trends to the 
.oiiih iiiste.id ol ll) tile wist I Loiild e\pl.iin it .ill best 
1 )\ siipposiii}^ ouisehts to be on the west co.ist of the 
.iichi|K 1.il;o of I r.in/ Josef I .iiul, were it not that the 
x.iii.iiion. 1 think IS too ore.it. .ind .ilso for the number 
of Ross's ;4^iills iheie still .ire \ot one has with 
(irt.iiniN been seen m Spit/beroeii, .iiul if in\ supposi- 
tion IS rioht this should not be f.ii off ^’esterday w'e 
s.iw .1 number of them .lo.un , thc\ <ire quite as common 
here .is the other sjiccics of null ’’ 

* S.iturd.i), Auqfust loth W'c went iiji on to the 
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liul< isl( i \\( had c.iiiApcd h\ U \\,is coxcicd by <i 
■jl.uKr which cut\(tl oxci ii in ihc sh.ipc of .i shield; 
liiM< wcK slopt's to all sides, but so slight was the 
>•1 uh( in that oui snow shoes would not even lun of ihem- 
-( h f s on tin ( nisi ol snow l*'roin ihe ndqc we had 
a laii \ K'w .ind as the mist lifud just then. W(' saw 
ilu Kind .ibont us loki.ibh well We now peiceivi'd 
plainK that wh.it we had been skntint; alonq; was only 
isl.inds 1 lu lirst one w.is the bio^est The othei l.uul. 
with ihi two iotk\ ci.i”s, h.id. .IS we ((Uild see. .i stiip of 
b.ne Kind .iIoiil; tlu shoie on the noith-west side W.is 
n ihcK piih.i]is, the Ross's '^ulls conj^ieiT.itet-l. and 

hid thin bi ei din>4 l;i onnds ^ d he island to oin south 
.dso lookid l.iiqi , It .ippe.ued to be ciUireK covin d bv 
.1 el'i^ '< I Ih isKinds, .uul .is f.ir <is we could 

piitfiM souih-t .ist ,ind e.ist, the se.i w.is lOMiid liN 
p< ill ( il\ iKit Ijoid-iK . but no Kind w.is to be discerned in 
th It dinition IIkmi wen no i((b(ie;s hue. thouLih 
w( siw SOUK l.uei 111 ih( d.i\ on th( south side o( 

di( isl.ind l\in'4 lo ihi soiiih of iis 

Ih. -Ill HI eo\(i 11114 ill' I'lll' isKind on whuh w( 
stoiul )(tin(d th( l)oid-u( .iliuosi iinpi rccplibU , onl\ .1 fi'w 
small lissun . iloni4 tin short mdu.iletl wht're il ])rt)b.ibb 

* 1 1’ I ! uhI 1 < iIImI ‘ r\ I’s Ishnd,’ tht stro^d “Ins 

I*' ind lU'l ih» l\ul' uMC ^ t TL ilwi\ on “ XdJiuU s (shiul I lie 

t •) iih <>t u V Ind, 1 * dnp^ ilrt. id) l»t.un ‘ ten b\ Pn)(r, and 

i In In n ! r< vd n I I ind ’ [ iio \\1 io1l proiip of is! iiuls I n um d 

* H'ld’t’hni (Wlno l.*md) 
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bci,Mn Thcic could not be <iny trreat rise and fall 
in the ICC here, consequent on the tide, as the fissures 
would then, as <i matter of course, have been considerably 
l.ir<rer This seemed remarkable, as the tidal current 
ran swift as a river here On the west side of the 
island there la) m front of the t^lacier a rampart of 
ICC <ind snow, w'hich was probably formed of pieces of 
•glacier-ice and sea-icc w elded totjether It had the same 
chaiacter as the massive shore-ice wdiich w'e had seen 
pieviousl) running along the land This rampart went 
o\er imperceptibly with an even slope into the glacier 
w ithin It 

“About three in the afternoon we finally set off m 
open water and sailed till eight or so m the evening , 
the water was then closed, and w^e w^ere compelled to 
haul the fleet over flat ice to open water on the other 
side But here, too, our progress seemed blocked, and 
as the current wvis against us we pitched the tent ” 

On August loth w^e were “ compelled partly to haul 
our sledges over the ice, partly to row in open water in a 
south-w'esterly direction When w^e reached navigable 
w'aters again, w'e passed a flock of walruses lying on a 
floe It w’as a pleasure to see so much food collected at 
one spot, but we did not take any notice of them as, for 
the time being, we had meat and blubber enough After 
dinner w^e managed, in the mist, to wander down a long bay 
into the shore-ice where there was no outlet, w^e had to 
turn back, and this delayed us considerably We now 
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'Phis (l.ii unbroken ice must be .UtachccI to land of some 
kind , but cle.u \\e.ubei we .ire not to have, it appeals 
Mist without ce.isiii”’, we must push on as it is ” 

\fier h.win” h.iuled some distance farthei o\ cr the 
ice we c.une to open water aq;am the follow’inLC day 
( \u<4^usi I iih) .ind p.iddled for four or five hours W'hile 
1 w.is on .1 hummock mspccimrr the waters ahead, a 
hui^e monsiei of .1 w, virus c.ime up quite near us It lay 
jiulfin”’ .iiul '^l.irint^ .it us on the surface of the water, but 
we look no notice of it, oot into our kayaks and went 
on Sudclenb it c.une up .iq;am In the side of us laised 
Itself hiqh out of the water, snorted so that the air 
shook and ihre.iicned to thrust its tusks into oui frail 
cr.ifi W'e seized our ti^uns, but at the same moment it 
dis.ippc.ired. .ind c.une up immediately afterwards on the 
other side, by Johansen's kayak, w'here it repeated the 
s.ime manocuvie I said to him that if the animal showed 
sitrns of .ittackiiif^ us w'e must spend a cartridge on it 
It came up several times and disappeared again, we 
could see it dowm m the w^ater passing rapidly on its side 
under our vessels, and afraid lest it should make a hole 
in the bottom w’lth its tusks, we thrust our paddles dowm 
into the wmter and frightened it away , but suddenly it 
came up again right by Johansen’s kayak, and more 
savage than ever He sent it a charge straight in the 
eyes, it uttered a terrific bellow, rolled over and dis- 
appeared, leaving a trail of blood on the water behind it 
We paddled on as hard as we could, knowmig that the 
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nir_chi h,i\c daiiLTcrous consequences, but we* were 
r<ln\f'l when we heard die walrus come up l.ir behmel 
u> at tlv i)Iaef where it hael disajipeareel 

W'l had padelleel epneiK e)n and had leimr for'^oiien 
ill about the Wrilrus when I sueldenl) s<iw Jediansen jump 
into the ,ur anel fell his k,i\ak recei\e ri \ lolcnt sheick 
i hid no idea what it w,is ,uul looked rounel to see if 
sonv blof k of lloaiinq^ ice had Ctijisi/ed <ind struck 
ilu bottom of his ka\.ik but sudelcnh 1 saw rineither 

V aims rise up in the water besiele us 1 seized ni) t(un, 
and as the .inimal would luit turn its hcael so th.it I cf)uld 
aim at .i spot Ik hind tin e.ir whe*re it is more e.isily 

V ounde d 1 was conslr.imcel to put .i ball in the 
middle of it-^ fore hcael . there w.is no time to be lost 

1 1 ippiU this V as enough .ind it ki\ the^rc elc.ul ,ine1 
llouin'^ on the w.itei With ore it difficult} we m.in.ioe el 
to mde a hole m the thick skin .iiul .ifter cuttinq emr- 
-'l\e sonv strip of blubbf r .ind me.it from the b.ick 
w I V e nt * 'll < )ur w ,is ,iq tin 

\t 7 in tlv eceninc; the tield current tiiriu el aivl the* 

< h itiiv 1 ( lovi d 1 h( n was no nvirc w.iter tf) be foiiivl 
I 1 Ui 'd of td inq to h'l'lmq encr tlv ire uc eletcrmined 
to K.ui for tlv op' ninq of the ehanncl wlvn the title 
hol'd t"rn ue t ila' .uvl mc.inv hilc to rut off the 
I Ms o* o',r iqi s ,is 1 hid so lonq b' < n thinl-inqejf 
t,.n> I v! ni i' e o I > i’ e , srian qood doubh [jielelhiso 
' o ■' (O'ii p I oi It''' jilt' anel 111 our siiiqk 
1 •' .a tPc mo ' of tl'< 'hvnivl elurmq' tlv tune 
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u w.is (i])i II While \se \\(ie occupied in doin‘4 this ihe 
nnsi charcdcifl ai I.iM .uul liiere I.i\ I.incl siielched out 
in fioiu of us (.Mendin'^ n Ion” \\a\ south and west 
fioin S I'. ri”lu up to N X W' It .ippc.ired to be a 
chain of islands with sounds between them 'riicy 
weie chielK co\eied with ”l.ieiei s, onlv here .ind there 
wcie ]>t I pi ndicular bl.iek inounlain-w ,dls to be seen 
It w,is a siirhl to ni.d^i one rejoice to see so much land 
at one linu Hnl where were we ^ I'his seemed a more 
diffieult (luesiion to answer th<ine\er Could we, after 
all h.i\(. .irii\ed at the e.ist side of I'r.in/ Josef Land ^ 
It seemetl \er\ reasonable to suppose this to be the case 
Hut then we must be verj far e.ist, .ind must expect 
.1 Ion'4 \o\.i”;e before we could re.ich Cape Fliireh, 
on Crown-Prince Rudedf L.ind Me.inwhile w'e 
worked h.ird to eret the sled'^es ready, but as the mist 
irr.iduall) lifted, .md it bec.ime cle.irer and clearer, w'e 
could not help continually le.ivni” them, to climb up on 
to the hummock beside us to look at the country, and 
speculate on this insoluble ]5ioblem We did not get to 
bed till seven m the morning of August 12th 

“Tuesday, August 13th After having slept a few' 
hours, w e turned out of the bag again, foi the current 
had turned, and there wxis a w'lde channel In our single 
kayaks w'e made good headw'ay, but after going about 
five miles the channel closed, and we had to clamber on 
to the ice W^e thought it advisable to w'ait until the 
tidal current turned, and see if there w'ere not a channel 
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tolerably even and we got over the ground well On 
the way we passed a frozen-m iceberg, which was the 
highest we saw in these parts — some 50 to 60 feet, I 
should say I wished to go up it to get a better view 
of our environment, but it was too steep, and we did 
not get higher than a third part up the side 

-‘In the evening we at last reached the islands we had 
been steering for for the last few days, and for the first 
time for two years had bare land under foot The 
delight of the feeling of being able to jump from block 
to block of granitet is indescribable, and the delight 
was not lessened when m a little sheltered corner among 
the stones we found moss and flowers, beautiful poppies 
[Papaver nudicanle) Saxtfraga nwahs, and a Stellaria 
{sp ?) It goes without saying that the Norwegian flag 
had to wave over this our first bare land, and a banquet 
was prepared Our petroleum, meanw'^hile, had given 
out several days previously, and we had to contrive 
another lamp m which tram-oil could be used The 


* Icebergs of considerable size have been described as ha\ mg been 
seen off Franz Josef Land, but I can only sa) vith reference to this 
that during the hole of our voyage through this archipelago v e saw 
nothing of the kind The one mentioned here was the biggest of all 
those we came across, and they were, compared with the Greenland 
icebergs, quite insignificant masses of glacier-ice 

t I ha\e called it granite m my diar}, but it ^\as m realit\ a \er) 
coarse-grained basalt The specimens I took ha^e unfortunate!) been 
ost 
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iiuisi ha\ c ir.uoisctl ihc ”lacicr .incl Wilc/ck Land ■with- 
oiii noiicin^’ .in\ trace of either, for \\c had tr.ivelled 
westwards a ”ood h.df de'j^rec south of Cape Buda-Pesth 
'I'he possibihiv that we could be in this rc<4ion we conse- 
(jueiitK now held to be finalK excluded Wc must have 
come to a new hind m the western part of Franz Josef 
l^.ind or \rchipelao(), .ind so far west that w'e had seen 
nothiii”^ of the countries disco\ercd b) Pa\ er But so 
f.ir west th.it we had not e\en seen anjthin*^ of Oscar’s 
L.ind, which ought to be situated m 82' N and 52° E ^ 
'Phis \.as indeed incomprehensible, but was there any 
other e\])hin,ition ^ 

‘ S.iturd.n , August 17th A'esterday was a good da) 
We .ire m open water on the west co.ist of Franz 
Josef’s L.ind, as far as 1 can make out, and may again 
hope to get home this ) ear About noon ) esterday w'e 
w. liked across the ice from our morame-islet to the higher 
isl.ind west of us As I wxis read)" before Johansen, I 
went on first to examine the island a little As he was 
follow mg me he caught sight of a bear on the level ice 
to leeward It came jogging up against the wind 
straight towxirds him He had his gun ready, but 
w'hen a little nearer the bear stopped, reconsidered the 
situation, suddenly turned tail and w^as soon out of 
sight 

“ This islcind"'^ we came to seemed to me to be one of the 

* “ Torup’s Island ” 
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us as far as the eye could reach, and we thought that 
for the future ne had to do Math it alone To the north*" 
there M-as land the steep, black, basalt cliffs of M'hich fell 
perpendicularly into the sea We saM' headland after 
headland standing out northMards, and farthest off of all Me 
could descry a bluish glacier The interior M'as every- 
\\ here co\ ered m ith an ice-sheet BeloM* the clouds, and 
o\ er the land, m as a stnp of ruddy, night sky, M'hich M'as 
reflected in the melancholy, rocking sea. 

• So Me paddled on along the side of the glacier 
Mhich co\ ered the Mhole countr}' south of us We 
became more and more e.\cited as m'c approached the 
headland to the Mest \\’ould the coast trend south 
here, and Mas there no more land M'estu'ard ^ It Mas 
this M'e expected to decide our fate decide M'hether M'e 
should reach home that year or be compelled to m inter 
someuhere on land Xearer and nearer Me came to it 
along the edge of the perpendicular M'all of ice At last m e 
reached the headland and our hearts bounded M'lth joy to 
see so much Mater only Mater. MestMards, and the coast 
trending south-Mest We also saM' a bare mountain 
projecting from the ice-sheet a little May farther on, it 
VcLs a curious high n'dge as sharp as a knife-blade It 
Mas as steep and sharp as anything I ha\e seen, it Mas 
all of dark columnar basalt and so jagged and peaked 
that It looked like a comb In the middle of the 
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inouniain thcic w.is «i t;aj) or couloir, and there \vc crept 
up to inspect the sea-w.u southwards The wall of 
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rock was anything but broad there, and fell away on 
the south side in a perpendicular drop of several hundred 
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feet. A cutting v. ind v,as blov, ing in the couloir Wliile 
i\e V ere Ivin^ there I suddenlv heard a noise behind 
me, and on looking round I saw rwo fo.xes fighting 
over a little auk v.hich they had just caughn They 
clav.ed and tugged and bit as hard as they could on the 

1 er}' edge of the chasm , then they suddenly caught sight 
of us not tv, entyfeet an ay from them They stopped 
fighting looked up wonderingly and began to run round 
and peep at u^ first from one side, then from the other. 
Over us mynads of little auks flew backv.ards and for- 
v.ards, screaming’ shrillvfrom the ledoes in the mountain- 
side So far as we could make out, there appeared to be 
open sea along the land to the v.'esci'.ard The wind was 
favourable, and although we were tired n e decided to 
take ad\antage of the opportunity' have something to 
eat rig up mast and sail on our canoes and get afloat. 
^\ e sailed till the momintj'. nhen the v.'ind vent dotvn, 
and then v. e landed on the shore-ice again and camped ~ 

“ I am as happy as a child in the thought that yve are 
nov at last really on the yyest coast of Franz Josef Land 
y\ith open y\ater before us and independent of ice and 
currents 

\\ ednesday August zath The vicissitudes of this 
hfc mil neyer come to an end. When I y\rote last I yvas 
full of hope and courage and here v. e are stopped by 
stress of y\eather for four davs and three nit^hts yvith the 
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ice packed as tight as it can be against the coast We 
see nothing but piled-up ridges, hummocks, and broken 
ice m all directions Courage is still here, but hope, 
the hope of soon being home — that was relinquished a 
long time ago, and before us lies the certainty of a long, 
■dark winter in these surroundings 

“It was at midnight between the 17th and i8th that we 
set off from our last camping-ground in splendid weather 
Though It was cloudy and the sun invisible, there was 
along the horizon in the north the most glorious ruddy 
glow with golden sun-tipped clouds, and the sea lay 
shining and dreamy m the distance a marvellous night 
On the surface of the sea, smooth as a mirror, 
without a block of ice as far as the eye could reach, glided 
the kayaks, the water purling off the paddles at every 
silent stroke It was like being m a gondola on the 
Canale Grande But there was something almost 
uncanny about all this stillness, and the barometer had 
gone down rapidly Meanwhile, we sped towards the 
headland m the south-south-west, which I thought was 
about 12 miles off’*’ After some hours we espied ice 
ahead, but both of' us thought that it was only a loose 
chain of pieces drifting with the current, and we paddled 

confidently on But as we gradually drew nearer we saw 

< 

that the ice was fairly compact, and extended a greater 
and greater distance , though from the low kayaks it 
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was not easy to see the exact extent of the pack VVe 
accordingly disembarked and climbed up on a hummock 
to find out our best route The sight which met us 
was anything but encouraging Off the headland we were 
steering for, w^ere a number of islets and rocks, extending 
some distance out to sea , it was they that were locking 
the ICC, which lay in every direction, between them and 
outside them Near us it was slack, but farther off it 
looked much w'orse, so that further advance by sea A\as 
altogether out of the question Our only expedient 
was to take to the edge of the shore-ice, and hope for 
the chance that a lane might run along it some way 
farther on On the way in, we passed a seal lying on 
a floe, and as our larder w^as beginning to grow empty, 

1 tried to get a shot at it, but it dived into the water 
before we came within range 

‘ As we were paddling along through some small bits 
of ice m\ ka\ak suddenly received a violent shock from 
underneath I looked round in amazement as I had 
not noticed an\ large piece of ice hereabouts There 
w.is nothing of the kind to be seen either, but w^orse 
enemies were about No sooner had I glanced dowm 
th.in 1 s<iw a huge walrus cleaving through the water 
astern .ind it suddenl) came up. raised itself and stood on 
end just before Johansen, who was following m my wake 
Afniid lest the animal should ha\e its tusks through the 
deek of his craft the next minute, he backed as hard 
as he could ,ind felt for his gun. which he had down 
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in the kax.ik I \\,is not lontj cillior in pullin'^ ni) gun 
'>ui of ii^coxLM '1 In, .iniinal crashed snorting; into the 
watei .inain. h()\\e\cr, divetl under Johansen’s kajak, 
and came u]) just behind him Johansen, thinking he 
h.id h.id LiiDUgh of such .i neighbour, scrambled mconti- 
neiuK on to tlie Iloe nearest him After havintr 
waited .1 while, with m\ gun rc<id\ for the walrus to come 
up ckise b\ me 1 followed his example I ver) nearl) 
c.ime m foi the cold bath which the walrus had 
omitted to gi\e me. fir the edge of the ice ga\ e 
wa\ just .IS 1 set m) foot on it, and the ka)ak 
drifted off with me standing upright in it, and trying to 
bal.ince it as best I could, in order not to capsize If 
the w.drus h.id re.ippeared .it that moment, I should 
certamK h.i\ e received it in its own element Finally, I 
succeeded in getting up on to the ice, and for a long time 
afterw.irds the walrus swam round and round our doe, 
where we made the best of the situation b}' having 
dinner Sometimes it was near Johansen’s ka 3 ak, 
sometimes near mine We could see how^ it darted about 
in the w ater under the ka) aks, and it had evidently the 
greatest desire to attack us again We thought of giving it 
.1 ball to get rid of it, but had no great wash to part w ith a 
cartridire, and besides it only show^ed us its nose and 
forehead, which are not exactly the most vital spots to 
aim at when one’s object is to kill wath one shot It w^as 
a great ox-w^alrus There is something remarkably 
fantastic and pre-historic about these monsters I could 
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not help thinkav^ of a inciman, oi something of the kind, 
as ii l<i\ theie pist vmdei the suiface of the A\ater blow- 
ing and snoitmg foi quite a long while at a time, and 
gl.inng at ub with its round glassy c)es After having 
toiuinueil in this wa^ foi some time, it disappeared just 
<is tracklessK <is it h.id come ; and as we had finished oiii 
(.hnnor, we weie able to go on oui way again, gl.td, a 
sccoiul tunc, not to h.uc been upset, or destuned by its 
tusks 'bhe most curious thing about it A\as, that it came 
so entireh without warning — suddenly rising up fiom the 
deep lohansen h.id ccitainlv heaid a gicat splash 
behind him some tune befoic, which he took to be a seal, 
but perha])s it ma) ha\c been the walrus 

"I'he lane along the shorc-icc g.u c us little s.itisfaction, 
.IS it w.vs completcK coxcred with xoung icc and we 
could m.ike no wax In addition to this a xxmd fiom the 
S \\ spi.ing up, xxhich droxe the ice on to us, so thcic 
XX. IS niHhing for it but to put m to the edge of the ice and 
xx.ut until It should sl.ickcn again We spread out the 
b.ig, folded the tent oxer us. .ind prejiared foi rest in the 
hope of soon being .iblc to go on But this xx.is not to 
be the xxmd fieshened, the ice p.ickcd tighter .ind 
tightei. there xxas soon no open xx.iter to be seen m .inx 
direction .uul exen the open sea. x\ hence xxe had come, 
dis ijxpe.ired , .ill our hojies of getting home th.it \ear 
s.ink .u one blow \fter ,i while we re.ilised th.it 
there w.is nothing to be tlone but to dnig our loads 
lurihcr in on to the slnxre-ice .uul c.unjt d'o trx .ind haul 
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the canoes r.irilici o\er this pack \\ Inch \\ as worse than 
<in\ ICC we h.ul come .icross since we beijan our voyage, 
we thought was useless W^e should get \ery little 
distance in the cLu . .ind it might cost us dear wnth the 
kax.iks on the short sledges, among all these ridges 
and hummocks, and so we lay there day and night 
w.iiting for the wind to go down or to change But it 
blew from the same quarter the whole time, and matters 
were not improved b\ .1 heavy fall of snow"- which made 
the ice <d)solutely impracticable 

•• Our situation was not an attractive one , m front of 
us massi\e broken sc.i-icc, close by land, and the gods 
alone know if it will open again this year, a good way 
behind us land which looked anything but inviting to 
spend the winter on , around us impassable ice, and our 
proxender very much on the decline The south coast of 
the country and Eira Harbour now' appeared to our 
imagination a veritable land of Canaan, and we 
thought that if only w'e were there all our troubles 
would be over We hoped to be able to find Leigh- 
Smith’s hut there, or at any rate some remains 
of It, so that we should have something to live in, 
and W'e also hoped that w'here there no doubt was 
much open water it would be easy to find game We 
regretted not having shot some seals xvhile they 
W'cre numerous , on the night when w'e left our last 
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caT'pmcx-pIace there v. ere plenty of them about As 
Johansen v as standincr on the edge of the ice doing 
" )methmLr to his kayak a seal came up just in front of 
him he thought it was of a kind he had not seen before 
a.nd "hi'mted to me But at the same moment up came 
one Vdack poll after another quiet and silent from ten 
to tvvent\ m number all gazing at him with their great 
cxe-. He was quite nonplussed thought there was 
‘'Omcthmg uncanny about it and then they disappeared 
Ki-?t a-- noi^elessK as they had come. 

I consoled him by telling him they really A\ere 
of a kind v. e had not seen before on our loumey they 
v ere \ oung harp or saddleback seal {Phoca gi-ocn^andica). 
We •'uv se\ eral “^chooH of them again later in the da} . 

Mean-". hile we killed time as best v. e could ' chiefly 
1 ' ■sleeping On the earl\ morning of the eist lUst as 1 
k-\ thmking V. hat \\ould become of us if the ice should 
■■ot •'lackcn and v e had no opportunity of adding to our 
lanler — the chances I thought did not seem \er\' 
p-omi-mg — I heard ‘-omcthing paeting andmo\mg ejut- 
‘'"’e It ni’ght as usual be the packing of the ice but 
1 thougnt It tta-- m-'ire like ‘something on four legs 
I jumped up "at mg t<j Johan'-en that it mw^i be a betir. 
. n' th.a I ^jd lenK Ceard it sniffing by the tent-i\all 
I t'etu''! oa throi. gh ^onie nedes in rne s'de of it and 


V V, lining 
‘ 'tl f •'"'e ‘ I 




then I went across to a big hole on the 
t"e tent and there I an enormous bear 
It cai get ■'ight of me too at the same 
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, . < ' i ]i’ 4!y i" i\ li.il lln I) ’I'>ji|i((l I-;. Ill) .111(1 

( 1 • !' m 1 .1 (It ht >1 nu 'Mill from ihi 

Mil •! ii'.xi* h {]i< ii'il' ind 'Mil lli( 1)( u i 
I (i 1 .].' imiM • i!'*' I h( t li f(l)(i'iv nd, Itui r.iiM il 

r ''1 I Mi’i t i<i !,u '('<1 <»t( '■(> 1 li id lo ‘4i\( It lli( 

•>! t’’' «'th' 1 i'tir*! m tin idi It siill 

ii t.n l<i3t f* I! down liMwitii '•miK Iniiiiiiiorlvs .i 

itt’< V. t\ (•!! \ii imii 11 d!\ III' ( h< li(.ir .iild foi lilt 
1).",( dl ( 11)1 li<<i)l'l( f<'i l<*i>d V. < 1 1 ( ndi d 1 lie wind 
(\ei e.inl'lllliti ;< ld)l\ ll.illl the uile (|ll liter \s 
ll'-je V ( i.di mile h h« ll( r wlieie We wtn e IK .impctl. 
end ItniheinK'ii i \' ( ven inu eniildi t il)l\ lie .ir tliC 
i.ei'< vdnie the lee wi 1 (iiitniii ilK pukniL; "< umovtd 
lll<i tonlv up olll diode I. utile I 111 (HI tile slloK It ( , W llCTC 
We tie .till 1 \ 111'^ 1 ft ni'Jil tilt It w.is ,i bt .ir .iboul 

I'j nil imi iii'i tjuiit so IK n llu tent 

‘We went «»ii .111 t\(ursi()ii nil.iiid vesitrtl.iN to sec 
wliit olll pio^pttis niiolil bt if wt. slitiiiltl lx forcctl to 
'.pend i wiiutr litie 1 li.ul liopt'd to fiiitl (1. liter icc 
r.irtlit r 111 but iiislt .ul it '^lew worst and wttise the 
iKoire I we Weill lo 1.111(1 .iiitl rinlii III b\ the hcadhind it 
was towel ni '4 up, and .ilniosl niip.issablc 1 he ice wa*. 
])ilttl .i<.;.uiisi lilt \ei\ w.ill of iht <.rl. icier We went up 
on the ■^hieitn. .iiid looked .it the sound lo ihc north of 
lilt lic.idl ind '\ little w.iy ni the ice .ippeaicd lo be 
ll.illt 1 . iiioie likt' f)ortl-ice but now’lieie could w’C sec lanc^ 
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where there nii^ht be a chance of capturing seal Theic 
w,is no jilace for a hut cither about here , w'hile, on the 
oihci hand, we found on the south side of the headland 
quite .1 sinilinc; spot where the ground was fairly level, 
<ind where there was some herbage and an abundance of 
moss and stones for building purposes But outside it, 
<ig<un, the ICC tow’cred up on the shore m chaotic 
confusion on all sides It w^as a little more level 
in the direction of the fjord or sound which ran far 
inhind to the south, and there it soon turned to Hat 
Ijord-ice , but there w^ere no lanes there either where 
we could hope to capture seal There did not seem 
much piospect of game, but w^e comforted ourselves with 
the reflection that there w^ere tracks of bears in every 
direction, and bears would, m case of necessity, be our 
one resource for both food and clothes In the cliffs 
.d)o\e us crowds of little auks had their nests, as on 
all such [il.ices that we have passed by We also saw 
a fo\ 'I he 1 ock-formation was a coarse-grained basalt , 
but b\ the side of the glacier we discovered a mound 
«)f loose, half-crumbled argilkiceous schist, m which, 
l'.owe\(r, we dul iu)t find ,m) fossils Some blocks 
which we thought \er\ much like granite were also 
stiewnalxiut F.\ er\ w here along the beach the glaciers 

~ I to ik ''1 1.1 miens ot the ditfeicnt rock fornntions, licliens, etc , 
.1 It \ 1 emn irro-s but in the ( our-c of tl c \smtcr the collection Mas 

■ > < 1 b\ il t fo'L', and I thus bronglit little home from the tracts north 
<■1 0 ir i.in'c' Inu 
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were co\eied with reel snow, w'hich had a \ery beautiful 
effect in the sunshine 

“We were both aq'reed that it mi<Tht be possible to 
winter here, but hoped it was the first and last time w^e 
should set foot on the spot The wa) to it, too, was so 
bad that w e hardl) knew how' w e should ^'et the sledges 
and kayaks there 

“To-da), at last, the change we have longed and 
waited for so long h<is come Last night the south- 
w'est wind quieted down, the barometer, which I have 
been tapping dail) m \am, has at last begun to rise a 
little, and the w md has gone round to the opposite 
quarter The question now' is whether, if it keep there. 
It wall be able to drn e the ice out again ’’ 

Here comes a great gap m my diary, and not till far 
on m the winter (Frida), December 6th) do I w'rite — 
“ I must at last try and patch the hole m m)' diary 
There has been so much to see about that I have got no 
writing done , that excuse, however, is no longer avail- 
able, as w'e sleep nearly the whole tw'ent)'-four hours ” 

After having written my journal for the 24th August, 
I w'ent out to look for a better and more sheltered place, 
as the wand had changed, and now blew straight into the 
tent I hoped, too, that this land-wind might open up 
the ice, and I therefore first set off to see whether any 
Sign of slackening was to be discovered at the edge of 
the shore ice , but the floes lay packed together as solidly 
as ever I found, how'ever, a capital place for pitching 
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ihc lent .ind we wc\c bus) nioviiii; Lhithci when we 
siukknl) discovered tlvul the ice bud split olf to the l.ind- 
\\,ud. and .dic.vd) tlicrc w.is .i bioad ch<tnnel We 
Kiiatniv wanted the ice to open up, but not on our land- 
w.ud side, and now it was a ciucstion of i>ettiniic across 
on to the shoie ict .voain ,vt <vn) ):)nec, so as not to drift 
oui to SCSI with the ji.ick Hut the wind Inid iiscn to a 
siilf bice/(, and it seemed moic than doubtful vvhclhci 
we coukl m.in.ioe to pull uj) against it, even foi so 
shoit a distance .is acioss the ch.inncl d'his was 
t.ipidiv inn^ bro.idei <ind bio.idci Wc had, how- 

eve i to make .in .iltempt, .ind, thercfoic, set off 
.don” the id”e low.irds .i spot fai thei e.ist, which wc 
thought would ”ivc us .i littk' more shelter for l.iunchino 
oui k.iv.iks On .uiivuii”, howcvci, wc found th.vt it 
would bi' no c.isv m.utei to launch them heie cithci 
without ”ettm” them filled with watei It blew' so th.it 
ihc spoondnfi w.is driven ovei the se.i, .ind the spr.ay 
w.is d.ished f.ir in ovei the ice I heie wsis little else to 
i)c elone iait to pitch our lent .ind vv.ut for bcttei times 
We were now moie th.in ever m need of shelter to 

ke<p the tent fionv beiU” tom b) the wind, but 
•e.ireh and ti.un[) u[) .'ind down .is we mi'^ht we 
eould lind no peim.ineiU iestino-])l,ice, .ind .it l.ist h.id 
to eonieiu ourselves with the se.int shekel of .i 
hull (lev uion which we ihoiiolu would ekj W^e h.id 

not l.un lono be foie the ousts of wind made such 

on^l iii”hts i>n the tent th it we found it .idv isablc to 
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tclUc It clown to cU Old h<i\in'4 it torn to pieces We 
could now sleep seciirel) in our b<if>;s beneath the 
prostrate tent, and let the w ind ra”;e above us After a 
lime I awoke, and noticed that the wind had subsided so 
much that we could once moie raise our tent, and I 
crept out to look at the weather I was less pleasantly 
surprised on discoxermi; that we weie alreacK far out to 
sea. we must h.ive drifted eu>;ht or ten miles from 
land, and between it and us lay open sea The 

land now la\ (]uite low far off on the horizon In 
the meantime. howe\er, the w^eather had considerabl) 
improxed ,md we once more set out along- the edge of 
the ice to trj to get oui ka) aks launched But it w^as 
no eas) matter It was still blowing hard, and the sea ran 
high In addition to this, there were a number of loose 
floes beyond, and these were in constant motion, so that 
w e had to be on the alert to pre\ ent the kayaks from 
being crushed betw'een them After some futile attempts 
w'e at length got afloat, but only to discover that the 
wind and the w'^aves w^ere too strong we should scarcely 
be able to make any progress against them Our only 
resource, therefore, was to sail if this were practicable 
We went alongside an ice promontory, lashed the 
kayaks together, raised the mast, and again put to sea 
We soon had our single sail hoisted, and to our unspeak- 
able satisfaction we now found that we ffot along;- 
capitally At last we should be able to bid farewell to 
the ice, where we had been compelled to abandon our 
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hoj>t of rcachinL( home that )ear We no^\ continued 
<“aiiin'4 hour after hour and made tfood prot^resb , but 
thrn thf V. ind do>ppcd too much for our sm;j]e sad 
and I \fnturf.d to ‘-ct the whole double sail Hardly 
had uf done so when the wind attain spran" up. and 
VC dashed foammi^' throuejh the water This soon 
hove\er, beCrime a little too much, the sera washed 
<»\er the lee ka\ak the mast bent danererouslx , and 
the situation did not look \cr\ pleasant, there was 
nothini^ for it but to lover the sail acjain as quickly as 
pos-^ible The sme^de sail was attain heasted, and we 
were cured f^r some time of vishinsf to tn an\thintj 
more 

\\"c silled stcadih rtnd well the whole da\ and nov 
at I isi had to pa>^ the difhcult cape but it v ,is ewenint^ 
b' fore V' k ft It behind and new, the wind dropjjed so 
nircli that the hole double sail had to be hoisted attain 
and f\en then jjro^^re^^ v as slow \\*e kept on. he>V'- 
<\er dunn'4 thf nie^ht alfmi,f the shore, determined to 
m 'k' .Lsimah U'f fif the wind as possible We passed 
a k»,’ po/irontf ir\ efj’,ercd b, a e^entK -slopint( ejlacier 
.'Hand 't lu a numbf r of isLukIs. which must, ve 
tl ’(.i-yln h i' e Iv kl thf ire fist A little farther on 
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we came under some high basaltic cliffs, and here the 
wind dropped completely As it was also hazy, and 
we could discern land and islands both to right and 
left of us, so that we did not know m what direction 
to steer, we put in here, drew the kayaks up on shore. 



SAILI^G ALONG TIIL CO \ST 


pitched the tent, and cooked ourselves a good meal of 
warm food, which w'e relished greatly, from the conscious- 
ness of having done a good day’s work Abo\e our 
heads, all up the face of the cliff, the little auks kept up 
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A coiUinual hubhub faithfuIK supported b) the i\or\ 
>4ulk kittiw.ikes, biir'^oniastcrs, and skuas We slept 
none th( worse for that howeter This was a bcau- 
iilul mountain It consisted of the finest columnar 
bas.dt one could wish to see, with its buttresses and 
niches up the face of the cliff, and its countless points 
and spires alono e\ery crest, reminding one of Milan 
C<ithedr<il brom top to bottom it wasonl) column upon 
column . <it the base the) were all lost in the trilus 

When we turned out the follow me;' mornmj^, the 
wtathir had so far cleared that we could better see 
the w,t\ we outtht to t.ike It .ippeared as if a deep 

fjord or sound r.in m eastwards m front of us, and 

our w<i\ disimctl) lay round .1 promontor) which we 

h.id to the S S W on the other side of the fjord In 

th.it liirection the w.iter apjicared to be open, w'hile 
within the fjord I.n solid ice, and out to sea drift-icc 
ia\ e\er\ where '1 hrouoh the mist) atmosphere we 
<.ould .ilso distinguish se\ eral iskinds Mere, too, as 
we usualK found m the mornmo, a preat quantity of 
ill h,id ilrifted m m the course of the mpht — preat, flat. 


1 1 (. ' three who^-L btnrint,s \\l were subsequent^ enabled 

If) flit and > hfh ve rnuld -ee from our winter hut, are probably the 
hnd V I 1' h Iul>'>n =t and tonl. to lie ‘ King O'^car I^and ” In 
[it"r> ot 1 , 1 -, ba\,n^ ‘eei them from o lU one point (ho Cape 
I o' "I, d 1 >• uth in s 1 , IiT. p'aced them 40 ' too far north 
(11 S; ), huitu rve'i'itia'cl ileir ilftame O'ee ho map in the 
(i< r ’ f // lo', \ o! \ 11, Vo G I'tcembee I ondon ) 
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and thin floes which had settled themselves in front of 
us — and it looked as if we should have hard work to afet 
out into open water Things went a little better than 
we expected, however, and we got through before it 
closed in entirely In front of us now lay open water 
right past the promontory far ahead , the weather was 
good, and everything seemed to promise a successful 
day As It began to blow a little from the ^ord, and we 
hoped It might become a sailing wind, we put in beside 
a little rocky island, which looked just like a great stone"^ 
sticking up out of the sea, and there rigged up mast and 
sail But the sailing wind came to nothing, and we 
were soon obliged to unrig, and take to paddling We 
had not paddled far, when the wind went round to 
the opposite quarter, the south-west It increased 
rapidly and soon the sea ran high, the sky became 
overcast m the south, and it looked as if the weather 
might become stormy We were still several miles 
from the land on the other side of the fjord, and w^e 
might have many hours of hard paddling before we gamed 
It This land, too, looked far from inviting, as it lay 
there, entirely covered wuth glacier from the summit 
right to the shore , only m one place did a little rock 
emerge To leew'^ard w^e had the margin of the shore-ice, 
low'- and affording no protection The waves broke 
right upon it, and it would not be a good place to 


* Called Steinen on the map 
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seek refuge in, should such a proceeding become 
necessarA' , it would be best to sret in under land 

✓ W 

and see how the weather Avould turn out We did 
not like the prospect of once more being enclosed in 
the drift-ice , we had had enough of that bv this 
time, so we made for some land which lay a little 
wa)' behind us and looked \’er\' inviting Should 
matters turn out badly a good place for w'intering m 
mis^ht be found there 

Scarcely had I set foot on land when I saw a bear a 
little way up the shore , and drew up our kayaks to go 
and shoot iL In the meantime it came shambling along 

o o 

the shore towards us so we lay down quietly behind the 
kayaks and waited \Mien close up to us it caught 
sight of our footpnnts in the snow, and Avhile it was 
snuffing at them Johansen sent a bullet behind its 
shoulder The bear roared and tried to run but the 
bullet had gone through the spine and the hind part of 
Its body was paralysed and refused to perform its functions 
In perplexit)' the bear sat down, and bit and tore its hind 
paws until the blood flowed it was as if it were chas- 
tisincr them to make them do their dut\' Then it tried 

O > 

again to moA'e atvay but with the same result , the hind 
part of Its body was no longer amenable to discipline, 
and dragged behmd so that it could onlv shuffle along: 
on its fore-legs, going round in a nng A ball through 
the skull put an end to its suffenngs 

When Ave had skinned it we made an excursion 
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inland to inspect oui new domain, and ^\ere now not a 
little surprised to see two walruses lying quietly on the 
ice close to the spot where 1 had first caught sight of the 
bear This seemed to me to show how little heed 
walruses pa) to bears, w'ho will never attack them if they 
can help it I had more decisn e proofs of this subse- 
quent!) In the sea beyond we also saw' a w'alrus, which 
kept putting up its head and breathing so hard that it could 
be heard a long w'a) off A little later, I saw' him approach 
the edge of the ice and disappear, onl) to appear again 
m the tidal channel close to the shore, a good w'a)' from 
the edge of the ice He struck his great tusks into the 
edge of the ice, w'hile he lay breathing hard, just like an 
exhausted swimmer Then he raised himself high up 
on his tusks, and looked across the ice tow'ards the 
others lying there, and then dived dow'n again He soon 
reappeared w'lth a great deal of noise farther m, and the 
same performance w as gone through again A walrus’s 
head is UjOt a beautiful object as it appears above the ice 
With Its huge tusks, its coarse w'hisker bristles, and 
clumsy shape, there is something w'lld and goblm-hke 
about It which, I can easily understand, might inspire 
fear m more superstitious times, and gn e rise to the idea 
of fabulous monsters, with which m ancient days these 
seas wet'e thought to swarm At last the walrus came up 
m the hole beside which the others were lying, and 
raise^- himself a little way up on to the edge of the 
ice b)' his tusks , but upon this the bigger of the two, 
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a hucTt: old sadderdv avro'-ce to r’fe. He ^mnied 
—er.ac'a^'r and moved ab3-it resdess’y. The nev'- 
c'jm.er b ?vred r-5 head respectfc’dy dovrn to the ice. bnt 
:s?Dn o_Led h.mseif cautionsiy an on to the doe. so as 
t>' ‘■'et a hVc vnth h:s fore-oaccle. and then drevr himLse'f 
a httle way :n. Xow the o'.d bjui vas thorotigrhiy roj.sed. 
He named roand beho'ved. and doandered up to the 
new-com.er in order to d’c: b’s enormoas rusks into his 
back. The latter, v.ho aoo eared to be the oid bun's 

i a 

eaual both an regards r_5ks and s'me. bowed hum.biv. 
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panion and lav cuteny covm as oetore. out no sooner 
did the new-comer stir, after hat ai^ Iain for some tune in 
thb semnie posra-e, than the oT 'duII panted and thrust 
at him. and re once more respectfully crew back. 
Tbis was repeated se’ erai times At length after much 
m<.an<muvrmg backwards and forwards the new-comer 
succeeded in dna—imn himsAf on to the doe and 
dnaliy up beside tne ethers. I thought the tender 
nassion m.ust have sornemint: to do with these oro- 


but I discovered afterwards that ail three were 
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perform.. I am inclined to dnink it is the leader, who is 
asserdno: his cigniw. and wishes to im.press upon ever}' 
r.ew-cc mer that he is to be obeved. These animals must 
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be cvcceclingl) soci.iblc, N\licn, in spite of such treatment, 
thc) thus constant!) seek one another s society, and 
al\\a)s he close together When we returned a little 
later to look at them, another had arrived, and by the 
following morning si\ lay there side by side It is not 
easy to belie\ e that these lumps lying on the ice are 
li\ ing animals With head clrawn m and hind-legs flat 
beneath the body, the) w ill he motionless hour after 
hour, looking like enormous sausages It is easy to see 
that these fellow's he there m security, and fearful of 
nothing in the world 

After havintr seen as much as w'e wanted of the 
w'alruses at close quarters, w e w'ent back, prepared a good 
meal from the newly slaughtered bear, and lay down to 
sleep On the shore below the tent, the ivoiq- gulls Avere 
making a fearful hubbub They had gathered in scores 
from all quarters, and could not agree as to the fair 
division of the bear’s entrails , they fought mcessantl)', 
filling the airwath their angry cries It is one of nature’s 
unaccountable freaks to have made this bird so pretty, 
w'hile gi\ mg it such an ugly voice At a little distance 
the burgomasters sat solemnly looking on and uttering 
their somewhat more melodious notes Out in the sea 
the w'alruses were blowing and bellowing incessantly, but 
ever)'thing passed unheeded by the tw'o wmary warriors 
m the tent , they slept soundly, with the bare ground 
for their couch In the middle of the night we 
were awakened, however, by a peculiar sound , 
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’ It was just like some one whimpering and crying, 
and making great ado I started up, and looked out of 
the peep-hole Two bears were standing down beside 
our bear’s flesh, a she-bear and her young one, and 
both sniffing at the bloody marks in the snow, while 
the she-bear wailed as if mourning for a dear departed 
one I lost no time m seizing my gun, and was just 
putting It cautiously out, when the she-bear caught 
sight of me at the peep-hole, and off they both set, 
the mother m front, and the young one trotting after 
as fast as it could I just let them run — we had really 
no use for them — and then we turned over and went 
to sleep again 

Nothing came of the stornr we had feared The 
wind blew hard enough, however, to rend and tear our 
now well-worn tent, and there was no shelter where 
we lay We hoped to go on on the following day, but 
found, to our disappointment, that the way was blocked , 
the wind had again driven the ice in We must remain 
for the present where we were , but m that case wc 
would make ourselves as comfortable as possible The 
first thing to be done was to seek for a warm, well- 
sheltered place for the tent, but this was not to be 
found There was nothing for it but to get something 
built up of stone We quarried stone in the ddbris at 
the bottom of the cliff, and got together as much as 
we could The only quarrying implement we had 
was a runner that had been cut off a hand-sledge , but 
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our two h.uicls were wli.ii we had to use most We 
worked .iw.i\ durinq; the nitrht , what w^e had at 
first onl) intended to be a shelter from the wand grew 
little bj little into four walls, and we now’^ kept at it 
until we had finished a small hut It was nothing very 
wonderful, Ideaxcn knows, not Ioivt enoujrh for a 
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man of my height to he straight inside — I had to stick 
my feet out at the door — and just broad enough to admit 
of our lying side by side, and leave room for the cooking 
apparatus It was wmrst, how^ever, with regard to the 
height There was room to he down, but to sit up 
decently straight was an impossibility for me The roof 
was made of our thin and fragile silk tent, spread over 
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snovi shoes and bamboo rods We closed the doonvay with 
our coats and the wails were so loosely put together that 
we could see davli^ht between the stones on all sides 
We aftert\'ard5 called it the den and a dreadful den it 
was too but w e were none the less proud of our handi- 
Mork. It would not blow down at any rate e\ en though 
the wind did blow right through it V hen we had got 
our bearskin in as a couch and lay u-arm and comfort- 
able in our bag while a good potful of meat bubbled 
over the train-oil lamp, we thought existence a pleasure 
and the fact of there being so much smoke that our 
eves became red and the tears streamed down our cheeks 
could not destroy our feeling of content. 

As progress southwards was blocked also on the 
followino" day (August aSthl and as autumn was now 
drawing on I at last resolved on remaining here for the 
winter. I thought that we still had more than i ^8 miles 
to travel in order to reach Eira Harbour or Leigh Smithk 
wintering-place it might take us a long time to get 
there, and then we were not sure of finding any hut and 
when we did get there it would be more than doubtful if. 
before the winter set in there would be time to build a 
house., and also gather stores for the w'inter. It was 


* I roT thoiga: I co_id sa'ch conclcice inzz ve ve'e o" the vest 
cosit o’ Frcnz Jote’ Land, and were nt th.s motnent n lut'e north ofLe gr 
Smiths most r.orth'rves-e''g pcrr Cape Lof eg, rn ch s'-onM I e z Lttle 
south Cl Si' X ku 'vhi’e o-i o’usemton irat dnv mace ns sbo_t 
Si‘ 19 X bt 



uiHlouhtcclh ihc s.ifc'st pl.ui to hcu;in <iL once to prep.irc 
loi winterin'^, wiiilc thcic w.is still plcnt\ of o'cime to be 
h.ul .uul this \\<is .1 ^ood spot to winter in The 
i'll si thni'^ 1 should like to have done was to 
ha\c shot the walruses that had been binir on the ice 
duiiiur the lirst da\ or two but now, of course, they 
were ejone 'I he se<i how eve i, was swarming w ith them , 
ihe\ bellow eil and blew niirht .ind da) , and, in order to 
be reatl) for <in encounter with them we emptied our 
k.n.dvs to m.dvc them more c.isv of manipulation in 
ihissomewh.u d.ingerous chase While thus engaged, 
Johansen caught sight of two bears — a shc-bcar and her 
cub — coming along the edge of the ice from the 
south We lost no tunc in getting our guns and setting 
off towards them H) the time the) reached the shore 
the)' were W'lthm range, and Johansen sent a bullet 
through the mother’s chest She roared, bit at the 
wound, staggered a few steps, and fell The )'Oung one 
could not make out what was the matter with its mother, 
and ran round, snuffing at her When we approached. 
It went off a little w'ay up the slope, but soon came back 
.igain and took up a position over its mother, as if to 
defend her against us A charge of small shot put an 
end to Its life 

This was a good beginning to our wnnter store As 
I was returning to the hut to fetch the seal-knives, I 
heard cries m the air above me There were actually two 
geese flying south' With what longing I looked after 
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them as they disappeared only vidshing that I could have 
foUovred them to the land tovrards which they were now 
wending their dight ' 

Xext to food and fuel the most important thing was 
to get a hut built. To build the walls of this was not 
dithcuk there was plent}' of stone and moss The roof 
presented greater difhculn* and we had as yet no idea what 
to make it of Fortunately. I found a sound dnft-wood pme- 
log thrown up on to the shore not far from our den • this 
would make a capital ridge-piece for the roof of our 
future house And if there was one. there might be 
others One of our hrst acts therefore was to make an 
excursion up along the shore and search but ail we 
found was one short, rotten piece of wood which was 
good for nothing and some chips of a.nother piece I 
then began to think of using walrus-hides for the roof 
instead 

The following day (August apthl we prepared to tr\* 
our luck at walrus-hunting We had no great desire to 
attack the anmials in single ka^nks vre had had enough 
Oi that I thought and the prospect of being upset or of 
having a tusk driven through the bottom of the 
kayak or into ones thigh was not altogether alluring 
The kayaks were thereiore lashed together and seated 
upon the ring we put out towards a big buM which 
lay and dived lUst outside. V e were well equipped 
-vith guns and harpoons and thought that it was ail 
quite simple. Xo” was it dimcult to get within range 
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ami w t. ( inpiu (1 (^ur l),\ircls iiuo ihc anim.il’s h(..icl It 
lax siunntd for .i nn>nunt .ind wc r<n\(d loxx.irds ii 
hut siidd( nh It h( LTan to splash .uid whiil loiiiul in the 
watci, (oinpleiclx beside iisdf I shnntctl out that wc 
iniisi haek. hut it was too late tin walrus oot under the 
kaxaks, apd we reCfixid sexer.d blows underne.uh 
in tin X lolence of us contortions, heloie it finall) 
dixtd It soon came up ae;ain and now the sound of 
Its bn iihin^ resoundeil on all sides while blood sirc.imcd 
from Its mouth and nostrils and dxed the suiroundino 
xxaiti \\ ( lost no time m rowing up to it. .iml pcjiinno 
a fn sh x»ill(X into its head Xtj.un it dixed <uid we 
eauiioiislx drew back, i<t.ixoid itteixmo ,in .ittack from 
below It soon appealed .letain aiul we once more roxxed 
up to It These maiueux r< s were repealed <uid each time 
I' canu to the surface ii reei ixed at least one bullet m the 
he.id, -md f^rew moie and more exhausted , but, as it 
alw.ixs faced us, it w<is difhcult to one it a mort.il wound 
behind the e.ir I he blood, howexer, now flowed in 
stre.ims Durino one of these m.inceiix'res, I was m the 
act of placiiio 111) oun hurriedlx' in its case on the deck, 
III order to row ne.irer, forouttiiio that it was cocked, 
when all .u once it xxeiit off 1 was rather .ilarmed, 
thinkino the ball had oone throut;h the bottom of 
the k.iyak, and I beoan feeling' iii)'’ legs The)’’ xvere 
uninjured, hoxvex'er, and <is I did not hear the xx'^ater 
rushing m either, I xvas reassured The ball had 
passed through the deck, and out through the side 
X'OL II z 
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At ilu' report ilu first started up. Init at the s.unc 
inoinciu i((U\ed loliaiiseii’s Imllti ll.ilf stunned, it 
tuiiud Its '.^u'^Miitic hod\ round towards us, in a moment 
1 had disch.irmd the hall from nn smoothdjore at it, 
hut like loh.insen. 1 hit too far forward in the head The 
hlood siit.imtd from its nostrils and mouth, <ind it 
hrt ith( (1 and cou<rht d till the air \ ihratetl Suj^portme;’ 
its( If upon Its enormous tusks, it now I.n still, coucjhmtr 
hlood Iik( a eonsumptae person, and fpiite indifferent to 
us In spite of Its hu^e hod\ and shapeless .ij)peanincc, 
w Inch c,dl( d up to the im.e,;m.ition ho^rie, t^i.int.aiul kraken. 
,uid other e \ il things there was soinethine; so i^ently 
sup])lic.uiner . 111(1 helpless in its lound e\es ,is it la\ there, 
th.ii Its etohlm esterioi .ind one's own need were fortiotten 
m ]m\ for it It .ilmosi seemed like nuirdcr I put an 
end to us sufferiii'^s h\ .v bullet behind the ear, but those 
e\es h.iunt me )e‘t . it seemed .is if m them ku the pra\er 
for existence of the whole heljiless w.drus nace But it is 
lost, It h.is m.in .is its pursuei It cannot, howc^cr, be 
denied ih.it we rejoiced at the thought of .dl the meat and 
blubber we h.id now brouteht down m one encounter, it 
made up for the cartiidtjcs expended upon the one that 
sank But we had not got them on land jet, and it 
would be a long piece of work to get them skinned, and 
cut up, and brought home The fiist thing w^e did 
w.is to go after sledges and knnes As there w’’as 
a possibility, too, of the ice breaking off and being 
set adrift, I also thought it wise to take the 
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kayaks on the sledges at the same time, for it had 
begun to blow a little from the Qord But for this 
fortunate precaution, it is not easy to say vrhat 
would have become of us W'hile we were engaged 
in skinning, the wind rose rapidly, and soon became a 
storm To landw'ard of us w^as the narrow channel or 
lane beside vTich the walruses had been lying I feared 
that the ice might open here, and we dnft away. While 
we worked, I, therefore, kept an eye on it to see if it 
grew broader It remained unchanged, and we w'ent 
on skinning as fast as we could When the first walrus 
w'as half skinned, I happened to look landwards across 
the ice, and discovered that it had broken off a good w*ay 
from us, and that the part on wTich v:e stood had already 
been dnfting for some time, there w^as black water between 
us and the shore-ice, and the wind was blowing so that the 
spray flew from the foaming weaves There was no time to 
be lost , it w'as more than doubtful whether we should be 
able to paddle any great distance against that wind and sea, 
but as yet the ice did not appear to have drifted a greater 
distance from the land than w^e could cross, if we made 
haste We could not bring ourselves to give up entirely 
the huge animals we had brought down, and we hurriedly 
cut off as much flesh as w e could get at, and flung it into 
the ‘ kayaks ’ We then cut off about a quarter of the 
skin, with the blubber on it, and threw’^ it on the 
top, and then set off for the shore We had scarcely 
abandoned our booty before the gulls bore down 
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in scores upon the half - skinned carcase Happy 
creatures ' W ind and waves and driftingr were 
nothing to them , they screamed and made a hubbub 
and thought what a feast they \\ ere having As long as 
we could see the carcases as they drifted out to sea, 
w'e saw the birds continually gathering in larger and 
larger flocks about them like clouds of snow In the 
meantime w'e w^ere doing our utmost to gam the ice, 
but It had developed cracks and channels m every 
direction We managed to get some distance in the 
kayaks , but w'hile I was crossing a wide channel 
on some loose floes I alighted on such poor ice 
that It sank under my weight, and I had to jump 
back quickly to escape a bath We tried in several 
places, but everjwvhere it sank beneath us and our 
sledges, and there w'^as nothing for it but to take 
to the water, keeping along the lee-side of the 
ice But we had not rowed far before we perceived 
that It was of no use to have our kayaks lashed 
together m such a wind , w’^e had to row singly, 
and sacrifice the walrus-hide and blubber, which 
It then became impossible to take with us At 
present it was lying across the stern of both kayaks 
While we were busy effecting these changes we were 
surrounded, before we were aware of it, by ice, and had 
to pull the kayaks up hastily to save them from 
being crushed We now tned to get out at several 
places, but the ice was m constant motion , it ground 
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round as in a ^\hlrIpoo] If a channel opened, Ate 
had no sooner launched our kayaks than it once more 
closed violently, and we had to snatch them up m the 
greatest haste Several times they were within a hair’s- 
breadth of being smashed Meanwhile the storm was 
steadily increasing, the spray dashed over us, and Ave 
drifted farther and farther out to sea The situation was 
not pleasant 

At length, hoAvever, Ave got clear, and noAv discovered, 
to our joy, that by exerting our utmost strength Ave 
could just force the kayaks on against the Avmd It 
AA-as a hard pull, and our arms ached , but still Ave crept 
sloAvly on toAAards land The sea A\'as choppy and 
bad, but our kayaks AA’ere good sea-boats, and even 
mine, Avith the bullet-hole in it, did so Avell that I 
kept to some extent dry’’ The wind came now and then 
m such gusts, that aa e felt as if it might lift us out of the 
Avater and upset us , but gradually, as Ave dreAv nearer 
in under the high cliffs, it became quieter, and at 
last, after a long time, Ave reached the shore, and 
could take breath We then roAved m smoother Avater 
along the shore up to our camping-place It Avas Avith 
genuine satisfaction that aa'c clambered on shore that 
night, and hoAv unspeakably comfortable it AA^as to be 
lying again snugly AA'ithm four AAalls m our little den, AA'et 
though AA e Avere A good potful of meat AA*as prepared, 
and our appetite AA*as raA'enous It AAas, indeed, Avith 
sorroAV that ue thought of the lost AA'alruses noAv drifting 
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out there in ilie storm , but we w'ere '^lad that we were 
not still in their company 

I had not slept lonij, when 1 was awakened by 
Johansen, who said there was a bear outside Even 
when onl) half awake, I heard a strange, low grunting 
just outside the doorwa) I started up, seized my 
gun, and crept out A she-bear, wnih two large cubs 
was going up the shore , they had just passed close 
by our door I aimed at the she-bear, but, m my 
haste, I missed her She started and looked round , 
and as she turned her broad side to me I sent a bullet 
through her chest She gave a fearful roar, and all 
three started off dowm the shore There the mother 
dropped m a pool on the ice, but the young ones ran on, 
and rushed into the sea, dashing up the foam as they went, 
and began to swum out I hastened down to the mother, 
who was striving and striving to get out of the pool, 
but in vain To save ourselves the labour of dragging 
the heavy animal out, I waited until she had drawn 
herself up on to the edge, and then put an end to 
her existence Meanwhile the young ones had reached 
a piece of ice It was very close quarters for two, 
and only just large enough to hold them , but there 
they sat balancing and dipping up and down in the 
waves Every now and then one of them fell off, but 
patiently clambered up again They cried plaintively 
and incessantly, and kept looking towards land, unable 
to understand wTy their mother was so long in coming 
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The wind was slill high, and they drifted quickly out to 
sea befoie it with the cuiient We thought they would 
at last swim to land to look foi their mothei, and that w^e 
must wMit, w'e, therefoie, hid oui selves among the stones, 
so that they should not be <ifiaid of coming on oui account 
We could still heal them comiDlaimng, but the sound 
became moie <md moie distant, and they giew smaller 
and smallei out there on the blue waves, till at last it 
was all w^e could do to distinguish them as two white 
dots fai out upon the daik plain We had long been 
tiled of this, and went to oui kayaks. But heie a sad 
sight met oui eyes All the walrus flesh which w'e had 
brought home wnth so much tiouble lay scatteied about 
on the shoie, toin and mangled , and eveiy bit of fat or 
blubbei to bo found on it had been devouiod The 
bears must have been lummaging finely here while we 
slept One of the kayaks, m w4uch the meat had been 
lying, w^as thiowm hall into the w^atei, the other high up 
among the stones The bears had been right into them, 
and diagged out the meat, but, foitunately, they were 
none the w^oise, so it w'as easy to forgive the bears, and 
w^e benefited by the exchange of bear’s flesh foi w^alius 
llesh 

We then Liunched the kayaks, and put off to chase 
the ) oung ones to land As soon as evei they saw^ us on 
the water they became uneasy, and while w^e w^ere still 
some way off one of them took to the w^atei The other 
hesitated for a while, as if afiaid of the watei, while the 
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first ^\altecl impatiently , but at last they both went in 
W’^e made a wide circuit round them, and began to drive 
them towards the land, one of us on each side of them 
It was easy to make them go m whatever direction we 
wanted, and Johansen could not say enough in praise of 
this simple method of getting bears from one place to 
.mother We did not need to row hard to keep up with 
them , ^ve went slowly and easily, but surely, towards 
land We saw several walruses in the vicinity, but 
fortunately escaped being attacked by any of them 
From the very first it was evident how much 
better the bear that first went into the water 
swam, although it was the smallest and thinnest 
It waited, however, patiently for the other, and 
kept It company , but at last the pace of the latter 
became too slow for its companion, who struck out 
for the shore, the distance betw’’een the two growing 
greater and greater They had kept incessantly turning 
their heads to look anxiously at us, and now the one that 
was left behind looked round even more helplessly than 
before While I set off after the first bear, Johansen 
watched the second, and we drove them ashore by 
our den, and shot them there 

We had thus taken three bears on that day, and 
this was a good set-off against our walruses, which 
had drifted out to sea, and, what w'^as no less fortunate, 
we found the sunken walrus from the day before floating 
just at the edge of the shore We lost no time in 
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towing It into a place of safety in a creek and making it 
fast It made a difference to our winter store 

It was late before we turned in that night after having 
skinned the bears, laid them in a heap, and covered them 
with the skins to prevent the gulls from getting at them 
We slept v ell, for v e had to make up for two nights 
It was not until September 2 nd that we could set to 
work on the skinning of our walrus, which still lay in the 
vater Close to our den there was an opening in the 
strand-ice,^ connecting the inner channel between the 
strand-ice and the land with the outer sea- It was in 
this opening that v e had made it fast, and we hoped to 
be able to draw it on land here , the glacier ice went with 
a gentle incline right out into the w^ater, so that it seemed 
to promise "well We rounded off the edge of the ice, made 
a tackle by drawing the rope through a loop w'e cut in the 
skin of the head, used our broken-off runner of a sledge 
as a handspike at the end of the rope, and cut notches in 
the ice up the beach as a fulcrum for the handspike 
But w'ork and toil as w^e might it w'as all we could do to 
get the huge head up over the edge of the ice In the 
midst of this Johansen cried "I say, look there'” I 
turned A large walrus was swimming straight up the 


* Ice wJjich IS frozen fast to the bottom, and is therefore often left 
l>ing Jile an icy base along the shore, even after the sea is free from 
ice On account of the v.ann water which comes from the land, an 
open channel is often formed between this ice-base and the shore 
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suddenly came to its senses, and thre^v itself backwards 
into the water again, and we could see it far below 
moving off with its young one by its side 

We now had nvo great walruses with enormous tusks, 
floatmo- in our channel We tned once more to 

o 

drag one of them up, but the attempt v as as unsuccess- 
ful as before At last we saw that our only course was 
to skin them in the water, but this was neither an easy 
nor an agreeable task VTien at last, late in the evening, 
we had got one side of one animal skinned, it was low 
water, the walrus lay on the bottom, and there was 
no possibility of turning it over, no matter how we toiled 
and pulled We had to wait for high tide the 
following’ dav, in order to get at the other side 

While we were busy with the walruses that day, 
we suddenly saw the whole fjord white with white 
V hales, gambolling all round as far as the eye could 
see There was an incredible number of them In the 
course of an hour they had entirely disappeared 
Where they came from and whither they went I ^\as 
not able to discover 

During the succeeding davs we toiled at our task of 
skinning and cutting up the walruses, and bnnging all up 
into a safe place on the beach It was disgusting work 
Iving on the animals out in the water, and having to cut 
down as far as one could reach below the surface of the 
water We could put up with getting wet, for one gets 
dr}' m time , but what vas worse was that ve could not 
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i\<'i<l lx in^ . 11(11 ii( (1 with lihihl)' r .md oil <uul hloocl 
fn'in h( nl to fiKit, uul om pooi (loihcs ih.u wi: should 

!ii\i lo ini m foi uioilir r \(.ir Ix fort \\c could 

( h ui'M find h idK durmo ihost d i\ s I'lics so 

iI>-.oilxd oil ill u It wtiu ii'^lu ilirouixii lo ilic skill 
1 hi . \\.ilnis husuKss w.is uii(|iu siioii.ihK lh(^ worst work 
ol iht whole ( \|)( dilioii. .uid hid il not hccil .i sheer 
IK < ( ssit\ . V. ( > hould li.m Ili lilt .uiini.ils Ik wht.ri ihe\ 
W(u hill W( IK ( d( d fut 1 for tin wiiiler. (\cii if we 
could lii\( doiK wiihoiii iIk me. 11 When .u List the 
Ilk w IS toiiipli i( d .111(1 w< h.id two ore.u hc.ips of 

hluliht r iikI iiK u oil short wdl co\ ered h\ ihe thick 
w.ilrus hidt s \et we k not .i little ple.ised 

1 )uniio this time ihe ouHs were In mo m Iu\ur) 

1 here w is .ilnmd.iiice of refuse, blubber, entnuls .md 
other mierii.il oio.uis I lu \ o.uhered m large Hocks 
from .ill (|u.iriers. both non .md gl.uicus gulls, .md kept 
up .1 perpetu.il scre.immg .md noise both night .and day 
W hen the) h.td e.iten .is much .is the) could m.magc 
the) gener.ill) s.u out on the ice-hummocks ,ind chattered 
together When we c.ime down to skin, the) withdrew' 
onl\ .1 \er) little w.i) from the carc.ises, <md sat waiting 
p.itiently m long rows on the ice beside us, or, led 
on by .1 few bold officers, drew' continually nearer 
No sooner did .i little scr.ip of blubber fall, than 
two or three ivory gulls w'ould pounce upon it, 
often .It our very feet, and fight over it until 
the feathers flew' Outside the fulmars were sailing m 
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their silent, ghost-like flight to and fro over the 
surface of the water Up and down the edge of the 
shore, flocks of kittiwakes moved incessantly, darting 
like an arrow, with a dull splash, towards the surface 
of the water, whenever a little crustacean appeared 



“ IN THE WATER LAY WALRUSES 


there We v ere particularly fond of these birds, for they 
kept exclusively to the marine animals and left our 
blubber alone , and then they were so light and 
pretty But up and down along the shore the skua 
{Sicrcorarivs crcpxdatd) chased incessantly, and ever)’- 
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now and again we were, startled by a pitiful cry of 
distress above our heads, it was a kittnvake pursued 
by a skua How often we followed with our eyes that 
wild chase up in the air, until at last the kittiwake 
had to drop its booty, and down shot the skua, 
catching it even before it touched the water' Happy 
creatures that can move with such freedom up there ' 
Out in the water lay \valruses, diving and bellow- 
ing. often whole herds of them , and high up m 
the air, to and fro, flew' the little auks in sw'arms , 
you could hear the w'hirr of their wnngs far off There 
w'ere cries and life on all sides But soon the sun 
w'lll sink, the sea wnll close in, the birds w ill disappear 
one after another tow'ards the south, the polar night wall 
begin, and there will be profound, unbroken silence 
It was w'lth pleasure that we, at last, on September 
7th, set to w'ork to build our hut We had selected 
a good site m the neighbourhood, and from this time 
forward w'e might have been seen daily going out m 
the morning like other labourers, with a can of drinking- 
water in one hand and a gun in the other W e quarried 

stones up among the ddbris from the cliff, dragged them 
together, dug out the site, and built walls as well as 
we could We had no tools worth mentioning , those 
we used most were our two hands The cut-off 
sledge-runner again did duty as a pick, wnth which 
to loosen the fast-frozen stones, and w'hen -we could 
not manage to dig up the earth on our site with our 
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hands ■we used a snovshoe staiT v.’irh an iron ferrule. 
We made a spade out of the shoulder-blade of a ■walrus 
tied to a piece of a broken snowshoe-s^ff, and a mattock 
out of a walrus tusk tied to the cross-tree of a sledge. 
The}* were poor things to work with, but we managed 
it with patience, and little bv little there arose solid wails 
of stone v.'itb moss and earth betvreen. The weather 
was growing gradually colder and hindered us not a 
little in our work. The soil v/e had to dig in hardened, 
and the stones that had to be quarried froze fast : and 
there came snow too But great was our surprise when 
vre crept out of our den on the morning of the 12th 
of September to hnd the most delightful thaw, 
isith T /C) of heat (392' Fahr.j. This was 
almost the highest temperature v. e had experienced 
throughout the expedition. On ever}- side streams 
were tumbling in foaming fails down from mountain and 
glacier, humming along memlv among the stones dov. n 
to the sea. ater trickled and tinkled everywhere : as 
if by a stroke of magia life had returned to frozen 
nature, and the hiU looked green all over. One could 
fancy- oneself far south and forget that a long long y.-inter 
ivas drawing near. The day after eveiy.nhing was 
changed again The gentle gods of the south who 
yesterday had put forth their last energies had once 
more tied ■ the cold had returned snow had fallen 
and co’-ered e^-'en' trace * it would not vield again. 
This little strip of bare ground too, v.as in the power of 
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tin '4' nil of ilu cnlcl .uul (l.ukiicss. ilic\ hckl sw.i) now, 
ii'^lil down lo (lu sc.i I siooil lookincr onl o\ci it 
How (U sol.iK .iiul for‘'.ik(“ii lliis spell-bound N.iUirc 
looked' M\ { \ <• Icll upon the orouiul .il m\ feel 
Down dun .iinoiu^ iho sioiu s, the po|)p\ Mill rc.ircd its 
b( luiiful blossoms .il)ov< the snow tlu‘ l.isi r.us of the 
tlipartiii” sun would once moie kiss us \ ellow petals, 
.ind dun It wenilil ciecp benc.idi its co\crino to sleep 
ihioiioh llu lono winter .ind .iw.ike .lo.nn tf) new life 
in llu spnno \h lo lie .diU to elo the s.une ' 

\ft( i .1 weeks woik tlu w.ills of our hut were 
I'lni'-lu d I lu \ were luu hioh, sc.uceK ^ feel .d)o\ e the 
around . but wi h.id duo clown the s.une ehsi.ince into 
the oround. so we reekoned ih.il it woulel be hioh enoui^h 
to si.md up in .\ow the ihino was to iret it roofed, 
but this w.is not so e.is\ The onK ni.ileii.ils we had 
low .lids It weie, .is before mentioneel, the lotr wc had 
found .ind the w.ilriis-hules 'I'he loj^, which w'as quite 
12 inches .icross, Joh.insen .it last, .ifter a d.i} 's work, 
succeeded in cultino m two with our little a\c, and wnth 
no less l.ibour, w'c rolleel it up o\ er the talus, and on 
lo the level, .iiiel it was laid on the roof as the ridge- 
picce Then there wx*re the hides , but they w^erc 
stiff ,ind frozen fast to the meat and blubber heaps 
which they covered With much difficulty w'e at length 
loosened them by using w'edges of walrus tusks, stone, 
and wood 1 o transport these great skins over the 
long distance to our hut was a no less difficult matter 

VOL II 2 \ 
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Hovever by rollinp" tbem czrry'mg them and dragging’ 
them we accomplished this too : but to get the frozen 
skins stretched over the hut vas the worst of all \\'e 
trot on pretrc well with three half-skins just managing 
to bend them a little • but the fourth half was frozen 
quite sthf and we had to hnd a hole in the ice and sink 
t in the sea. to thaw it. 

It was almost a cause for anxietv. I thoughL that all 
th''s time we saw nothing of any bears. They were 
what we had to live upon all through the wmter, and the 
six V e had would not go far. I thought, however, that 
it might easuy be accounted for as the fjord-ice, to which 
the bear prefers to keep had taken its deparrore on the 
day V. hen we had nearly drifted out to sea with the 
walruses and I thought that, when the ice now formed 
acrain bears would appear once more. Itvas therefore, a 
relief when one morning (September 23rd ' I caught sight 
of a bear in front of me lust as I came round the promon- 
ton.' to look at the skin that we had in soak in the sea 
It was standing on the shore close bv the skin. It had 
not seen me, and I qumkly drew back to let Johansen 
who was following vSth his qun pass me, while I ran 
back to fetch m ne, "When I returned Johansen lay on 
the -ame spot behind a stone, and had not bred. The.m 
were too bears one by the hut and one by the shore : 
aid Jchansen couVi not „:et up to the one without being 
-een b}* the ot'^er. hen I had gone after my gun. the 
cear had turned its steps towards the hut • but just as 
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It reached it, Johansen suddenly saw tw^o bear’s paws 
come quickly over the edge of the w^all, and hit 
out at the first bear, and a head follow'ed imme- 
diately after This fellow^ w^as busy gnawing at our 
roof-hides, wLich he had torn dowm and bent, so that 
we had to put them into the sea too, to get them thawed 
The first bear had to retreat to the shore once more, 
where we afterwards discovered it had drawn up our 
hide, and had been scraping the fat off it Under cover 
of some hummocks we now ran tow'^ards it It noticed 
us, and set off running, and I was only able to send a 
bullet through its body from behind Shouting out to 
Johansen that he must look after the other bear, I set off 
running, and after a couple of hours’ pursuit up the 
fjord, I at last chased it up under the w'^all of a glacier, 
where it prepared to defend itself I went right up to it, 
but It growded and hissed, and made one or tw’’0 attacks 
on me from the elevation on wLich it stood, before I 
finally put an end to its evistence When I got 
back Johansen w^as busy skinning the other bear It 
had been alarmed by us w^hen w^e attacked the first, and 
had gone a long way out over the ice , it had then 
returned to look for its companion, and Johansen had 
shot It Our winter store was increasing 

The ne\t day (September 24th), as we w^ere setting 
out to w’^ork at our hut, we saw a large herd of w alruses 
lying out on the ice We had both had more than 
enough of these animals, and had very little inclination 
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for them Johansen was of candid opinion that we 
had no need for them, and could let them he in peace, 
but I thought It Mas rather improvident to have food and 
fuel lying at one’s \ ery door, and make no use of them, 
so \ve set off A\ith our guns To steal up to the animals, 
under cover of some elevations on the ice, was a matter 
of small difficulty, and we had soon come within 40 feet 
of them, and could lie there quietly and Match them 
The point M'as to choose one’s victim, and make good 
use of one’s shot, so as not to Maste cartridges There 
Mere both old and young animals, and, having had more 
than enough of big ones, we decided to tty for the tMO 
smallest that Me could see , M'e thought M^e had no need 
of more than tM o As M'^e lay Meaning for them to turn 
their heads, and give us the chance of a good shot, we 
had plenty of opportunity to M-atch them They are 
strange animals They lay incessantl}^ poking one 
another m the back Mith their huge tusks, both the big 
old ones and the little young ones If one of them 
turned over a little, so as to come near and disturb his 
neighbour, the latter immediately raised itself grunting 
and dug its tusks into the back of the first It was by 
no means a gentle caress, and it is m^cH for them that 
they have such a thick hide , but, as it was, the blood 
ran doMn the backs of several of them The other 
Mould, perhaps, start up too, and return the little atten- 
tion m the same manner But it was Mhen another 
guest came up from the sea that there M^as a stir 
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in il'* < uiiji ih' \ ill m ilninis. .iiul one 

"1 jlif »'l(i luills th.u 1 1 \ in.u(‘'i to ili( n( u 

i!.)\ il. i;iv< liiin •(inif utlKnu ml Mows 'I'Ik 

.nutomtr tin u him^t It r miKtiish np, howid 

i< I n'nlh m<l lull' 1 )\ Iinli driu hniisi If m .iinoni^ 

i!i< nilit I wh.i ilmi linn ipi\t limi m.m\ hlous ,is 

I n.t mil ( III mn : uk i s v.ould pi rmii mud tlx \ rmnll) 
iitinpo'd ilxmiKi' .1 j im. .md 1 1\ (|mi i mud .motlx r 
mtinupixm < mx \\ i \\ uii d m \ im Im ilx anim.ds 
\\< h '1 pu Krd iHil to imn tlx ir lx ids < ixni^h to let iis 
•it 1 'Koi hot Im’I 1. tlx \ Will ( oinp.mito i h sm.dl, 
ihoii''lu ih.it I liiilli t m tlx middlt ol tlx forc'hc.ul 
mt-Ju l-i I noil'll) lot tlx m md .it l.isi wi lir(.d I lx \ 
siiijid lip howiMi .md tiirni d ovir Ixilf-siimnetl into 
till w It' I 1 lx n till 11 w.is 1 (omiixuion' The whole 
111 rd ijtiii I 1 \ i.iisi d tlx ir ii'^lv lx uls ol.ircd ,it ns. .md 

oix h\ 01)1 plmioi d out o\ ( I ilx cdoc of the* 

1(1 \\ I h.id h istiK lo.idctl .no.im .mil .is it w.is 

not dillit tilt now to i^o t .i oood shot, we tired, .ind 

tlx II. ! i\ two mim.ils one \oimo .md one old Most of 
tlx oilxisdiitd onl\ one n in.imino; (|metl\ , hinti-.ind 
lookino wondennolv, now .it its two de.id comp.mions, 
.md now .it us .is we i.mu up to it W’e did not quite 
Know wh-ii to do, we thought that the two th.it were 
now K mjf there would iiive us moie th.in enouo’h to do, 
hut ix VI rtheless it w.is temptinir to t.iKe this ‘jfrc.it 

monster .is well, while we weie .ibout it While 
loh.msen w.is st.indin;i with his trim, considerm<j w'hcthcr 
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«.i>^Mtl' v)h'«l tM till v.iil) hint lltit \\< V ould not 
V v u i.ti*!' i*,ti!ii:'<' thi 1)1 .uni in thx u hiMT'i ll 

hul o, 5 i\ to Htui.i !•' till iinm- < 1 ) it< K CiMiIti iIK tlx 
5 nh I'll*! <!t|'i.t'ii till \\i I o lid 1)1 ir tin hulls 

■ ’ j luii 1, ^ ill I < I”)'!'’; lu' >1 ' i id iiiori 1 list lilt I It It St id (it 11 K 
h. ^ 1-UM In id .11']' Uid uu it till I d'^i of tlx ic< 

til. 1 1.' u ' h' I h 111 ' !)' 1 d 11^ \MtIi 1 loiI .ind tlx 11 
d' i]i]>i in <1 1''.') ' ijuu I i\ 1 hi !i id ( o'lx This w.is 

I'ji' in .1 thii' I'l ill. I ti.’x s til' I oui lining 111 tlx 

iit'i\il In i,<i him fit out Ini! .It lot lx dis i|)j)( art d 

int'.iH u.d n 1 i.iiiiimi'd I'tii vmh ol sKiniiiix^ in 

]>' 11 ' \\ ' \ < I \ (jiin id\ 1 mix d tlx sin dll r ol ilx 

w I’lu ' i! V, 1 I 1 \ to 111 uu[ ml iti (oni]»u<il to lliosi 

v.i win Hill tonxd t" 111' oilx i howctcr w.is a 

M< It fi Ilow th It I imld not hi I isiK iinixd ovtriii tlx 
liollow m tlx .now wiiin hi l.i\ . so ui toiuintid oin- 
>il\is \ nil .kinniix^ om side ironi lx id to tail .uul then 
wtnt hoiix .1'^ nil w nil our hliihlx r .111(1 skills We now 
ilioiioht wt slxiiild lii\i hliihht r enough for wiiitei fuel, 
.11x1 li.id .ilso .ihund.iix ( of skins for (oNeniier the loof ol 
our hut 

1 he* w. druses still kept ne.ir us for some* time 
1 \er\ now .uxl tlx n wt would he.ir some Mole'iu hlows 
on tilt K e from hfiie.ith, two or tin ce m succession, <uiel 
then.iorc.il lit. id would hiiist up with .i cr.ish through 
the ICC It would icm.un there foi .i time p.intm<,t and 
puffino so th.it It would he lie.ird .i lont> w.iy off, .intl 
then \.uiish .x^.un On Septcmbci 25th, while we 
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\\ere pulling' our roof-hides out of the vrater. at a hole 
near the shore vre heard the same crashing in the ice 
a little farther out and a v.-alrus came up and then 
di\ ed aijain Look there ’ It won t be lon^ before 



‘IT G.-^ED V.ICEEDLV .-.T US ’ 


V. e ha\e him in this hole The v.ords v, ere ‘scarcely 
spoken vhen our hide in the ^^ater vas pushed aside 
?nd a hucie head v.ith bristles and two lone tusk': 
popped up in front of us It crazed h* edly and v.ickedly 
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at us siandinir there, then there u.is a tremendous splash 
<ind It ^\as ejone 

Our hides were now’ so far softened in the sea, that we 
could stretch them o\ er the roof They w ere so long 
that thc\ reached from one side of the hut right over the 
ndge-piece dow n to the other side, and w’e stretched 
them b\ hanging large stones at both ends, attached by 
strips of hide, thus weighing them down over the edges 
of the wall, and we then piled stones upon them By the 
aid of stones, moss, strips of hide, and snow’ to co\ er 
evcr\ thing, we made the edges of the walls to some 
extent close-fitting To make the hut habitable, w’e still 
had to construct benches of stone to lie upon inside it, 
and also a door This consisted of an opening in one 
corner of the w’all, w'hich led into a short passage, dug out 
in the ground, and subsequently roofed over w’lth blocks 
of ice on very much the same principle as the passage to 
an Eskimo’s house We had not dug this passage so 
long as we w’lshed, before the ground was frozen too 
hard for our implements It was so low that we had to 
creep through it in a squatting posture to get into the 
hut The inner opening w'as covered with a bear-skin 
curtain, sewn firmly to the walrus-hide of the roof, the 
outer end w’as covered with a loose bear-skin laid over the 
opening It began to grow cold now, as low as — 20° C 
(4° below’ zero Fahr ), and living in our low den, where 
we had not room to move, became more and more 
intolerable , the smoke, too, from the oil-lamp when we 
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liow ever, to fined tiaceb of a bear, which iniisi hti\e been 
at the carciascs dui the nii^lu, tind as 1 looked about 
I c<iu< 4 ht blight of Johansen iunnin <4 after me, makm»4 
bi<>;ns, and pomtmijj out tow.vrds the sea I turned that 
wa) and there was .i lari^e bear, walkini^ to and fro, and 
lookin <4 at us We had soon fetched our .truns, and. 
while Johansen remained nc-ir the land to receive the 
beai if it came that wa), 1 made a wide circuit round it 
on the ice to dri\c it landwards, if it should pro\ c to be 
fntrhtencd In the meantime, it liad lain down out there 
beside some holes, I suppose to watch for seals I stole 
up to It , It saw me and at first came nearer, but then 
thought better of it, and mo\ed away again, slowly and 
majestically, out over the new ice 1 had no great 
desire to follow it in that direction, and, though the 
range w^as long, 1 thought 1 must try it First one shot 
It passed over Then one more that hit The bear 
started, made several leaps, and then in anger struck the 
ice until It broke, and the bear fell throueh There 
It lay splashing and splashing, and breaking the thin 
ice with its weight as it tried to get out again 1 
was soon beside it, but did not want to sacrifice 
another cartridge , I had faint hopes, too, that it would 
manage to get out of the water by itself, and thus save 
us the trouble of dragging such a heavy animal out I 
called to Johansen to come with a rope, sledges, and 
knives, and in the meantime I walked up and down 
waiting and watching The bear laboured hard, and 
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made the opening in the ice larger and larger. It v<as 
” o’jnded in one of its fore-leg^ so that h could use only 
t'f^e othe^ and the f^'o hind-legs. It kept on taking hold 
and pulling itself up. But no sooner had it got half up 
tran the ice gave v/ay. and ft sank dov-n agam. By 
degrees ins irove.'nenLs became more and more feeble, 
tl 1 at last it only lay still and panted. Then came a fev/ 
'=pasms its legs stiffened, its head sank dovrn into the 
■'’.ater and ad vas mill While I vra^ walking up and 
dov, n I several times heard ^vaVuses round about, as 
they butted holes in the ice and put their heads 
through : and I ""-as zhlnkinz to mystlf that I should 
roon ha'’e them here too. At that mo.ment the 
bear receh'ed a ’ ioAnt blow from beneath, pcjshing 
it to one s'de and up came a huge head v. ith great 
t'-i'W- it snorted looked contemptuously at the bear 
then gazed for a '.vhfie v, onden'ngly at me as I stood 
on t"'e !ce. and anally disappeared avain Thus had 
tOe effect of making me think the old solid ice, a little 
fambe- tn a p'’easanter place of sojourn than the ne'w Ice. 
M; su-picion that the v.alrus entertains no fear for the 
bear ’.as more than ever strengthened At last 
johan>en came v ith a rope. VCe slipped a running 
noo-e round the hea-'- neck, and tr ed to haul it out, 
b.^t =oon drcovced that this ’’.as bevond our power' 
a" ve dia vas to break Ae ’ce ^.nder the anima* 
"he'e e"'’.e tr'ed. It seemed hard to ha' e to gb'e it 
it -’ac a LA bear and =^eemed to be unu^^uaJlv fat : 

• O' ^ 
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but to continue in this A\ay until we had towed up to the 
edge of the thick ice would be a lengthy proceeding 
B) cutting quite a nairow crack in the new ice, 
only wide enough to draw^ the rope through, up to the 
edge of a large piece of ice wLich was quite near, 
we qot pretty w'ell out of the difficulty It was now 
an easy m.itter to draw the bear thither under the ice, 
and after breaking a sufficiently large hole, we drew 
It out there At last we had got it skinned and cut 
up, and, heavily laden w'lth our booty, we turned our 
steps homewards, late in the e\ ening, to our den As we 
approached the beach where our ka) aks w'ere lying upon 
one of our heaps of walrus-blubber and meat, Johansen 
suddenly whispered to me “ I say, look there > ’’ I 
looked up, and there stood three bears on the heaps, 
tearing at the blubber They were a she-bear and two 
young ones “Oh dear'” said I, “shall we have 
to set to at bears again ” I w^as tired, and, to tell the 
truth, had far more desire for our sleeping-bag and a good 
potful of meat In a trice we had got our guns out, and 
were approaching cautiously , but they had caught sight 
of us, and set off over the ice It was with an undeni- 
able feeling of gratitude that we watched their retreating 
forms A little later, while I was standing cutting up the 
meat, and Johansen had gone to fetch water, I heard him 
whistle I looked up, and he pointed out over the ice 
There in the dusk were the three bears coming back 
our blubber-heap had been too tempting for them I 
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crept V. ith my gun behind some stones close to the heap 
The bears came straight on looking neither to right nor 
left and as they passed me I took as good an aim at the 
she-bear as the darkness "ivould allow and fired She 
reared bit her side and all three set off out o\er 
the ice. There the mother fell and the young ones 
stood astonished and troubled beside her until we 
approached when they fled and it was impossible to get 
within range of them They kept at a respectful distance, 
and watched us while we dragged the dead bear to land 
and skinned it When we Avent out next morning 
they were standing sniffing at the skin and meat 
but be.^^ore Ave could g'etAAithin rano-e theA' saAA' us, and 
A\ere off again We noAA suaa' that they had been there 
all right and had eaten up their own mothers stomach 
A', hich had contained some pieces of blubber. In the 
.ifternoon thee returned once more: and asrain aac 
attempted but in A-am to get a shot at them Xe.xt 
morning ('Saturday, September 28th) AA'hen aac craAAled 
out AAe caught sight of a large bear lying asleep on our 
blubber-heap Johansen crept up close to it under coA'er 
of some stones The bear heard something moA'ing, 
raised its head and looked round. At the same instant 
lohansen fired and the bullet w,ent ritrht through the 
nears throat just beloAA the cranium It got sIoaaIa* up, 
looked contemptuousK at Johansen considered a little 
and then AAaiked quietly a\Aay AAith long measured steps 
as if nothing had hapjicned It soon had a couple of 
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lnilli_is fioiu <..ich of Us in iis hoch. .uul fell out on the 
thin ic( It was so full of food iliai, .is it lay there blubber 
and oil and w.itei lan out I'lf its mouth on to the ice, 
whuh btLtan ■ri.ulu.ilK to sink under its wei^'ht. until 
It ia\ m a laitr^ pool and we hastil) dmu^ti^ed it in to 
ilu shore, befoie the ice t^avc w.iy beneath it It was 
one of the lartfest bcais 1 ha\e c\ci seen, but also one 
of the kanest , for theie w.is not ,i trace of fat upon it, 
neithei underneath the skin, noi amon<r the entrails 
It must h.i\e been fastint; for a lon<( time, and 
been uneommonK hunter) , for it had consumed an 
incieihble (]u.intit\ of our blubber Anti how it had 
jnilled It .iboui ' I'irst it h.id thnnvn one kayak off, 
then It h.ul sc.itteied the blubber about in all directions, 
scra|>ini( off the best of the fat upon almost e\ ery single 
pieci , then it had <t,ithered the blubber together again 
in .mother pl.ice, and then, happy with the happiness 
of saliel) . had lam dowm to sleep upon it, perhaps so as 
to have it handy when it woke up again Previous to 
.Ut.icking the blubber-heap it had accomplished another 
piece of w'oik, which we only discovered later on 
It had killed both the young bears that had been 
visiting us, w'e found them not far off, with broken 
skulls, and frozen stiff We could see by the foot-prints 
how' it had lun after them out over the new ice, first one 
and then the othei, and had diagged them on land, and 
laid them dowm without touching them again What 
pleasure it can have had in doing this, I do not under- 
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stand, but it must ha\ e regarded them as competitors m 
the struggle for food Or was it, perhaps, a cross old 
gentleman, who did not like young people^ “It is so 
nice and quiet here now.” said the ogre, when he had 
cleared the countr}’’ 

Our winter store now began quite to inspire con- 
fidence 

At length, on the evening of that day, we moved into 
our new^ hut , but our first night there was a cold one 
Hitherto we had slept m one bag all the time, and even 
the one we had made by sewing together our two 
blankets had been fairly adequate But now we 
thought It w'ould not be necessar)- to sleep m one bag 
any longer, as we should make the hut so warm by 
burning train-oil lamps in it, that w’’e could very w^ell 
he each m our own berth with a blanket over us, and so 
we had unpicked the bag Lamps were made by turning 
up the corners of some sheets of German silver, filling 
them with crushed blubber, and laying m this, by way of 
a w ick, some pieces of stuff from the bandages in the 
mcdicine-bag They burned capitally, and gave such a 
good light, too, that we thought it looked very snug , but 
It neither was nor e\er w'ould be sufficient to w'arm our 
still rather permeable hut, and we la) and shivered wnth 
cold all night W'e almost thought it was the coldest 
night we had had Breakfast next morning tasted 
excellent, and the quantity of bear-broth w'e consumed in 
order to put a little warmth into our bodies is incredible 
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material, and it t\as not difficult to renew the chimney 
wlien It was m need of repair This had to be done two 
or three times during the course of the winter On 
more exposed spots we employed alrus-flesh, bone, and 
such-Iike materials to strengthen it 

Our cooker}’’ was as simple as possible It consisted in 
boiling bear’s flesh and soup (bouillon) in the morning, 
and frying steak in the evening We consumed large 
quantities at every^ meal, and, strange to say, w'e never 
grew tired of this food, but always ate it wnth a ravenous 
appetite We sometimes either ate blubber wnth it, 
or dipped the pieces of meat in a little oil A long time 
might often pass when we ate almost nothing but meat, 
and scarce!} tasted fat , but, wffien one of us felt inclined 
for It again, he would, perhaps, fish up some pieces 
of burnt blubber out of the lamps, or eat what was 
left of the blubber from w’hich we had melted the lamp- 
oil We called these cakes, and thought them uncom- 
monly nice, and we w'ere always talking of how delicious 
the} would have been if we could have had a little sugar 
on them 

We still had some of the provisions we had brought 
from the F7'am, but these v e decided not to use during 
the winter They were placed in a depot to be kept 
until the spring, when we should move on The depot 
was well loaded with stones to prev^ent the foxes from 
running away with the bags They were impudent 
enough alread)', and took all the movable property the}’’ 
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It ran oft* a little ’.ray but then seated itself upon the 
ed-^'e of the glacier and hov.ied on, v.-hiie I vrent home 
to the hut in a rage, lay dov.'n and speculated as to v,*hat 
v.e should do to be revenged on the obnoxious animah: 
Vde could not spare cartridges to shoot them vrith. but 
v.e might make a trap of stones Tnis v'e determined 
to do but nothing ever came of it there v.'ere always 
CO many other things to occupy us at hrsL v.hile v'e still 
had the opportunity, before the snosv covered the talus 
and v.hile it v.as h^ht enough to hnd suitable stones. 
Meani'.hile the fo.ees continued to annoy us One da) 
they had taken our thermometer,^ which we always kept 
outside the hut and gone off with ia We searched for 
h m \ ain fo" a long time, until at last we found it buried 
in a heap of snov. a little w'ay off. From that time v.e 
V ere try careful to place a stone over it at night, but 
one mom.ng found that the foxes had turned over the 
stone and had gone off with the thermometer again 
Trie onlv thing v.e found this t»me was the case, 
h ch thev had thrown awav a little wav off 
The thermometer itself v e w'ere never to see again : 
the snov. had unfortunate])' drifted in the night, 
so that the tracks had disappeared. Goodness only 
l.qr.v s v.hat fo'.-hole it no’v adorns, but from that day 
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we learned <i lesson, and henceforward fastened our last 
ihennonieter securely 

Meanwhile time passed The sun sank low'er and 
lower, until on the 15th October we saw it for the last 
time abo\e the ridLjc to the south , the days grew rapidly 
d.irker and then bet^an our thud polar ni^ht 

We shot two more bears m the autumn, one on the 
8th and one on the 21st October, but from that time we 
s<iw no more until the follow insr sprinL^ When I awoke 
on the mornm<4 of the 8th October, I heard the crunch- 
mef of he.u) steps m the snow outside, and then began a 
rumm.itiing about among our meat and blubber up on 
the roof I could he<ir it was a bear, and crept out wnth 
111) gun, but when I came out of the passage, I could see 
nothing m the moonlight The animal had noticed me, 
and had already disappeared We did not altogether 
regret this, as w e had no great desire to set to at the 
cold task of skinning now^, m a wind, and with 39° (70 2 ° 
Fahr ) of frost 

There was not much variety m our life It consisted 
in cooking and eating breakfast m the morning Then, 
perhaps, came another nap, after wdiich w^e would go out 
to get a little evercise Of this, how^ever, we took no 
more than w^as necessary, as our clothes, saturated as they 
were with fat, and worn and torn in many places, were not 
exactly adapted for remaining in the open air in winter 
Our wind-clothes, which w^e should have had outside as 
a protection against the wind, were so wmrn and torn 
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that we could not use them , and we had so little thread 
to patch them \\ ith, that I did not think we ought to use 
an) of It until the spring, when we had to prepare for 
our start I had counted on being able to make otir- 
sehcs clothes of bear-skins, but it took time to cleanse 
them from all blubber and fat, and it was even a slower 
business getting them dried The only wa) to do this 
was to sjiread them out under the roof of the hut, but 
there was room for onl) one at a time When at last 
one was ready, wa* had first of all to use it on our bed, 
for we were lying on raw, greasy skins, which were 
gradually rotting When our bed had been put m 
order with dried skins, we had to think about making 
.1 sleepmg-bag, as, after a time, the blanket-bag that we 
had got rather cold to sleep in About Christmas time, 
accordingly, we at last managed to make ourselves a 
be.ir-skin bag In this way all the skins we could prepare 
weieused up, and we continued to wear the clothes we 
had throughout the winter 

'I hese walks, too, w’cre a doubtful pleasure, because 
there is alwa\s a wind there, and it blew hard under 
the steep cliff We felt it a w'onderful relief when it 
occasional!) hap[)cned to be almost calm As a rule the 
wind howled above us. <md lashed the snow along, so that 
e\ er) thing was w rapjjed m mist Man) days would somc- 
liines pass almost without our putting our heads out of 
the ])assage and it w.is only b,ire nccessit) that drove 
u-' out to fetch ice for drinking-water, or a Ico- or carcase 
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of a bear for food, or some blubber for fuel As a rule 
we also brought m some sea-water ice, or, if there were 
an opening or a crack to be found, a little sea-water for 
our soup 

When we came in, and had mustered up appetite for 
another meal, we had to prepare supper, eat till we were 
satisfied, and then get into our bag and sleep as long as 
possible, to pass the time On the whole we had quite a 
comfortable time m our hut By means of our tram-oil 
lamps we could keep the temperature m the middle of 
the room at about freezing point Near the wall, how- 
ever, It was considerably colder, and there the damp 
deposited itself m the shape of beautiful hoar-frost 
crystals, so that the stones were quite white, and in 
happy moments we could dream that we dwelt in marble 
halls This splendour, however, had its disadvantages, 
for when the outside temperature rose, or when we 
heated up the hut a little, rivulets ran down the wall into 
our sleepmg-bag We took turns at being cook, and 
Tuesday, when one ended his cooking- week, and the 
other began, afforded on that account the one variation 
in our lives, and formed a boundary-mark by which we 
divided out our time We always reckoned up how 
many cooking-weeks we had before we should break up 
our camp m the spring I had hoped to get so much 
done this winter, work up my observations and notes, 
and write some of the account of our journey , but very 
little was done It was not only the poor, flickering 
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hg’ht of the oil-lamp v. hich hindered me. nor \et the 
uncomfortable position either iying" on one s back or 
sittincj up and ndgeting about on the hard stones ^^hlle 
the part of the body thus exposed to pressure ached 
bat aitog'ether these surroundings did not predispose one 
to V ork The brain worked dully, and I never telt 
inchned to wnte anything. Perhaps too this was 
owing to the impossibility of keeping' what you wrote 
upon clean if you only took hold of a piece of paper 
\our hngers left a dark brown greasy mark and if 
a corner of \our clothes brushed across it a dark 
streak appeared Our ioumals of this period lock dread- 
ful Thev arc black books in the literal sense of the 
term .Ah' how we lonofed for the time when we should 
orcc more be abV to write on clean white paper and 
V xth black ink I often had dithculty in reading the 
pencil notes I had wntten the day before and now in 
writing this book it is all I can do to hnd out what was 
once V Tittcn on these dirtv, dark brown pages I 
C'po'C them to all possible hghts I examine them with 
.1 m.aqnifxing gia.ss but notwithstanding I often ha\e to 
g.»e it up 

The cnmics m m.y journal for this time are exceed- 
mgly mu'.gre tnti'c are sometimes v eeks when there is 
r'-'t 'inj; but the most ncces-ar} meteo.'ological obserta- 
t I ’OS V .}' re rarl-vS The ch'ef reason fo- this is that our 
1 i*_ w.’S so monotono s that there v as nothini^' to write 

-ut. T 'e s<‘me ihojcrhts came and vent aav after 
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tl.n . iIktc was no more \.iriet\ m them ili.in m our 
ton\ < rsiiiion 'i he \er\ emptiness of the journal really 
e,i\(s tin 1 )( St It present. ition of oiii life during the 
niiK months we h\<tl there 

“ \\ ediu ''tl.u . \o\eml)ti 27th —23'’ C (9 4° below 
/tif> r.ihr ) It IS wind\ we.ither, the snow whirling 
.ihout \<)ur e.irs, directK \oii put \ our he.id out of the 
p.iss.igi, L\er\ thing is grew , the bl.ick stones can be 
m.ul( out m the snow a little w.i\ up the beach, and 
abo\e jou c.m just tin me the presence of the dark 
cliff, but whe‘ie\tr else the ga/e is turned, out to sea, 
or up the Ijord, there is the same le.iden darkness, one 
Is shut out from the wide world, shut into oneself The 
wind ciMues m sh.irp gusts, driving the snow before 
It , but up under the crest of the mountain it wdiistles 
.ind ro.irs m the crc\ ices and holes of the basaltic 
w.ills — the same never-ending song that it has sung 
through the thous.inds of years that are past, and will 
go on singing through thousands of years to come 
And the snow^ w'hirls along m its ao-e-old dance , it 
spreads itself m all the crevices and hollows, but it 
does not succeed in covering up the stones on the 
beach , black as ever, they project into the night On 
the open space m front of the hut, tw^o figures are 
running up and down like shadow's in the winter dark- 
ness to keep themselves warm, and so they will run up 
and dowm on the path they have trampled out, day 
after day, till the spring comes ” 
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day come here, too ? Yes , and over us arches the 
same heaven now as always, high and calm as ever , 
and as we walk up and down here shivering, we gaze 
into the boundless starry space, and all our privations 
and sorrows shrink into nothingness Starlit night, 
thou art sublimely beautiful, but dost thou not lend 
our spirit too mighty wings, greater than ve can 
control ^ Could’st thou but solve the riddle of exist- 
ence ' We feel ourselves the centre of the universe, 
and struggle for life, for immortality, one seeking it 
here, another hereafter , while thy silent sjiilendour 
proclaims at the command of the Eternal, you came 
into existence on a paltry planet, as diminutive links in the 
endless chain of transformations , at another command, 
you will be wiped out again Who then, through an 
eternity of eternities, will remember that there once was 
an ephemeral being who could bind sound and light in 
chains, and who was purblind enough to spend years of 
his brief existence m drifting through frozen seas ^ Is, 
then, the whole thing but the meteor of a moment ? 
Will the whole history of the world evaporate like a 
dark, o-old-edcred cloud in the o^low of eveningf — achiev- 
ing nothing, leaving no trace, passing like a caprice ? 

“ Evening That fox is playing us a great many tricks, 
whatever he can move he goes off with He has once 
gnawed off the band with which the door-skin is fas- 
tened, and every now and then we hear him at it again, 
and have to go out and knock on the roof of the passage 
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]o<j; o-r prec’Ojs sai' on \\h’ch we depended {or 
o. " ■> xw ape to Sp taber^en m tre spdng; and we tramped 
e-bojt n tee ca-k up the beach over the level and 
down to',.r‘rds the sea. We looked eveiwwvhere bet 
non' "c: wva: to oo seen of it. At last we had almost 
i: up wr_n Johansen in gomp; on to the ice 
to ttet more snlt-vater ice. fou-'d it at the edcre of the 
s” '-t.. Ou- toy was pTcat be: it was wonderful 
t’ t’^e f''\ rad bee^' able to drap" that great sail 
n Cl 'ce too so fan Doo n there, however, it had 
c>''t^ . nV’dcd, vCnd then he cou’d do nothing with 
Ikt wh u do-_s he wan: with t'n ngs like this.^ Is it 
j I p''" in h's V if’tcr cen ' O^e wo dd aimost thmk 

' I o-' y w I coda come upon that den and hnd 

t''.. n't "a?"' etc' rgai" and the bai' o'* twine and the 
e ' k"^ an', a the othe" p-cc*oes things he has 

t .‘^f. t~t. emte ' 

Dcctmbc' 5th It seer's as U* it woa'd 
0- c r> : nt: -.-"ce a i tt'c lo-ger. r-'d s ming wih 

Cv t ^ 'm-: -p" "g th-'t e^.-n" can p7\c us There ’s 

b'h ' ' t'-" ie r-'d s^ow a"d i: is p'casant to 
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“Tuesday, December loth It has been a bad wind 
Johansen discovered to-day that his kayak had dis- 
appeared After some search he found it again several 
hundred feet off, up the beach , it was a good deal 
knocked about, too The wind must first have lifted it 
right over my kayak, and then over one big stone after 
another It begins to be too much of a good thing when 
even the kayaks take to fl} mg about in the air The 
atmosphere is dark out over the sea, so the wind has 
probably broken up the ice, and driven it out, and there 
IS open water once more ^ 

“ Last night it all at once grew wonderfully calm, and 
the air was surprisingly mild It was delightful to be 
out, and it is long since we have had such a long walk on 
our beat It does one good to stretch one’s legs now and 
then, otherwise I suppose we should become quite stiff 
here m our winter lair Fancy, only 12° { 21 ^° F) 
of frost m the middle of December ' We might almost 
imagine ourselves at home — forget that we were in a 
land of snow to the north of the eighty-first parallel ” 

“Thursday, December 12th Between 6 and 9 this 
morning there were a number of shooting stars, most of 
them m Serpentarius Some came right from the Great 
Bear , afterwards they chiefly came from the Bull, or 


^ It often blew very fresh there under the mountain Another time, 
one of my snowshoes, vhich was stuck into the snowdrift beside the hut, 
was broken short off by the wind It w'as a strong piece of maple 
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Mrlcbaran or the Pleiades Several of them were verv 
hrii^ht, and some drev a streak of shining’ dust after 
them Lovely weather But night and day are now 
equalK dark We walk up and down up and down, on 
the lev el. in the darkness Heav en only knows how' many 
step-. V e shall take on that level before the winter ends 
Through the gloom we could see faintly only the black 
cliffs, and the rockv ridges, and the great stones on the 
be<ich which the wind always sweeps clean Above 
us the skv clear and brilliant with stars, sheds its 
{jcacc over the earth, far m the w'est falls shower 
after shower of stars, some faint, scarcely vusible, 
others bright like Roman candles, all with a mes- 
sage from distant worlds Low in the south lies a 
bani of clouds, now and again outlined by the gleam 
ol the northern lights but out over the sea the sky 
IS rlark , there is open water there It is quite pleasant 
to look at it , one does not feel so shut in , it is like a 
connecting link with life that dark sea the mighty arter)' 
of the V orld, which carries tidings from land to land, 
frotn people to people, on which civilisation is borne 
’ ictonous through the earth , next summer it will cariq 
11-7 homt 

• ’I hur-^'biv, December 19th — 2<S 5' { 19 3'^ below zero 
Lahr I It ha-, turned cold again, and is bitter v eather 
to be out la But V hat does it signifv'^ W'e are com- 
hvaib'', and vs.irri in lien, and rjo not need to go out 
m< n i!,an 've hi < Ml the out-of-door " ork ve have is 
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to brinsf in fresh and salt water ice two or three times a 
week, meat and blubber now and again, and very occa- 
sionally a skin to dry under the roof And Christmas, 
the season of rejoicing, is drawing near At home every 
one IS busy now, scarcely knoAving how to get time for 
everything , but here there is no bustle , all we want is 
to make the time pass Ah, to sleep, sleep ' The pot 
is simmering pleasantly over the hearth , I am sitting 
waiting for breakfast, and gazing into the flickering 
flames, while my thoughts travel far away What is 
the strange power in fire and light that all created 
beings seek them, from the primary lump of protoplasm 
in the sea, to the roving child of man, who stops m 
his wanderings, makes up a fire m the wood, and sits 
down to dismiss all care, and revel in the crackling 
warmth Involuntarily do these snake-like, fiery tongues 
arrest the eye , you gaze down into them as if you 
could read your fate there, and memories glide past 
in motley tram What, then, is privation ^ what the 
present^ Forget it, forget yourself, you have the 
power to recall all that is beautiful, and then wait for the 
summer By the light of the lamp she sits sewing 

in the winter evening Beside her stands a little maiden 
with blue eyes and golden hair, playing with a doll 
She looks tenderly^ at the child, and strokes her hair , 
but her eyes fill, and the big tears fall upon her 
work 

“ Johansen is lying beside me asleep , he smiles in his 
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sleep Poor fellow ’ he must be dreaming he is at home 
at Christmas time with those he loves But sleep on, — 
sleej) and dream, while the wunter passes , for then comes 
spring — the spring of life 

“ Sunday, December 22nd Walked about outside 
for a long time yesterday evening, w^hile Johansen wais 
having a thorough cleaning m the hut, in preparation for 
Christmas This consisted chiefly m scraping the ashes 
out of the hearth, gathering up the refuse of bone and 
meat, and throwang it away, and then breaking up the 
ICC, which has frozen together with all kinds of rubbish 
and refuse, into a thick layer upon the floor making the 
hut rather low in the roof 

“ d he northern lights were wonderful How^ever often 
we see this weird pla} of light, w'e never tire of ga/ing 
at it , It seems to cast a spell over both sight and sense 
till It IS impossible to tear oneself away It begins 
to dawn with a pale, yellowy spectral light behind the 
mountain m the east, like the reflection of a fire far away 
It broadens, and soon the whole of the eastern sky is 
one glowing mass of fire Now it fades again, and 
gathers m a brightly luminous belt of mist stretching 
towards the south-west, with only a few patches of 
luminous ha/e \ isible here <md there After a while, 
seatu red ra\ s suddenly shoot up from the fiery mist, 
almost reaching to the zenith , then more , they play’ 
o\er the belt m a v ild chase from east lowest They' 
se' m to b' .ilways darting nearer from a long, long way' 



1 .1)1(1 ,ll I .isl 3S7 

oti I’lit >.ti(l()( iil\ I i»'il((i \<il f>f I. Us shouirs from 
tiu ,<m(l) out o\(i till lUirtlKin sK} , tlii.\ .in so fin*, 
uul I'Pii^ht lilu, th' liiu St ofolittiimo Ml\(r ihrt.ncls 
K :t ili(‘ tin '^i.uit Siui hirnsLif striKitiL,^ liis mit^hi} 
silver h irp so tli.it tin 'tniios in mhh uul sp.irklo 

III tin i^Iovv of tin tl.inn s o| Musjiclln im ^ ^ ns, il is 

huji imisn wildlv sniiiniiio m tin d.irkin ss , u is the 
iiotous w.ii (1 uin of 'sviri - sons Xml .1-4.1111. .11 Units, 
It is like soltlv |il, 111114 -4 nilv nnkiin^. sjlveiv w.ivcs, 

oil wlinii (In .mis n i\(I mio unkiioun worlds 

■ 1 In winter oKtne hi. eonu uid tin sun is al its 

lowesi lull .till, It nudel i\ W(- c.in just s(.L a f.nni 

jdnnnu r of it ovir tin iid-^es m tin south Xow it is 

ntiin i>( -411111111-^ to nioiint inniliw mis , d.u hv dnv it 
will orow li'^lite I . 111(1 halite I. .iiul the Hint will pass 

I ipidlv Oh. how Well I (.111 now iiiultrst.md nur foro- 

f.ulKrs’ old custom of holdin'4 .111 ujiio.irious sacrificial 
buniuti m tin middlt ol winttr. when the power of the 
wmte^r d.irkiiess w.is Inoktn W t would hold an up- 
loarious feast litre, if W( h.ui nnythintj to ft.isl with, 
hut we h.ive nothing \\ h.u nttd is there either ^ W e 
sli.ill liold oiir silent fesliv.il m the s|;iiit, .ind think of 
the spring 

“In my w.ilk 1 look at Jupitei ovei there above tin 
crest of the mount.un — Jujnter, the planet of the home 
It seems to smile <it us. <ind I n cognis-_ nn good 
attendant spirit Am I sjp._ratitious ^ 'I his lifi and 
this scenery might well ke on. so, .uul, m fact, is not 


2 ( 
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Chapter \*n. 


e er. ore s jj;er -.tjoeu' ';^ieh in his o.'.n '.ay? I-{a e 

I’ot. J a firm belief in m) and that ".e -.hall meet 
.1-1/ i'n It Ir' > se ireeb, forsal.en me for a da) Death 
I behe s (^xn ne er approach before one’s mC->’on is 
ccomph-hed, ne 'r corner v nhout one feeiin^' its 
jmo unh j , and )e't cold fate may one day cut the 
thread / ithout v, arnmg” 

‘ '1 ue da), December 24th Ct 2 p m. to-da; — 2^' C. 
( 1 1 2’ belo ’ 2ero 1 ab" j And thn Is Christma-^ Et e, cold 
.md ' ind^ out of door-., and cold and drauj^ht) indoo’'s 
I lo ’ de oiate it i . ' Ideter before h'r e v. e had -uch a 
Cbr'-amai, If e 
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they did Then for supper we had ‘ fiskegratin,’ made 
of powdered fish and maize-meal, with tram-oil to it 
instead of butter, both fried and boiled (one as dry as the 
other), and for dessert we had bread fried in train-oil 
To-morrow morning we are going to have chocolate and 
bread 

“Wednesday, December 25th We have got lovely 
Christmas weather, hardly any wind, and such bright, 
beautiful moonlight It gives one quite a solemn 
feeling It is the peace of thousands of years In 
the afternoon the northern lights were exceptionally 
beautiful When I came out at six o’clock there 
vas a bright, pale yellow bow m the southern sky 
It remained for a long time almost unchanged, and then 
began to grow much brighter at the upper margin of the 
bow behind the mountain crests m the east It 
smouldered for some time, and then all at once light 
darted out westwards along the bow , streamers shot up all 
along It towards the zenith, and m an instant the whole 
of the southern sky from the arc to the zenith was aflame 
It flickered and blazed, it whirled round like a whirlwind 
(moving with the sun), rays darted backwards and 
forwards, now red and reddish-violet, now yellow, 
green, and dazzling white , now the rays were red at the 


* Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve were the only occasions on 
which we allowed ourselves to take any of the provisions which we were 
keeping for our journey southwards 



hoitoni. .iiul <uk1 irrccn faither up, diul then again 

this order was in\ cried Mighei and higher it lose , now' 
It c.une on tlie nortli side of the /enitli too. for a moment 
there was a splendid corona, and then it all became one 
whirling mass of hie up tlicrc , it was like a whirlpool of 
(Ire m icd, yellow, and green, vind the c)c was dar/lcd 
w ith looking at it 1 1 then drew aci oss to the northern sk\ , 
where it lem.uned ,\ long time, but not in such bnllianc) 

1 he arc tiom which it had spiuns; in the south was still 
\ vsible. bvit soon disap)'>ca\cd The mo\cmcnt of the 
r.i\ s was chiefh from west to east, but sometimes the 
o \irse It afieiw arils flared up brightly se\cial times in 
the neirthei n skv , I counted as m.in\ .issi\ panillel b.inds 
It one time, but the) did not .utain to the brightness of 
till loimeToiies 

\nd this is Chiistmas Da) There are family 
dinners gtimg on at hetme I c.in see the digniCicil 
old fath( r st.inchng smiling .ind happy in the doorwav 
t(* Welcome children and grandchildren Out-of-doors 
the snow Is lalhng soiil\ and silentl\ in big Hakes, the 
\0un4 folk come rushing m fresli .uid ros\ , stamp the 
stuiw ott tin ir teet m tin ]>assage shake their tilings and 
h.ing them uj' .uitl then i nt<'r tin drawing-room, where 
till firt n er.iekhng t omtort.ibh and cosily in the sio\e, 
ind tin \ can set tin snow ll.iki falling outside, and 
lOVenngtlu Christmas loi n-slu .if A tlehcious smell of 
lo v-tin^ et'en from tin kitclun and in tin dining-room 
tin lon^ t.iMe is I ud tor a good, old fishiontd dinm r 
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with good old wine How nice and comfortable ever}’'- 
thing IS I One might fall ill AVith longing to be home. 
But wait, wait, w'hen summer comes . 

“ Oh, the road to the stars is both long and diflScult ” 

“Tuesday, December 31st And this year too is 
vanishing It has been strange, but after all it has 
perhaps not been so bad 

“ They are ringing out the old year now at home 
Oitr church-bell is the icy wind how'^lmg over glacier and 
snow field, howling fiercely as it w'hirls the drifting snow'- 
on high in cloud after cloud, and sw^eeps it down upon us 
from the crest of the mountain up yonder Far in up 
the fjord you can see the clouds of snow chasing one 
another over the ice in front of the gusts of wind, and 
the snow-dust glittering m the moonlight And the full 
moon sails silent and still out of one year into another 
She shines alike upon the good and the evil, nor does 
she notice the wants and yearnings of the new' year 
Solitary, forsaken, hundreds of miles from all that one 
holds dear , but the thoughts flit restlessly to and fro on 
their silent paths Once more a leaf is turned in the 
book of eternity, a new blank page is opened, and no one 
knows what will be written on it " 



CHAPTER VIIL 


Ti-l Xev,- Ye-.r 1S96 

januan ist 1S96 — 4i'5'C (42*2” bdou 

z<.ro Fahr ) So a nev. year has come the year of Jo\ 
anc home-coming In bn^ht moonlig'ht 1895 departed 
and IP bnefhr moonl'^ht 1896 begins, but it is bitterly 
co’cl the co'dest days v, e have \et known here. I 
A't It to ) yesterday -when all my hnijer-tips v. ere 
f-o^t-b tvtn I thought I had done v ith all that last 

H'na ly Janjar) 3rd Morning it is still clear and 
cci’ r/ doo-s • I can hear reports from the glacier 
h I’C' e.' trc’".. on the creSt of the mountain like a 
rmurt; 'c-.-uemt peern'4 eov n at us through the clefts 
It '',ir< r'b gi.mts bod\ all o\er the land and 
“-"•i tc; ' • , ,:•» i nbs on all into the sea. But 

\ 1 t - t " n. tj’-":, co’d — coMe- tnan it has hitherto been 
— " t'- ' ’’^o'rb' , anu ere. ice .Tier cremce appears 
' ' ‘ ’ e the". IS a no -e i'ke the d scra.-ge of 

^ ' t" '' s , ' ^ tre e. tremb’e so th.it I can 

‘ - :"rt I r^i ) rg on ( K.', i- 
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.ilinosi alinul ili.ii ii will sfinif (l.i\ coiiit rolling over 
upon (»m ^ 

‘ loh.invui IS .isl( I ]) .ind m.iKni'jf ilic Inii resound 1 
am glad Ills niollitr cannol ste limi now Slit would 
C(-rianil\ pil\ lu r lio\ . so black and grim\,<uid r.igged 
as he IS. with soot\ sin aks all o\ ( 1 liis fact But wail, 
<inh wan' She shall ha\t hini again, safe and sound, 
and frtsli and ros\ 

“ \\ tdiitsdav, laiiu.u) 8ih L.isi night the wind blew 
the sh dgt to which our ihtrmonitltr was h.uigmg out 
o\ti th( slo])(. Sioinn wt.nher ouisidt — furious 
wtalhti, .ilniosi taking awa\ vour brtalh if \ on put 
yiui lit id out \\ L Ilf hurt tr\ ing to sleep — sleep the 
liiiK, .iwa\ But wt cannol alwa\s do it Oh. those long 
siteplfss nights when \ ou turn from siclt to side, kick 
\our ftel to put .1 lilllt warmth into ihtin, and wish for 
onl\ one thing in the world — sleep' I'he thoughts are 
constantly bus) with ever) thing at home, but the long, 
heat)'' body lies litre trying in \ain to find an endurable 
position among the rough stones Howexer, time 
crawls on, and now- little Liv’s birthd.iy has come She 
IS three yt.irs old to-day, and must be a big giil now' 


* lliesc rumlilings in the glacier arc due to rifts which are formed in 
the mass of icc wlien the cold causes it to contract New rifts seemed 
to be formed onl) when the temperature sank lower than it had 
previously been m the course of that winter, at least it was only then 
that we heard the rumblings 
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rhi u n.it:'' n Out>> cl<; it n ^^rouiHLT tiraducilK Iicihtcr 
h. ti,‘\ the --hN ah()\c the •4'hicier'i in tlic soutit 
‘^rov- n hh r, unt’l ,it la"! on» day the siin will rmc 
a*>'\< th c'l ^t .“'ui oar I,‘st v inter ni^ht be {^ast 
^nr ’n n <0 rny ' I }ia'. e often thojoht “^printr 
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sadness in this spring , its promises will be kept , it 
would be too cruel if they were not ” 

It was a strange evistence, lying thus in a hut under- 
ground the wdtole wnnter through, without a thing to turn 
one’s hand to How^ w^e longed for a book ' How 
delightful our life on board the Frain appeared, when we 
had the w^hole library to fall back upon W’e would often 
tell each other how beautiful this sort of life would have 
been after all, if we had only had anything to read 
Johansen always spoke with a sigh of Heyse’s novels , 
he had specially liked those on board, and he had not 
been able to finish the last one he w'^as reading The 
little readable matter which w^as to be found in our navi- 
gation-table and almanack I had read so many times 
already that I knew it almost by heart — all about the 
Norw^egian royal family, all about persons apparently 
drowned, and all about self-help for fishermen Yet it 
was always a comfort to see these books , the sight of 
the printed letters gave one a feeling that there was after 
all a little bit of the civilised man left All that we really 
had to talk about had long ago been thoroughly thrashed 
out, and, indeed, there were not many thoughts of common 
interest that w^e had not exchanged The chief pleasure 
left to us was to picture to each other how we should 
make up next winter at home for everything we had 
missed during our sojourn here We felt that we should 
haA e learnt for good and all to set store by all the good 
things of life, such as food, drink, clothes, shoes house, 
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home, good neighbours, and all the lest of it Frequently 
we occu[)ied ourselves, too, in calculating how far the 
Fram could have drifted, and whether there was any 
possibility of her getting home to Norway before us It 
seemed a safe assumption that she might drift out into 
the sea bctw^een Spitzbergen and Greenland next summer 
or autumn, and probability seemed to point to her being 
in Norway in August or September But there was just 
the possibility that she might arrive earlier in the summer , 
or, on the other hand, ive might not reach home until 
later in the autumn This was the great question to 
which w^e could give no certain answer, and we reflected 
with sorrow, that she might perhaps get home first 
What would our friends then think about us ^ Scarcely 
anyone would have the least hope of seeing us again, 
not even our comrades on board the Fram It seemed 
to us, however, that this could scarcely happen , w^e could 
not but reach home in July, and it was hardly to be 
expected that the Fram could be free from the ice so 
early in the summer 

But where were we ^ And how' great Avas the 
distance w^e had to travel ^ Over and over again I 
reckoned out our observations of the autumn and 
summer and spring, but the wTole matter was a per- 
petUril pu/zle It seemed clear, indeed, that we must be 
lying somewhere far to the west, perhaps off the west 
coast of Fran/ Josef Land, a little north of Cape 
Lofley. as I had conjectured m the autumn. But, if 
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that were so, what could the lands be which we had 
seen to the northward ^ And what was the land 
to which we had first come ^ From the first group 
of islands, which I had called White Land (Hvitenlandj, 
to wheie we now he, we had passed about 7° of longi- 
tude — that our observations proved conclusively But 
if we were now in the longitude of Cape Fhgely, these 
islands must he on a meridian so far east that it would 
fall between King Oscar’s Land and Crown Prince 
Rudolf Land , and yet we had been much further east 
and had seen nothing of these lands How was this to 
be explained ^ And furthermore, the land we saw had 
disappeared to the southward , and we saw no indication 
of islands further east No, we could not have been near 
any known land , we must be upon some island lying 
further west, in the strait between Franz Josef Land and 
Spitzbergen , and we could not but think of the hitherto 
so enigmatic Gillies Land But this, too, seemed 
difficult to explain , for it was hard to understand how, 
in this comparatively narrow strait, such an extensive mass 
of land as this could find room without coming so near the 
North-East Land of Spitzbergen that it could easily be 
seen from it No other conclusion, however, seemed at 
all plausible We had long ago given up the idea that our 
watches could be even approximately right, for in that 
case, as already mentioned, we must have come right across 
Payer’s Wilczek Land and Dove Glacier without having 
noticed them This theory was consequently excluded 
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if wo oiico roachod ihoni, wo could noi have much 
faiihor 10 Ljo, and would poihaps find opon water all the 
wa\ to iho rroniso sloop, on which our fancy had now 
dwell foi o\ or a \o.u, and which w.is to lake us home 
I'ho ihouv^hi of .dl the i^ood ihmirs we should find on 
board dial sloop was wh.il comforlcd us whenever the 
lime hunLf imondur.diK hea\ \ on our hands Our life 
was not, indeed, alloi^elher lu\urious How' w'e lonj^ed 
for a change in die unifornm\ of our diet If onl) we 
could ha\ 0 had a hide siiijar and farinaceous food, in 
.iddilion 10 all die oxcelleiil meat we had, we could have 
lived like princes Our diouifliis dwelt loni^iiiirl) on 
ifre.ii pi. liters full of cakes, not to mention bread and 
potatoes Ilow we would make up for lost time 
w'hen we j^ot back , .iiid we would betjin as soon 
as we >401 on board ih.it Tromso sloop Would they 
have potatoes on board ^ Would they have fresh 
bread ^ At w'orsl, even hard ship’s bread w'ould 
not be so bad, especially if we could get it fried in sugar 
.ind butter But belter even than food w^ould be the 
clean clothes w'e could put on And then books — only 
to think of books I Ugh, the clothes we lived m were 
horrible ' and when w^e wanted to enjoy a really delight- 
ful hour we would set to work imagining a great, bright, 
clean shop, where the walls w^ere hung with nothing but 
new, clean, soft woollen clothes, from which we could 
pick out everything we wanted Only to think of shirts, 
vests, drawers, soft and w'arm woollen trousers, deliciously 
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comfortable jerseys, and then clean woollen stockings 
and warm felt slippers — could anything more delightful 
be imagined^ And then a Turkish bath' We would 
sit up side by side in our sleepmg-bag for hours at a 
time, and talk of all these things They seemed almost 
unimaginable Fancy being able to throw away all the 
heavy, oily rags we had to live in, glued as they were to 
our bodies Our legs suffered most , for there our 
trousers stuck fast to our knees, so that when we moved 
they abraded and tore the skin inside our thighs till it 
was all raw and bleeding I had the greatest difficulty 
in keeping these sores from becoming altogether too 
ingrained with fat and dirt, and had to be perpetually 
washing them with moss, or a rag from one of the 
bandages in our medicine-bag, and a little water, which 
I warmed in a cup over the lamp I have never 
before understood what a magnificent invention soap 
really is We made all sorts of attempts to wash the 
worst of the dirt aw^ay , but they were all equally unsuc- 
cessful Water had no effect upon all this grease , it was 
better to scour oneself wnth moss and sand We could 
find plenty of sand in the walls of the hut, when we 
hacked the ice off them The best method, however, 
was to get our hands thoroughly lubricated with warm 
bears’ blood and train-oil, and then scrub it off aofain 
with moss They thus became as w'hite and soft as the 
hands of the most delicate lady, and we could scarcely 
beliei e that they belonged to our own bodies When 
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th(_i( w.is noiK nf ihis loilci ])i cp.ir.iiion to be li.ul, we 
foviinl llie iKM lx St plan w.is to srra|)e oui skin with .1 
knife 

ll It w.is cliffiLiiIt to '4et onr own bodies clean, it was ,i 
she( r iinpossibilitv as re^.irds oiii clotlies W’e tiled all 
possible w<i\s, we w.tsheel them both in I’.sknno fashion 
ind in onr own. but neither w.is of much a\ail We 
boileel onr shuts in the pot hour .liter hour, but took 
the in out onl\ to linel them pist .is full of grease .is 
when we put them in then we took to wrin<4m<4 
the tv.vm oil out «if them I his w.is a little better, but 
the onl\ thin<4 th.it proilueed .iin re.il effect was to boil 
them, .md then sci.ipe them with .1 knife while the) were 
still w.irm b\ holihn'4 them in our teeth and our left 
h.ind .mil stretching them out wdiile we scraped them 
.ill oier with the ri^ht h.uul, we manageel to get ama/ing 
(|uantities of fat out of them , and we could almost have 
belieieel th.it the\ weie epiite cle.in when we put them 
<)n .ig.un after the) weie dr) The fat w'hich we scraped 
ejff W.IS. of course, .1 welcome addition to our fuel 

In the meanw'hile oiii hair and beard grew entirely 
w'lld It IS true we had scissors and could have cut 
them , but ,is our supply of clothes w'as b)'^ no means 
too l.i\ ish, we thought it kept us a little warmer to have 
.ill this h.ur, W’hich bemin to How dow'n over our 

o 

shoulders But it w’.is co.il-black like our faces, and 
w’e thought our teeth and the whites of our eyes shone 
w'lth an uncanny w'hiteness now’ that we could see each 
\oi 11 2 u 
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other again m the daylight of the spring On the whole 
however, we were so accustomed to each other’s 
appearance that w e really found nothing remarkable 
about It and not until we fell in with other people and 
found that they were not precisely of that opinion did 
we begin to recognise that our outer man was. perhaps 
open to cnticism 

It was a strange life, and m many ways it put our 
patience to a severe test , but it Avas not so unendurable 
as one might suppose We at any rate, thought that, all 
things considered, we were fairl)' well off Our spirits 
were good the Avhole time , we looked serenel} 
towards the future, and rejoiced in the thought of all the 
delights It had in store for us W did not even have 
recourse to quarrelling to while away the time. After 
our return, Johansen was once asked how we two had 
got on during the winter, and A\hether we had managed 
not to fall out w ith each other , for it is said to be a 
se\ ere test for two men to live so long together in per- 
fect isolation “Oh, no,” he answered, “we didn’t 
quarrel the only thing was that I ha\e the bad habit of 
snoring in my sleep, and then Nansen used to kick me 
in the back.” I cannot deny that this is the case , I gave 
him many a well-meant kick, but fortunately he only 
shook himself a little and slept calmly on 

Thus did our time pass We did our best to sleep 
awa\ as much as possible of iL We carried this art to a 
high pitch of perfection and could sometimes put in tis 
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imich .IS 20 hours’ sleep in the 24 If an) one still 
holds to the old superstition th.il scur\)f is due to lack of 
exercise, he ni.i) look upon us as In-in”' evidences to the 
contrar) , for .ill the time our health was excellent As 
the li'^ht now Ijetjan to return with the spring, however, 
we were more inclined to go out Besides, it was not 
.iIw.aNs so cold now, and we had to restrict our sleep a 
little Then, too, the tune for our departure w'as 
.ijipro.ichmg. .uul we h.id plent)' to occupy us in the W’ay 
of preparation .md so forth 

‘‘Tuesd.i), h'ebruar) 25th Lovel) weather to be 
out III to d.i) , It IS .IS though spring were beginning 
W’c h.i\e seen the first birds, first .1 flock of half a 
score of little .inks /////<• a/A), then a fiock of four, 

they c.une from the south along the land, evidently 
through the sound m the south-e.ast, and disappeared 
behind the mount.un crest to the north-w^est of us 
Once more we heard their cheerful twuttering, and it 
roused .1 responsive echo in the soul A little later w^e 
heard it again, .ind then it seemed as if they were 
perched on the mountain above us It w^as the first 
greeting from life Blessed birds, how w'elcome you are • 

‘‘It WMs quite like a spring evening at home, the 
sun’s red glow faded little by little into golden clouds, 
and the moon rose I w^ent up and down outside, and 
dreamt I w'as in Norw''ay on a spring evening ” 

“ Wednesday, February 26th To-day we ought to 
have had the sun again, but the sky was cloudy 
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‘ Fnda\, Februarv sSth I hav'e dii.co\erecl that it is 
possible to get tvehe threads out of a bit of twine, and 
am as happy as a king We have thread enough now, 
and our wind-clothes shall be vhole once more It is 
possible, too, to ravel out the canvas in the bags, and 
use It for thread ” 

‘ Saturday, Februar)' 29th. -The sun high above the 
glacier to-day. \\*e must begin to economise in tram-oil 
in earnest nov if v\e are to get away from here, or there 
w ill be too little blubber for the journe} 

Wednesday, March 4th When Johansen vent out 
this morning, the mountain above us was covered with 
little auks, which flew twittering from crest to crest, and 
sat all over the glacier When w^e went out again later 
on they were gone ’ 

‘ Friday, March 6th We are faring badl\ now We 
ha\ e to sleep in the dark to save oil, and can only cook 
once a day ” 

‘ Sunday. I'kiarch 8th Shot a bear Johansen saw 
ten flocks of little auks flying up the sound this 
morning 

Tuesdav, March loth That bear the da\ before 
\esterday came m the nick of time, and an amusing 
fellow he was too We were \erv badlv off both for 
blubber and meat, but most for blubber, and w'e were 
longing for a bear we thought it must be about time 
for them to come again now, I had just spent Sunday 
morning m m.endmg m\ w md-trousers and patching 
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in\ ' kein.iircr ’ so as to be ail reach if a be.ir should 
come lolianseii whose cooking week it was, had been 
sewing a little too and w.is )ust cle.ining up the hut 
foi Sund.iN . .ind l.iking out some bone .ind meat he 
h.id taken 11 as far as the p.iss.ige But no sooner 
had he laised the skin o\er the opening out there 
th.m 1 heard him come tumbling head foremost m 
again o\er the bone heap and sa\ ‘ There’s a bear 
standiii” |ust outside the door' lie sn. itched his gun 
down from where it hung iinelei the roof, and again put 
his liead into the pass.ige, but drew it quickly back, 
sa) mg ‘ He is standing chise b) , .mel must be thmkm<4 
about coming m ’ lie man.iged to draw aside a corner 
of the dooi-skm pist enough togi\c him elbow room to 
shoot but It w.is not .iltogether eas) The passage 
was n.irrow enough before, .md now, m addition, 
it was full of .ill the back-bones and scraps of 
meat 1 saw him once lift the gun to his shoulder, 

as he la) crouched together, but take it clow n again , 

he had forgotten to cock it, and the bear had 

moved a little aw a), so that he only saw its muzzle and 
paws But now it began scraping down m the passage 
wMth one p.uv, as if it w'anted to come in, and Johansen 
thought he must fire, even if he could not see He put 
out his gun, pointing the barrel at the upper edge of the 
opening , he thought the shot must go right into the 
beads breast, and so he fired I heard a dull growl, 
and the crunching of the snow under heavy foot- 
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^:eps v.'hich v.ent up towards the talus. Johansen 
loaded again and put his head out at the openhig. He 
‘^aid he sav. it going up there, and that it didn t seem up 
to much and forthwith he rushed after it. I. meanvrhile. 
v.as lying head foremost in the bag hunting for a sock 
V. hich I could tm/ hnd. At lasL after a long search, I 
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found it — on tne door, ol course Tnen I too v<as readt r 
and weh equipped i\irh gun cartridges hnife and .die 
<io sharpen the seai-knifel I foilov.ed. I had ny vrind- 
t"’ w>er^ on loj the^. had been hanging unused all 
tn-o-jg-h the v. mer’sc<",o lorv^ant of thread to.’^erd them 
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with, but now, when the temperature was only — 2° C 
(28 4° F ), they of course had to come out I followed 
the tracks , they ent westwards and northwards 

along the shoie After a little while I at last 

met Johansen, who said that the bear lay farther 

on , he had at last got up to it, and finished 
It with a shot m the back While he returned 

to fetch the sledges, I went on to begin skinning 
It was not to be done quite so quickly, however 
As I approached the place where I thought it must 
be lying, I caught sight of the ‘ dead bear ’ far ahead, 
trotting pretty briskly along the shore Now and 
then It stopped to look round at me. I ran out on 
to the ice, to get outside it, if possible, and drive 
It back, so that we should not have so far to drag it 
When I had kept on at this for some time, and was 
about on a level with it, it began clambering up the 
glacier, and undei some ragged rock I had not reckoned 
on a ‘dead bear’ being able to do this, and the only 
thing was to stop it as soon as possible , but, just as I got 
within range, it disappeared over the crest Soon I 
saw It again, a good deal higher up and far out of 
range It was craning its neck to see if I were fol- 
lowing I went up some way after it, but, as it went 
on along the mountain more quickly than I could 
follow It in the deep snow, under which, moreover, there 
were crevices into which I kept falling up to my waist, 
I preferred to clamber down on to the fjord-ice again 
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In a little while the bear emerged from beneath a 
perpendicular cliff with a precipitous bit of talus beneath 
It Here it began to crawl carefully along at the veiw 
top of the talus I was now afraid of its lying down m 
a {dace like this where we could not get at it, and c\en 
though the range was long I felt I must fire and see if I 
could not make it fall over It did not look as if it had 
too firm a footing up there It was blowing like any- 
thing here under the cliff, and I saw that the bear had 
to he flat down and hold on with its claws when 
the worst gusts came, and then, too, it had onl) 
three paws to hold on with the right fore-leg had 
been broken I went up to a big stone at the 

lower edge of the talus, took good aim and fired 
1 saw the bullet strike the snow just beneath it, 
but whether it w^as hit or not, it started up and 
tried to jump over a drift, but slij3ped, and rolled 
o\ er It tried several times to stop itself, but went 
on, until at last it found its feet, and began to 
crawl slowly u{d again Meanwhile I had loaded again, 
and the range was now shorter I fired once more It 
stood still a moment, then slipped farther and farther 
down the drift, at first slowly, then quicker and quicker, 
rolling o\er and over 1 thought it was coming straight 
tow.irds me, but comforted mtself with the thought that 
the stone I was standing behind was a good solid one 
I squ.itted dou n and quick!} (jut .i fresh cartridge into 
m) gun *rhc bear had now arrived rit the t<ilus below 
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had so much enjoyed our homecoming, and being able 
lo he down m our bag, and sup off fresli meat and 
hot soup ” 

W’e lived on that beai foi si\ weeks 
” Wlicn Joliansen was out this morning at 6, lie 
thought he saw' little auks m millions flying up the 
sound When we went out at 2 m the afternoon, 
thcie Wfis an unceasing passage of Hock after Hock out 
to sea, and this continued until late m the afternoon 1 
s.iw two guillemots [Una jgrf//t), too, 11 ) ovei our 
he.ids The) aie the first w^e have seen ” 

“Wedncsda)^ Mtirch 25th There is the same dark 
watci-sk) behind the promontoiy m the south-w’esl, 
sti etching thence westwMids .ilmost to the extreme west 
It has been there all through this mild w'eather wuth 
south-westei ly wind, from the very beginning of the 
month d'here seems to be always open w'ater theie, for 
no sooner is the sky oveicast, then the reflection of 
walei appeals m that quaitei 

" rinirsday, April 2nd As 1 awoke .it about 
S this evening (our moining happened to fall in the 
<'venmg to-day), we heard an .inim.il rustling .ibout out- 
side, and gnawing at something We did not take much 

We Incl woWf is the sjjnng advanced, a good opportiinuy of seeing 
lion the little auk in great flocks and tlic bhek ginllcniots in smaller 
nunil eT‘', invarnhh set forth from land at certain times of the da) 
ton irds the open sl i, md then at other times returned in unbroken lines 
u{) iht Ih>uiu 1 fjords to their nest-rocks agnn 
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noucc of il, ihinkiii<4 11 was a fox, busy as usual with 
sonic meat up on the roof, and if it did seem to be 
makin<4 lather more noise than w'e had of late been 
accustomed to hear Irom foxes, ^et it was scarcely noise 
cnou'^h to come from a bear We did not take into 
consideration that the snow was not so cold and 
cracklin‘4 now as it had been earlier in the wnnter 
When Johansen went out to read the thermometer, he 
saw that it was a bear that had been there It had gone 
round the hut, but had e\ identl) not liked all the bears’ 
carcases, and had not \entured past them up to the 
walrus blubbei on the roof At the opening of the 
passage and the chimney it had sniffed hard, doubtless 
enjoying the delicious scent of burnt blubber and live 
human flesh Then it had dragged a w^alrus-hide, 
that w^as lying outside, a little waj off, and scraped 
the blubber off it It had come from the ice obliquely 
up the hill following the scent, had then followed our 
footsteps from the hut to the place where w^e get salt 
w^ater, and had thence gone farther out over the ice 
until It had got scent of the wxilrus-carcases out there, and 
was going tow'ards them when Johansen caught sight of 
it There it set to work to gnaw”- As my gun was not fit 
to use at the moment, I took Johansen’s and went alone 
The bear was so busy gnawing and tearing pieces off 
the carcase that I could get close up to it from behind 
wnthout troubling about co\ er W ishing to try how 
near I could get, I w'ent on, and it w^as not until I was 
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l)e.ir-bkin 'I'lien we had lo make a hirlu, t;ood sleeping- 
Ij.isjr ot bear-skin All this would l.ike time, and from 
this lime we worked industriously at oui needle from 
earl) mornim; till late .it nieht Our hut was suddenly 
transformed into a busy tailor’s <ind shoemaker's w'ork- 
100 m, where we s.it side by side m the sleepin<>'-bag 
upon the stone-bed, and sewed <uid sewed and thought 
.ibout the home-coming W’e got thread by unravelling 
the cotton cam as of some proMsion bags It need 
hardl) be said th.it we were .ilw.ixs t.ilking about the 
prospects for our )ourne), .ind we found great comfort in 
the persistence of the daik sk\ m the south-w'est, which 
indicated much open watei m that diiection I conse- 
quently thought we should h.'’\'e good use for our kayaks 
on the journey to Spit7bergen 1 mention this open 
w.iter several times in my journal For instance, on 
April 1 2th “open water trom the promontory m the 
south-w'est, northw'ards as far as w e can see ’ ’ By 
this 1 mean, of course, that there w'as dark air over 
the whole horizon in this direction, showing clearly 
that there was open water there This could not 
really surprise us , indeed, we ought to have been 
prepared for it, since Pa)er h.id found open water in 
the middle of April at a more northerly point on the 
west coast of Crown-Prince Rudolf Land , and this 
had been continually in ni) thoughts all through the 
winter 

Another thing w'hich made us believe in the close 
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I i,ui l<> llu inn r<>i t ”1111. hill win 11 I rcUnncil it took 
i” Its In ( K, .iiul 1 w.is not i .i”’t r lo follow ii 

‘ Siind i\ \|)ril loili I w.is .iw.ikciiccl .11 7 o'clock 
ihis inoinni” h\ ilu ln.i\\ ps of ,1 hcni otiisiclc J 

w iK( in (1 loli.in^tn who struck .1 li^hl .uni 1 Lroi on nn 
lioust rs .uni ‘ koin.i”! r ' .uni crept out with lo.ulccl trim 
Ihuiu” tin* m”lu .1 ”icmi di.il f)f snow h.id, .is usu.nl, 
drift* d o\(r tin skin th.il co\ ( red the npcnui”;. .nnd 
W.IS difluiili to hrt ik throuLch At l.ist 1 )\ kickint^ 
with .ill in\ nn”hi from below I ni.in.iLTed to knock 
tin snow oil .uni put nu lu.ui out into the d.ijlitrlu, 
wlmli w IS (juiK d.i//lin” .ifiei the d.irkncss down 
in tin hut 1 s.iw nothin” hut knew ih.u the bc.nr 
must hi si.indint,r just hchind the hut Then I 
In lid .1 snoriin” .uni hlowinir. .uul off went the brute 
in .1 clumsN be.ir s-”;.illop uji the slo|ie I did not know' 
win the I to shoot or not, .uni to tell the truth I had 
little inchn.ition for be.ir-skinnin<.r in this bitter weather , 
but h.ilf .It r.unloin. 1 sent .1 shot after it, winch of 
couise missed, .uni I w.is not sorry I did not shoot 
.iir.un , the one shot w.is enoujrli to fritrhten it, and 
keep It from eomini; .ijr.mi for the present , w'e did 
not w.int It, if Old) it would le.ive our thing’s in peace 
At the cleft to the north it looked back, and then w'ent 
on As usual it h.id come .ig.imst the wind, and must 
h.i\ e scented us f.ir west upon the ice It had made 
sc\ei.il i.icks to leeward to us, had been at the 
entr.ince of the hut, wdiere it liad left a visiting-card. 
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IS stuck up on end in the moraine to the west of us, to 
serve as a stand for our thermometer ” 

As ve were bieakfasting on May 9th, we again heard 
a bear’s footstep outside, and being afraid that it was 
going to eat up our blubber, we had no other resource 
than to shoot it We now had far more meat than we 
required, and did not care to use more cartridges 
on these animals for the present , but what grieved 
us most was the thought of all the beautiful 
bcar-skins which we should leave behind us The 
time was now drawing near when we should break up 
our camp, and we w'orked eagerly at our preparations 
Our clothes were now^ ready The entry for Tuesday, 
May 1 2th, runs thus “Took leave to-day of my 
old trousers I w^as quite sad at the thought of the 
good service they had done , but they are now so 
heavy with oil and dirt that they must be several times 
their original weight, and, if they were squeezed, oil 
would ooze out of them ” It was undeniably pleasant 
to put on the new, light, soft trousers of blanket, which 
w'-ere, to sonie extent, free from grease As, however, 
this material was loose in texture, I was afraid it might 
wear out before we reached Spitzbergen, and we had 
therefore strengthened it both inside and outside with 
pieces of an old pair of drawers, and of a shirt, to 
protect It from wear 

While I was taking some observations outside the hut 
on Saturday, May i6th, I saw a bear with quite a small 
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vounp'- OIK out on tin ua / had just tahon a turn out 
tin ro, anrl they v.( ro <• auumnt^ m) tracl.s, 'i he mother 
umu first, polin' upon to all tlu' hiimmocits I Inid h^Mi 
upon, turnm;^ roumi and snuffln;^, anrl loolan;^ at the 
liael s, .md then descf ndmj^ a;:/am, and on '/ he 

tiny joun;^ one trotted ^dont^" behinrl, exaetly repeatm;^ 
the niovf menls of its mother. At last tla^y j^rew tind 
of this, ,ind turiif d th< ir stejis tov.sirds the shore, 
disapp<;arm;/ hehinrl tlu promontor) to the north of us 
Sliortl)' aftf r Johansen came out. aiir) I told him <djout 
It. .md said “ I e jiert w' shall sfjon see tin m in the 
( h ft up tlu n , .IS tlu V, md is th.il w.i) " I h.id se.irrely 
s.ud It, when, lool met .un^ss, we saw' iIk m both 
s(, Hiding, str^tfhin'( tlK ir ik ebs. snuffin;^ .ind lool int^ .ii 
us .md the hut did not want to shoot tliMU, .is 

we had .ibundanc' of foofl , but vo thoii'/ht it would 
In .unusin;^^ to '^o n< -irf r .md w’.itch them, and then, if 
possibli , fri'^hlen them suffici' ntl) to la ^-p tlu m from 
Msitui'^ us in the niaht. so tli.it w' could slec j; m fje.ica' 
W'lien we appro-iclad, the mother snort' d anari'l), turned 
S' \< r.il turn s .IS if to ao, jjiishma ilio youn;j’ oik on first, 
but turn'd b.if b .la.mi t'l observe us m'lr' close!) At 
l.isi th' \ joa;,a '1 slov 1) off, coiUmu.ill) h' .ii.itma and 
lool ma ba'h W'Ik'ii i1k ) ^(ot (!'>'•. n {'o the s/kk' , th',) 
.la.im v'lU 'juii' slow!) .iiiKma th' hummo'l s, .'iikI I r.m 
tft'rth'in 'I h' iiKiih' i v ' nt fir ,i, th' ) '>uu;' 'ine trottin^j 
ifi' r ' a'tl) in h' r f'K/tsi' p . 1 v. soon c lo' ' toth'm. 

th' m'lther ‘ iv mes start'd, .m'l tra'l to p" t the youna 
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one to go with her , but I now discovered that it could 
run no faster than I could follow it As soon as the 
mother saw this, she turned round, snorted and came 
storming right at me I halted, and prepared to shoot, 
m case she should come too near, and m the meantime 
the little one tramped on as fast as it could The mother 
halted at the distance of a few paces from me, snorted and 
hissed again, looked round at the young one, and when 
the latter had got a good way on, trotted after it I ran 
on again, and overtook the young one, and again the 
mother went through the same manoeuvres , she seemed 
to have the greatest possible desire to strike me to the 
earth, but then the young one had again got ahead a 
little, and she did not wait to do it but tiotted after. 
This was repeated several times, and then they began 
to clamber up the glacier, the mother m front, the 
young one after But the latter did not get on very 
fast , It trudged along as well as it could m its mother’s 
footprints in the deep snow , it reminded me exactly 
of a child in trousers, as it clambered up and kept 
looking round, half frightened, half curious It was 
touching to see how incessantly the mother turned 
round to hasten it on, now and then jogging it with 
her head, hissing and snorting all the while at me 
standing quietly below and looking on When they 
reached the crest the mother stopped and hissed w'^orse 
than ever, and when she had let the young one pass her. 
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they both (lisapjaMrccl ot cr th(* ^rlaciei, and I went 
back to Loniinua wy work 

l'*or ilu; List few weeks a feveiish activity liad 
t( ij^ned in our hut We h<id l3ecoinc more and more 
impatK'iu to make a strirl , but there was still .i great 
deal tf) be done \\''e le.ilised in bittc'r earnest that Nve 
had no longer the /'ra/j/'s stores to fall back upon. On 
board the h'rnui there might be one or two things 
lae king , but hene we Licked piactiCfdly eveiythmg. 
Wdiat would we not J)a\'e given even for a single 
bos Ilf elog-biscuitS' — for ourselves — out of th(' J'rani's 
abimd.inci ^ Wheie were w'e to fiiul all that wc needed^ 
“ I'kir a sledge espediiion, one must lay m light and 
nounslung piovistons, wdiich .it the same time .ifford .is 
much \ .uiet)' .is possible, one must h.ive liglu .ind umhu 
clothing, stiong .ind pi.ictical sledgu's/' etc, etc — we 
kiu w bv he.irt all tlu se m.isims of the Arctic test-book 
d he journey that Li) before us, indeed, was not .i very 
gre.it OIK , the thing w.is simjdy to rc.ich Spit/beigen 
.ukI gtt on board the sloop, but it w'.ts long enough 
.ifii I all to m.ik<- It iK'cess.uy for us to t.ike ceit.iin 
UK asuM s of fiicc.iulion 

WIk n we dug up the stores w'hi(h W'c had buried at 
tlu bfgiuuing of the winter, and ripened the b.igs, 
w< found that ther< wrre some miser, ible Km.iins 
of a coinmiss.ui.il which h.id once, iiuk cfl, been 
good, but w.is now for tin most p.irt moukly anrl 
■poilt b\ tin d.uup of th( [irr \ ions .iiitumn Our 
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course we could not get them lengthened now If w'e 
failed to find open water all the w'ay over to Spitzbergen, 
and were compelled to drag them over the uneven drift- 
icc, w'c could scarcely imagine how we should get on 
with the kayaks lying on these short sledges, without 
getting them knocked to pieces on hummocks and 
jjressurc-ridges , for the kayaks were supported only 
at the middle, wdiile both ends projected far beyond 
the sledge, and at the slightest inequality these 
ends hricked against the ice, and scraped holes in the 
sail-cloth We had to protect them w'ell by lashing bear- 
skins under them , and then we had to make the best 
‘grips we could contrne out of the scanty w^ood we had, to 
fiv on the sledges d his was no easy matter, for the 
great ])r)int was to make the grips high m order to raise 
the ka\aks ,is much as possible, and keep theni clear of 
the ice , and then thev had to be well lashed in order to 
keep their places But we had no cord to lash them 
with, <ind had to m, ike it for ourselves of raw bear-skin or 
walrus-hide, which is not the best possible material for 
l.ishings This difficulty, too, w'e overcame, and got our 
ka\aks to he sti add) <ind well We of course laid tin 
he<i\ lest p.irt of their c.irgo as much as possible in the 
iniddk*, so that the ends should not be broken down by 
the w( iglu f)urown [lersonal equipment was quite as 
iliftleult to gel in order I ha\e mentioned that we made 
our-iihis new cloiln s, rind this took a long time w'lth 
two'^iuh inespert tailors , but pr.ictice made us gr.idurilly 
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more skilful, and I think we had good reason to be 
proud of the results we finally achieved When we at 
last put them on, the clothes had quite an imposing 
apjDearance — so we thought at any rate We saved 
them up and kept them hanging as long as possible, in 
order that they might still be new when we started 
Johansen, I believe, did not wear his new coat before we 
fell in with other people He declared he must keep it 
fresh till we arrived in Norway , he could not go about 
like a pirate vhen he got among his countrymen again 
The poor remains of underclothes that we possessed had 
of course to be thoroughly washed before we started, so 
that It should be possible to move m them without their 
rasping too many holes m our skin The washing we 
accomplished as above described Our foot-gear was in 
anything but a satisfactory condition Socks, indeed, we 
could make of bear-skin , but the worst of it was that the 
soles of our “komager” were almost worn out We 
managed, however, to make soles of a sort out of walrus 
hide, by scraping about half its thickness away, and then 
drying it over the lamp, W ith these soles we mended our 
" komager ” after the fashion of the Finns , we had plenty 
of “ senne ” thread (sedge thread), and we managed to 
get our komagers pretty well water-tight again Thus 
in spite of everything we were tolerably well off for 
clothes, though it cannot be said that those we had were 
remarkable for their cleanliness To protect us against 
wind and ram we had still our wind-clothes, which we 
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had p.ilclicd <'ind stitched togcthci as t\cll as we could, 
i)ut It took ,i ternhie tune, foi the whole garments now 
con^^istc'd of seal eel} .in\ thing else hut patches ,ind 
se.inis, .ind when }ou h.ul sewn uj) a hole at one pl.tce, 
the\ split at .mother the next time }ou put them on 
The sleeves were priiticukul}’ bad, and .it I.ist I tore 
both sleev es off mv j.icket, so th.it 1 should not 
have the .innoy.ince of seeing them pei petuall}'- stiipped 
.iw.iv 

It w.is \Li}' desn.ible, too. that we should h.iv e .1 tolci- 
.ibl} light sleejmig-b.ig The one we h.id bioughtwith 
us no longei existed, .is we h.ul made clothes out of 
ihe blankets . so the onlv thing w.is to tiv .ind m.ikc as 
light .1 bag .IS possible out ol be.u-skin B\ picking 
out the thinnest skins we [lossesscd. we m.in.iged to 
m.ike one not so much he.iv ici th.in the remdeer-skm 
b.ig which wc h.ul t.iken with us on le.u mg the J^xvn 
\ gieatei tlifficultv w.is to proem e a |)iacticable timt 
The one we h.ul h.ul w.is out of the question It had been 
woin.md lorn to pieces on our five months’ joui ne}' ol 
the V e.u bcfoie, and what w.is left ol it the foxes h.ul 
m.ulc an i nd ol, .is we had h.ul it Iving sprc.ul ovei our 
nu at .md blublicr he.ip m the .uitunm to protect it 
.ig.uiut the gulls 'Ihe foxes h.ul gn.ivvcd .md torn it in 
all directions .md h.ul c.irricd oil gic.it strips of it which 
wc found .-cattcrc (1 .iround W’c spccui.itecl .1 grcsit d< .il 
.is to how wc could m.ikc' oui selves ,i new tent d'h< 
onlv thing wc lould think ol w.is to put oui sledges 
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I'ln JoLR\L\ SoUinU\KDs 

At List, on 'I iit'scla) , May 19th, ^\c wore ready for the 
start Our sledges stood loaded and lashed Tlie last 
tin ng we did was to photograph our hut both outside 
aiul inside and to lea\e in it a short report of our 
journey It r<in thus — 

"duesda), M.iy 19th, 1896 We were frozen in 

north of Kotelnoi <it about 78° 43' X lat , September 
22nd, 1893 Drifted north-westw.ird dining the follow- 
ing ye.ir, as we had expected to do Johrinsen and I left 
the Frani, March 14th, 1895, rit about 84'’ 4' N lat 
«ind 103^ b^ long, to push on northward The com- 
m.ind (T the nun, under of the expedition was transferred 
to S\(rdru[) Tound no land northw,irds TJn April 6th, 
1895, we had to turn back at 86^ 14' X lat <ind riboiit 
05 E long, the ice ha\ ing become iinprissable Shajxd 
our eourN" for ( ajie EligeK but our watches having 
stopp'd, vf did not knriw tair longittirle v ith certaintv. 


i ' ^ 'i'jj ot til', p.n , It oii.'I.t to I { lo: I Ion'4 
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<ind .irrived on Autrusi 6th, 1S95, at four glacier-covered 
islands to the north of this line of islands, at about 
Si° 30' N lat , and about 7° E of this place Reached 
this place August 26th, 1S95, and thought it safest to 
winter here Lived on bears’ flesh Are starting to-day 
south-w estw'ard along the land, intending to cross over 
to Spitsbergen at the nearest point We conjecture that 
we are on Gillies Land 

“ FrIDTJOI N VNSLfv ” 

This earliest report of our journey was deposited in a 
brass tube wdiich had formed the cylinder of the air- 
pump of our “ Primus ” The tube w^as closed with a 
plug of wood and hung by a ware to the roof-tree of 
the hut 

At length, on Tuesday, the 19th May, w^e were 
ready, and at 7 p m left our wanter lair, and began 
our journey south After having had so little exercise 
all the winter, we w^ere not much disposed for wMking, 
and thought our sledges with the loaded kayaks heavy 
to pull along In order not to do too much at first, but 
make our joints supple before w^e began to evert our- 
selves seriously, w^e w^alked for only a few hours the first 
day, and then, well satisfied, pitched our camp There 
was such a wonderfully hapjjy feeling in knowing that 
w'e w^ere, at last, on the move, and that we were 
actually going homew^ards 

The following day (Wednesday, May 20th) we also 
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ciicl onh A shni t cl.u ‘s inaicii W’c wcic making foi the 
proinoiuen to tlu south-west ol us th.il we luul been 
lookino at al! the w inter fnil^iuq; fioni the sk\ , it was on 
the furthii side ol this lieadland that we should find open 
water \\\ were\ei\ eai;ei to see how the land l.iy nheail 
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of this p.iim 11 wo w<it north of Capi Lolli y. tin 
I ind must b( i^ui to tn nd to tlu south-i ast If <in tlu 
ollu I II uul, tlu truul of the «.oast was to the snuth-w< st 
tlu n this must bt a new I ind lurtlu r w<st. nnd tu tr 
(»:!hi -- 1 uu] 




OVER THE ICE TOWARDS THE ISLAND 24 MAY, 1896 
(Cape McChntock to the left Cape Fisher to the right ) 
(hy 1 Ltebitkke frvnt a photograph J 
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The ne\t day (Thursday, May 2rst) we reached this 
promontory, and pitched our camp there All through 
the winter we had called it the Cape of Good Hope, as 
we e\pected to find different conditions there, wTich 
would facilitate our .id\ance , and our hopes were not to 
be disappointed From the crest of the mountain I saiv 
open water not far off to the south, and also two new 
snow -lands, one large one in front (in the south, 40° W ), 
and one not much smaller in the west (S 85° \V ) It w^as 
completely covered w ith glacier, and looked like an evenly 
vaulted shield I could not see clearly how the coast 
ran on account of a headland to the southward But it 
did not seem to trend to the south-east, so that we could 
not be near Cape Lolley We now^ hoped that w^e might 
be able to launch our kayaks the very'’ next day'’, and that 
we should then make rapid progress m a south-w'-esterly 
direction , but in this w'e w'ere disappointed The next 
day' there was a snow'storm, and w'e had to stay where w'e 
were As I lay' in the bag in the morning, preparing 
breakfast, I all at once caught sight of a bear walking 
quietly' past us at a distance of about twenty paces 
It looked at us and our kayaks once or twice, but could 
uot quite make out w'hat we were, as the wind w'as in 
another direction and it could not get scent of us, so it 
continued its way' I let it go unharmed , we still had 
food enough 

On Saturday', May 23rd, the weather was still bad, but 
we went ahead a little way to examine our road onward 
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I h' [I liHt to lic found out v as v hethcr v c out^ht <ii once 
to .nal'-- for the (jpen .witer that ]a\ on the other side of 
..n iMaivi to the v e'.t or vhetherwe ojoht to travel 
sonthvard'- upon the shore ice alon^ the land ^^'c 
came to a headland concistincT of uncommonl) marked 
columnar basalt, vhich on account of its peculiar form 
V e ca'led the ‘ Castle W’e here sav. that the- land 
stretched farther in a souther!) direction, and that 
the opf n V. ater ent the s ime v ay, on!)' separated 
Con the land ij) a ijclt of shore ice As the latter 
apjieared to be full of crricks c decided to pm ot er 
to the island in the vest and put to sea as fjuicklv 
as ]>o-,sib!e W'e therefore returned and made .ill 
reafh Our prepa.nitions consisted first anri foremost 
in rarefilK cauli- inp the seams of our ka\aks b) 
nn ‘limp stea'^me f)T. er them and then rc-stoa imp the 
c.irpo ‘-o as to lea\e room for us to sit in them The 
follov mp day (Sundav Ma\ C4th; ve mrned on v est- 
v.ird.s to\'ards the mband, and as the v ind ^^^Ls caster!) 
ami V f ere abb. to em{)Io\ ‘-ails on the sledpes, v e pot 
ot pr(,it) cjuickK ,'cro-s the flrit ice As ve approached 
the is| mo, tio.’ e. er a ‘-torm blev uj) from the s^-iuth-v cst 
.u i . fter the hrid up^et ‘'e\''ral times vo vfo 

obku< o t<j e.l ( doa a ou" ‘-ills Th'' si) la came o\er- 
( ik a " p*"' " and V e \ o-k' d 01 r v.a' ap, n-l 

the --’r > 4 tti.’aob the 1 1' d 7 m tninp vas 
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!<• ‘M 5 In I tlU! I' (|tll( ld\ IS posslhlr ,1s \\ ( Illinlll 

tsji'ti l>i'i V f iihi I I’ut now iln ii ( Ikc.uiu 

t(< tiliMoii \ w( ipjitn K 1)1 (1 (III I md (III n W( n .i 

Mundv j oI 1 ; H Iv in I \ f . \ ill ) ( 1 iioj) ind tlx -t w i n ( o\ ( rf d 
wjih iliMPoi iiow >oth,it It V IS difticnk to si i tin in 
Wink ioliin in w r l)us\ I.isliinn tin s ul .md in.isi 

ittniK t" tin dill nl his h.T\.iK so (hit the wind 

hotild not ( ui \ tin in .iw i\ 1 wun on .ilu .id is l.ist .is I 
to'ild to lool loi t < uniint” oroiind hut .ill cl .i suddi n 
dn !< < ml lit ti' nil nil ind 1 1 1 \ in ih< w.itir in .i 

iti«'id iiul whnhhtd In i n loiu' ih d I)\ tlu snow I 
tin d to Ml out I'l nil hnt with nn siiowsliocs IninK 
1 I ti 11' d It w I not po.sihli to oi t lilt 111 thioiioli .ill ihu 
nihhli oi now tiid hini|o o| ici th it had f.ilh n into the 
'• n« I on tin top o| tin in In uldition to this 1 w.is 
fisiiiiid to (In ' li <1'M h\ tin li.inu ss so ih.u I could noi 
linn loinul I oi tnn.itcK , m tlu .icl of fillniLT I h.iil chii; 
m\ pile St ifl into tin ui on tlu ojijiositi sidcol ihc cr.ich, 
ind holdmo nusilf up Iw its .ml .ind tin one nini that. I 
h.id o(,t .il)o\ ( tin ( do( of the ic(‘ 1 I.i\ w.iiiino; p.uicnth 
foi loll. nisi n to i onu .ind pull me* out I was sure he 
must Ii.ne si i n me fill m bin could not tinn enouLrh 
to look b.ick W In n I ihouq’hi .i iono time had 
p.isscd, .iiid I fell the St. iff gi\ mg w’.iy .md the w.itei 
creeping fnrihei .md further ii|) my bod), I beg.ui to c.ill 
out, but received no .inswer 1 shouted louder for help, 
and .11 I.isL hc.ird .i “Hullo'” fir behind After some 
little lime, when the water w.is up to my chest, and 
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It ’''I'll'l not h<i\ o b'.cn before 1 vas riq;ht under 

juh ui^en came uj>, ,ind I v.tis pulled out He h.id been 
so occupied \.ith his sledLce- that he had not noticed tliat 
I vas in the v.ater until the last time I called This 
' ■■ jierb nee had the effect of niakinc^ me Ctireful in th' 
future iK)t to q'o on sucli deceitful ice with mj snov. shoes 
firm]} attachfd B\ obserMng’ a little more caution, we 
at length re.icherl the Linrl, and found a c.impint^-place 
V h« re there vas a (irtam amount of shelter To our 
surjirise ve discO' ered <i number of Vtilruses Kmg alonif 
the shore here herd uj>on herd, beside the cr.icl s , but 
VO took no notice of them < iiher, for the jiresent , v,e 
thoui^ht ve still h<id a sufficient suppl} of food and 
hluldj' r to doiv. upon 

Durino the succeeding d,u s, the storm raged, and 
ve could not mo\ e* "f he entr\ for J uesday. May 26th, 
is as follov s ' W’e ha\e bun v. eatherbound yesterda) 
and to da\ beneath the glacier cliff on the north side of 
this island The snov. is so v. et that it v. ill be difficult 
to g^ t an\ V lu re , but it is to be hoped that the open 
chann* 1 outside is not far off anfl \\e shall get on quickK 
th' r( uh' n r>nce the storm .ihates \\*c shall then mafe 
I'o for this loner d( lax ’ But our ‘ triv x'.as to he longer 
t! Ill \s> tho iglr On dhursdax, Max 28th, the journal 
£’ , * W I ”'0 uj; on ihr island xesterJav and sa”, 

0,1 , I toll' -o nil, loll are still Ix intr v, eather-bound 

b fort I oak nir. » d o ir teat-p! 'cea iitth on account 
<f t; e t ..0 , t’'< ir. thp 't' nc'i to ojj' n jU'-l bene.-th 
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us There are a great many walruses here When U^e 
go out over the ice, the fellows follow us and come up m 
the cracks beside us We can often hear them grunting 
as they go, and butting at the ice under our feet ” 

That day, however, the storm so far abated that we 
were able to move southwards along the east side of the 
island On the way we passed a large open pool in 
the shore ice between this island and the land It must 
have been shallow here, for there was a strong current, 
which was probably the cause of this pool being kept 
open We passed two or three herds of walruses lying 
on the ice near it Concerning these, I wrote that 
evening “ I went up to one herd of about nine to take 
photographs of the animals I went close up to them 
behind a little mound, and they did not see me , but 
directly I rose up not more than 20 feet away from them 
a female with her young one plunged into the water 
through a hole close by I could not get the others to 
stir, however much I shouted Johansen now joined 
me, and, although he threw lumps of snow and ice 
at them, they would not move , they only struck their 
tusks into the lumps, and snuffed at them, while I kept 
on photographing them When I went nght up to 
them, most of them at last got up and floundered away 
towards the hole, and one plunged in , but the others 
stopped and composed themselves to sleep again Soon, 
too, the one that had first disappeared came back and 
crept on to the ice The two that lay nearest to me never 
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stirred at all , they raised their heads a little once or 
twice, looked contem[)tuousl) at me as I stood three 
paces from them, laid their heads down and went to 
sleep a^.iin They barely mo\ed when I pricked them 
III th(, snout with ni) pike-staff, but I was able to j^et 
a {>rctt} ;^ood photograph of them I thought I now 
had enough, but before I went I ga\e the nearest one a 
parting poke in the snout with my pike staff, it got 
right u{), grunted discontentedly, looked in astonislirneni 
at me with its grcrii round ejes, and then quietly 
began to <-cratch the back of its head, and I got another 
photogr.ijih, whereupon it ag.im l.i) tpiietl) down 
When we wint im. the\ all immediately settled them- 
s<l\es .igain, and were h mg like imniov<ible masses of 
flesh when we finall) rounded the promontorj , and lost 
sight of them ” 

Once more we h.id snow'-storms, and now l.iy w'cather- 
bound on the south side of the iskind 

■ ITida) , Ma\ 29th L\ mg we.uher-bound 
•‘Sutird.i), Ma\ 30th b} mg weather-bound, suq)- 
ping uj) tlu tMit ag.unst the <lriving snow, while the wiiul 
lilts HHind Us. .iitaeking first one side and then .mother." 
It \.<is ,dl we could flo to keep ourseKes loler.ddv drs 
during this tini'', with the siiov drifting in through tlu 
< oif 1 ‘ on ,dl sidi s (ill us .md our big, nvlting .uid 
itur.umg ei ^ r\ thing 

fum 1st ^ ( st' rd i\ it .u last gn v .t litth 
« I’nu r .md < !' Tid u[) 'n that e h.id bright sunshiU' in 
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the cxenintr We rejoiced in the thought of moving on, 
got our kiuaks and ever) thing read)’^ to launch, and 
crept into our bag to turn out early this morning for a 
fine da), as vc thought The only thing that made it a 
little doubtful was, that the barometer had ceased rising, 
h.id fallen ag.im i milhm , m f.ict In the night the storm 
c.une on ag.im, — the same driving snow^ only wuth this 
<liffercnce, that now the wind is going round the compass 
av/// the sun, so there must soon be an end of it This 
IS beginning to be too much of a good thing , I am now 
scriousi) .ifr.iid th.it the Fram wall get home before us 
I went for a w.alk inland yesterda) There were flat 
cl.i\ ,ind gr.i\ el stretches everyw here I saw^ numerous 
tr.ices of geese, and m one place some w'^hite egg-shell, 
undoubtedly belonging to a goose’s egg ” We therefore 
called the island Goose Island ^ 

“Tuesday, June 2nd Still lay w’^eather-bound last 
night, <ind to-d.iy it has been windier than ever 
But now', tow'ards evening, it has begun to abate a 
little, w'lth a brightening sk)', and sunshine now and 
again, so W'e hope that there w'lll really be a change 
for the better Here we he m a hollow m the snow, 
getting wetter and wetter, and thinking tl^at it is June 
<ilready, and everything looks beautiful at home, while we 
have got no farther than this But it cannot be much 

* Jackson, mIio saw it m the spring of 1895, called it Mary Elizabeth 
Island 
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'ongt.r )icforc ue arc there Oh. it is too much to tliink 
o* ' Ii onK I could be sure about the F^ani ' If sIk 
arn\ c-1 before us ah %\ hat will those poor waiting ones 
do ' ’ 

At len^rh on Wednesday, June 3rd, we went on. 
but now the west wind had driten the ice landwards, 
so that there was no longei open sea to tra\el south 
u[)on and there was nothini; for it but to go o\er the ice 
alone' die land. How ewer the wind was from the north 
and V c could put up a s u'l on our sledees and thus get 
along ]>reit} fast We still saw se\eral walruses on the 
ice, .ind there were also some in the water that were 
cont.nuall} {anting their hc.ids up in the coicks and 
grunting after us d'he ice we were crossing here was 
remari-abb thin and b<id, and .is we got f.irther soutli it 
iac.imc e\ en wrirsc It v ,">s so weighed down with the 
m.is-.e'- of snov that la} upon it. that there w.is v.iter 
1 ' i.eath the snov vhere\(r ve turned \\*e had tf) 
make towards land :is quick!} .is possible, as it look' fl 
ul! w farther south 11} going on snov -shoe-, 

lo,. V' kept fairH veil cm the top of the snow, 

tho- og both sb_Jge .uni snov.-shoes sank dov n 
th- w.!:'” belo” , and stuck f.i'-t . <ind no little 
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with auks I'his was ihe first tune we had seen these 
birds in an\ ”;reat ([lUintitN , hitherto we had only seen 
one f)r two snv^lj We took it as a sign that w^e 
were approachiing belter known regions Alongside 
of It, to the south-east, there was a small rocky knoll, 
where numljers of fulm.ir oulaua glaciali^:) seemed 
to be breeding Our supply of food was now getting 
\ er\ low, and we had been hoping for a visit from some 
be.ir or other, but now that we needed them, they 
of course kept .iwa) We then determined to shoot 
birds, but the auks flew too high, and all we got 
was a couple of fulmars As we just then passed a 
herd of walruses, we determined to take some of this 
despised food, and we shot one of them, killing it 
on the spot At the report the others raised their 
heads a little, but only to let them fall again, and w'ent on 
sleeping To get our prize skinned with these brutes 
1) mg round us w'as not to be thought of, and we must 
drive them into the water in some w^ay or other This 
WMS no easy matter, however We went up to them, 
shouted and hallooed, but they only looked at us lazily, 
and did not move Then w'e hit them with snowshoe- 
staves , they became angry, and struck their tusks into 
the ice until the chips flew, but still would not move 
At last, how^ever, by continuing to poke and beat, we 
drove the whole herd into the water, but it was 
not quick work. In stately, dignified procession 
they drew back, and shambled slowly off, one after 
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our progiess south was stopped by shore-ice, wdiile the 
open water extended due w'est towards some land we had 
pre\ lousK seen in tliat direction, but which w^as now'^ 
co\ ered b) mist We were very much m doubt as to 
which way to choose, wliether to go on m the open 
water westw.irds — wliicli must take us towards Spitz- 
bergen — or to lca\ e it and again take to our sledges 
o\er the smooth shore-ice to the south Although the 
air was thick, and we could not see far, w'e felt convinced 
that by going over the ice, w'e should at last reach open 
water on the south side of these islands among which w'e 
were Perhaps we might there find a shorter route to 
SiJit/bergen In the meantime morning was far 
.idvanced (June 5th), and we pitched our camp w^ell- 
plcascd at hatmig got so far south 

As It was still so hazy the following day (Saturday, 
June 6th) that w^e could not see any more of our 
surroundings than before, and as there w^as a strong 
north wind, which would be inconvenient m crossing the 
open sea westw^ards, w^e determined on going southwards 
over the shore-ice W e w'ete once more able to use a 
sail on our sledges, and we got on better than ever 
We often went along wuthout any exertion , w^e could 
stand on our snow-shoes, each m front of our sledge. 


* This was on tlie south side of Jackson’s “Cape Richthofen,” 
the most northcrU point which Jackson had reached earlier the same 
spring 
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h<-irliii;^f tlu ‘-K < riii‘4 in 1 .irnbdo c.mc Inuiiul firmly 
Id tlu st( m 'll tlu k.i).iks). .ind letting the wind c.irr\ ns 
.ilt>n\^ In th( '^iists we often went .ilong like leMlliers, 
at otlur tinu s W(i had to jaill a little ourseKes We 
mad' doed progress, and kcjH on until far on into tin 
night, as we wantcfl to ni.ikc as much me of the wind as 
|io>,ihle \\h“ cr'issed right over the hioad Sfiiind we 
hatl had m front of us, and did not stop until we were 
.dik to piieh f)ur cam]) h) an island on Us southern side 
\( \t (Veiling (Sundav.June 7th) we went on again 
still • oiithw.irds he fore the same northerl) wind, .ind we 
eould s,ul W( 11 We had hoped to he ahle to n ae h the 
land h( fon we again [iitehed e)ur eamp, hut it was further 
than we had thought, and .it last w he 11 morning (Mondaj , 
[une ^'sth) was fir adv.ineed, we h.iel tee stoj) in the middle 
<1} the lee m .t furious storm 'I he numerous islands 
amoii" which we now were, s(‘( me el more- and more 
inv -tenons to u- 1 find in mv joiirn.il for th.it day 

An contuuiallv ehscovering new iskinds ot kinds fej the 
south 'I he re IS one gre.it land of snow he}e)U(l us m 
the west and It S' ( ms to e \t( nd southw/irds a long 
w.i\ 'I hi - ^now-luul seemed t'l us e\tremelv 

mv -t' non , w< liul not. vet diseovred a single dark 
p Ur!) up I l It, oalv nor and le e ewer) when We 
hid 111 (h ir id' 1 "I It* eotint, ,is we li nl eailv 

< 'u I’m dunp ' of It now ami tlun, when the 
, ' • lut'd 1 ind' It ' ' im d to hf e|uire low hut 

w . th •' dit lit It It mil ' Ii' of I wi<!' r e j/ tu tfeui .mv of 
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the lands we had hitherto travelled along To the east 
we found island upon island, and sounds and fjords the 
whole way along W e mapped it all as well as we could, 
but this did not help us to find out where we were , they 
seemed to be only a crowd of small islands, and, every 
now and then, a view of what we took to be the ocean to 
the east, opened up between them 

The ice over which we were now travelling was 
remarkably different from that which we had had farther 
north, near our winter-hut , it was considerably thinner, 
and covered, too, with very thick snow, so that it was 
not m a good condition for travelling over When, 
therefore, the following day (Tuesday, June 9th) it also 
began to stick m lumps to our snowshoes and the sledge- 
runners, they both worked rather hea\ ily , but the wind 
was still favourable, and we sailed along well notwith- 
standing As we were sailing full speed, flying before 
the wind, and had almost reached the land, Johansen 
and his sledge suddenly sank down, and it was with diffi- 
culty that he managed to back himself and his things 
against the wind and on to the firmer ice As I was 
rushing along, I saw that the snow m front of me had a 
suspiciously wet colour, and my snowshoes began to cut 
through , but fortunately I still had time to luff before any 
further misfortune occurred We had to take down our 
sails, and make a long detour westwards, before we could 
continue our sail Next day, also, the snow clogged, but 
the wind had freshened, and we sailed better than e\ er 
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seen, not <i seal on the ice, and no open w.iiei anywhere 
How loniT tb this i^oing on ^ If we do not soon reach 
open sea again, where there ma^ be game to be had, 
things w ill not looU ver) pleasant " 

“ Tuesd.iy, June i6th The last few' days liave been 
so eventful that there h.is been no time to write 1 must 
try to make up for lost time this beautiful morning, wdiile 
the sun is peeping in under the tent The sea lies blue 
and shining outside, <ind one can he and fancy oneself 
at home on a June morning" 

On Frid.i^, June i2ih, we started again at 4 a m 
with sails on our sledges There had been frost, so 
the snow was m much better condition again It had 
been very w indy in the night, too, so w’e hoped for a 
good day On the preceding day it had cleared up so 
that we could at last see distinctly the lands around W e 
now discovered that w'e must steer m a more w'esterly 
direction than w'e had done during the preceding 

days, in order to reach the south point of the 

land to the w'est The lands to the east dis- 

appeared eastw'ards, so w'e had said good - bye 
to them the day before W e now saw, too, that 

there was a broad sound m the land to the west,'^ and 
that It was one entire land, as we had taken it to be 
The land north of this sound was now so far aw'ay, that 


* The sound between Northbrook Island and Bruce Island on the 
one side and Peter Head on Ale\andra Land on the other side 
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spinis, wc sailed westwards alunL;: the maru:in of the icc 
So we were at last at the south of the land lu which we 
h.id been wanderin'^ for so lonj^, <uk1 where we had spent 
a lontj winter It struck me more than e\cr that, in 
spite of e\ er\ thine;', this south coast would atjrce well 
with Leiuh Smith’s map of h'ranr Josef Land and the 
countr) surrounding^ their winter quarters, but then I 
remembered Ikqers iTitip, <md dismissed the tliouirlu 
In the e\cninq' w'c put m to the edtje of the ice, so 
as to stretch our Ict^s .i little , they were stiff with sitting 
m the kaj.ik .dl d.i\ and we w.inted to t^i^t a little \ icw’ 
o\cr the water to the west, by ascendimjr a hummock 

^ o 

As we went ashore the question arose .is to how we 
should moor our precious vessel “ Take one of the 
braces,’ said Johansen , he was standing on the ice 
“But IS It strong enough^” “Yes,” he answered, 
“ I have used it as a halyard on my sledge-sail all the 
time ” “ Oh. well, it doesn’t require much to hold these 

light kayaks,” said I, a little ashamed of having been 
so timid, and I moored them with the halyard. wTich 
w'as a strap cut from a raw' walrus-hide We had 
been on the ice a little while, moving up and dowm close 
to the kayaks The wand had dropped considerably, and 
seemed to be more w'esterly, making it doubtful whether 
we could make use of it any longer, and w'e went up 
on to a hummock close by to ascertain this better As w'e 
stood there, Johansen suddenly cried “I say' the kayaks 
are adrift ' ” We ran dowm as hard as we could They 



V (T( alrc.ul} ,i httlt \\,i\ out. .uul wore (Inftmj^ (juickl) off. 

th< )). inner h.nl i^nveu way *' i lore, take nn w.ittli’” 
I ‘-11(1 to Joh.ui^'en, it to him, and as quickl) as 

possilile I lhr( w off some clothiiv^^, so .is to be .ihle to 
swim moR e,[sil\ 1 did not d.tre to t.ike e\ en thirio off, 
,is 1 mii;ht s(j easiK i^et cr.imj) 1 spnini^ into the water, 
hut the wind w.is off the ice, and the lit^lit kaj.iks, with 
their hi'^h rioLfin'^. it .i oood liold 'Fhc) were 

aln.uK well out, <ind were dnftiin^ r.i[)idl\ I he 
w-iter w.is ic\ cold, it w.is h.ird work swimminq 
with clothes on. .ind the k.ij.iks drifted f.irther and 
l.irtln r, ofit n (juicktr than I could swim It s( ( mod 
fiutrc th.m douhtful wfiether I could m.tn.t'^e n Hut all 
our ho]je W.IS diiftini,'' there, .ill we jiossessed w.is on 
ho.ird , we h.id not e\en .i knife with us, .ind whether I 
;^n)t cramp ,ind s.ink here, or turned b.ick without tlu 
k.n.iks, It Would come to preti\ much the s.iim thinq , 
so 1 e\crt(d m}s(‘lf to the utmost Whin I oot tind 
1 turm il o\er, and sw.un on m} hack, ,ind then 

I could sec Joh.insin w.ill-ino restk ssh' up ,ind df)wn 
on tlu ICC Hoor l.id ’ 1 fe could not st.ind still, .uid 

tho-iqht It dreult’ul not to h' ,ihlc to do an} thin;:,^ Ho 

h (d not nuu h hope- that I could do it, hut it would not 

unpro’. » ii'.itt'r-. in tlu hast if lu threw liinisc If into tlu 
w.it*r to,) lit Slid .ifnrvards th n tlu-' wen tlu 

V tr-t nioiiu nt lu Ind 'nr hv'd through Hut " lu n 

1 ii'nu d on r .i” un .uid s i\> that I u.is nmor tlu 
(• ,1 ii’ )>/,,' I p ro ' , irid I n dotih!' 1 no ' » rtio.'i 
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1 fell, however, that my limbs w'ere gradually stiffening 
and losing all feeling, and I knew that in a short time I 
should not be able to move them But there was not far 
to go now' , if I could only hold out a little longer, we 
should be saved — and I w'ent on The strokes became 
more and more feeble, but the distance became shorter 
and shorter, and I began to think I should reach the 
kajaks At last I w'as able to stretch out my hand 
to the snow'shoe, which lay across the sterns, I grasped 
It, pulled myself m to the edge of the kayak — 
and w'c w ere saved I tried to pull myself up, 
but the whole of my body w'as so stiff w'lth cold, 
that this W'as an impossibility For a moment I 
thought that after all it was too late , I was to get so 
far, but not be able to get in After a little, how'ever, I 
managed to sw'ing one leg up on to the edge of the 
sledge which lay on the deck, and in this way managed 
to tumble up There I sat, but so stiff with cold, that I 
had difficulty m paddling Nor was it easy to paddle in 
the double vessel, w'here I first had to take one or two 
strokes on one side, and then step into the other kayak 
to take a few strokes on the other side If I had been 
able to separate them, and row in one while I towed the 
other. It would have been easy enough , but I could not 
undertake that piece of work, for I should have been stiff 
before it was done , the thing to be done was to keep warm 
by rowing as hard as I could The cold had robbed my 
whole body of feeling, but when the gusts of wind came 
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Johansen said afterwards that he started at the report, 
thinking some accident had happened, and could not 
understand w'hat 1 w^as about out there, but when he 
saw me paddle and pick up tw'o birds he thought I 
had gone out of my mind At last I managed to 
reach the edge of the ice, but the current had driven 
me a long way from our landing-place Johansen 
c.ime .ilong the edge of the ice, jumped into the 
kajak beside me, and w'e soon got back to our 
place 1 was undeniably a good deal exhausted, and 
could barely manage to crawl on land I could scarcely 
stand, and w'hile 1 shook and trembled all over Johansen 
had to pull off the w'et things I had on, put on the few 
dry ones I still had m reserve, and spread the sleeping- 
bag out upon the ice I packed myself w'^ell into it, 
and he covered me w'lth the sail and everything he 
could find to keep out the cold air There I lay 
shivering for a long time, but gradually the warmth 
began to return to my bod) For some time longer, 
however, my feet had no more feeling in them than 
icicles, for the) had been partly naked m the water 
While Johansen put up the tent and prepared supper, 
consisting of my two auks, I fell asleep He let me 
sleep quietly, and wFen I awoke, supper had been 
ready for some time, and stood simmering over the fire 
Auk and hot soup soon effaced the last traces of my 
swim During the night my clothes were hung out to 
dr)’^, and the next day were all nearl)'’ dry again 
tOL II 2 0 
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th' IwU.iks chcr , ri»r uc k?it.u how ohtru^i\c 

mhi.v II coiik! ])(. *I he (ku before the\ h.ul come 
j'o 4t\ mar. jiMppid up e]o-,e beside iii) k.iy.ik and 
^ ( ral itnu (nllnv ed us closf_K .1 lou'^ distance, but 
V uhout tkan^'’ us .un harm I \\<is inclined to think it 
was ( uriosiiv , .'ud that the\ were not reali\ dan_i;erous . 
bat jidi, ink'll \\as not so sure of tins lie thoutjht Wf 
bad Iiad experu net to the contrar\,and ur^^ed that at 
aru rite caution could flo no li.irm -Ml da\ lono 

v( s lu In rd-. tli.it often followed us .i lono wa\, 

pp '•smp in namd tin kae-ifs \\h la pt elo-^e to tin 
» flpc of tin ne , and if .un c.irm too in ,ir. we put in if 

po^' ihk Di) ,in III -foot W < also pt I loif topntin r or 

h' side one inoiln r \\ ( p.nldk tl p.ist oin !arg< hi rd on 
tin K( .unliould he.tr them .i lono wav off low hk« 

I ov s 

< phded puielK on .dont^ the co.ist, but unfortii- 
.Mt* !\ .1 mi4 hunec o\f r it so th.it It w.ts ofti n impo^sibk 
to d« t( '-mim wheiln r the) win i h.mm Is or pl.irn rs 
b'tviMi tin d irl p itclu s V Inch w I eould just distinguish 
op I'l It 1 V eUed V < r\ much to h.i\ i s- i n .i htti' mop of 
t''n 1 lU ! Ms .M-o'c !on th.it ae w'p m tin in ndiLour- 
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stronger than ever Our latitude, as also the direction 
of the coast-hne and the situation of the islands and 
sounds, seemed to agree far too well to admit of the possi- 
bility of imagining that another such group of islands 
could he in the short distance between Franz Josef Land 
and Spitzbergen Such a coincidence would be altogether 
too remarkable Moreover, we caught glimpses of land 
m the far west which m that case could not he far from 
North-East Land But Payer’s map of the land north of 
this ^ Johansen maintained with reason that Payer 
could not possibly have made such mistakes as we should 
m that case be oblmed to assume 

O 

“Towards mornmor we rowed for some time without 

O 

seeing any walrus, and now felt more secure Just then 
we saw a solitary ro^ er pop up a little m front of us 
Johansen, who was in front at the time, putm to a sunken 
ledge of ice , and although I really thought that this was 
caution carried to excess, I vas on the point of following 
his example I had not got so far, however, when 
suddenly the walrus shot up beside me, threw itself on to 
the edge of the kayak, took hold farther over the deck 
with one fore-flipper, and as it tried to upset me aimed a 
blow at the kayak with its tusks I held on as tightly as 
possible, so as not to be upset into the water, and struck 
at the animal’s head with the paddle as hard as I could 
It took hold of the kayak once more, and tilted me up, 
so that the deck was almost under water, then let go, 
and raised itself right up I seized my gun, but at 
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lo si.uixi.iul, so ih.ii the Ic.ik c.imc ab()\o the water, 
managed to bniief her to .i place where the ice was 
low enoii'j^h to admit of our dr.iwm<4 lier up All I 
possessed was lloatme;' .ibout inside, sijakcd through 
\\ hat 1 most I egret is th.it the water has got into the 
phot(5gra|ihic .ip])iir,uus, and perhajis m) precious photo- 
graphs are ruined 

* So here we he, with <dl our worldK goods spread out 
to dr\ <uk1 .1 ka\ak th.u must be mended before we can 
face the walrus ag.un It is a good big rent that he 
has m.ide .it le.ist si\ inches long, but it is fortunate 
th.it It w.is no worse How easily he might ha\ e 
wounded me m the thigh with that tusk of Ins' And 
It would h.i\ e f.ired ill with me if we had been farther 
out .ind not just .it such ,i eonienient place by the edge 
of the ice, where there was a sunken ledge The 
sleepmg-bag was soaking wet , we wrung it out as well 
.IS we could, turned the hair outside, and have spent a 
capit.il night m it ” 

On the evening of the same da), I wrote " To-day I 
have patched ni) kci)ak, and w^e have gone over all the 
seams in both kayaks with stearine , so now w^e hope we 
shall be able to go on in quite sound boats In the 
meantime the walruses are lying outside, staring 
at us w'lth their great, round eyes, grunting and 
blow'ing, and now^ and then clambering up on the 
edge of the ice, as though they w'anted to drive us 
aw^ay ” 
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n« u i«» lo'ilv It th< I iiul \ lulc brc ( /( 

t »nit li'iin thi Hml uiili ii .1 confused 

n>n ' of livnr inds ot l»rd\oicis fjom llu inouni.uiA 
th< u .\s 1 n» <1 to tin s( sounds of life nnd 

)AAfn<nA'nt w.Utlnd llot Ks ol inks ll\mo to and fro 
d<o\i in\ h( id and is nu <\( followid the Inn of coast, 
•toppino .u tlu link n iki d t lilfs. olantino at tli( cold. 
ic\ plants .ntd olunis m i I ntd whith 1 liclicvcd to be 
nnsi I n b\ niv Itntn in t\i and nntioilden In ,in\ 

hnin in loot n posino m mtit nt.i)cst\ behind its nt.intle 
of mist -1 sound snddi lib ri aeh( d in\ cai so like the 
b irkino of a doo tbit 1 st irt< d It was onl\ a couple 
of b irks but It could not be an\ thino lKc 1 sinnne*tl 
ni\ ears, bnl beard no more onb the s.nnc bnbblino 
noisL of tbmis.inils of birds I must bate been mistaken, 
.ifter .ill , It was onb Itirds 1 b.ul lieard , .ind .iti.nn ni\ 
e\ e jtassed from sound to island m the west Then 
the barkmo c.nne .lo.nn, first single barks, then full cry , 
there was one deep bark .ntd one sharper, there was 
iKt longer .in\ room for doubt At that moment, I 
remcmbeied h.ivint^ heard tw'o reports the da\ before 
w’hich 1 thought sounded like shots, but I had explained 
them <iway ,is noises m the ice I now shouted to 
Johansen th.it 1 heard dogs farther inland Johansen 
st.iried up from the bag wdiere he la) sleeping, and 
tumbled out of the tent ‘ Dogs ^ ’ He could not 
quite take it m, but had to get up and listen wnth 
his own eais, while I got breakfast ready He very 
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Then in front of me I saw the fresh tracks of an animal 
They could hardly have been made by a fox:, for if they 
were, the foxes here must be bio-grer than anv I had ever 
seen But dog-s ^ Could a dosfhave been no more than a 
few hundred paces from us m the night without barking, 
or without our having heard it^ It seemed scarcely 
probable, but whatever it was, it could never have been 
a fox A wolf, then ^ I went on, my mind full of 
strange thoughts, hovering between certainty and doubt 
Was all our toil, were all our troubles, privation'^, 
and sufferings, to end here ^ It seemed incredible, and 
yet — ^ — Out of the shadowland of doubt, certainty was 
at last beginning to dawn Again the sound of a dog 
yelping reached my ear, more distinctly than ever, I san 
more and more tracks which could be nothing but 
those of a dog Among them were foxes’ tracks and 
how small they looked ' A long time passed, and 
nothing was to be heard but the noise of the birds 
Again arose doubt as to whether it was all an illusion 
Perhaps it was only a dream But then I remembered 
the dogs’ tracks , they, at any rate, were no delusion 
But if there were people here, we could scarcely be on 
Gillies Land or a new^ land, as we had believed all the 
winter We must afteT* all be upon the south side of 
Franz Josef Land, and the suspicion I had had a 
few' days ago was correct, namely, that we had come 
south through an unknown sound and out betw-een 
Hooker Island and Northbrook Island, and were now 
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hou\l hinx Npook i^n t)xo vKxo oovl 1 IInWooxI U won 


I'n'ohNh, anil on 1 %hvw nvM\vW 1 x1\\nuo1u I \\v\nv)\\(noU 
Ml Jock'-vNii, wIkwu 1 \oiiw'\\\ 1 no\v'v 1 miwo' \vn ho\o nv\'\\ 

”1 loiNOil inv hoi; wo v'Monvlovl o hoiwl Ui vn\U' owolhvMN 


wiiho ho,uiy ' How vKi \ou vlo?' Xhow'ON o \A\y\t \it 
miNi, sluiuiiiy vNui iho wvwKl owwwwl, hvow'olh vnw K'0\ vho 


luv^nod, p.iokod di'ill-ioo, .Uhl ill llio li,\v kmniiiul t\ pl(lU(WO 
ol ilu' KukI, oil ioo, plooioi, oiul iwinl I h\ uiu' ^(^lo 
Uio cnilisod I'liinpo.ui ill Oil I' lloll^ll vlloik nuU dllil 
liiyli luhht'i wiiU'i‘-l)oolN, woll mIiovihI, woll oiniillll'il, 
bnnpinp with liiin a poiliimo iil tuoiUoil muip, pan oplllilo 
lo iho wiki Ilian's fih.upoiUHl soiisns , nil llin nilini altli* 
the wild Ilian, ilad in dlit\ taps, lilaiL with nil and 
bont, w'lili lonp', iiiicninbed hail and sliappv linaiil, hlat k 
with smoke, with a fate In uhiih llin nalnial lail (iiiii 
plcMoii could not possibly b(< dlsteiinsl ihlnind) |||| 
thick layei of fat and sonl whiill awltiKl's I'ltdi ilViHHit 
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will' w.in.i \\at<r. nioss ni^s, auvl at la>i a kniiV ha.l 
•'ou^'at la \a'n lo rommt Xn oni. '^u^poctt vl who la 
w or w hi net. ho i aino 

‘ huh-'t'n ‘ 1 m nn'au'n''oK tt' -'(.c \oii ’ 

riiank \ on. I aXo ' 

1 la\ t \ i>u a ''hip he t ^ ' 

Xt' nu ''hip 1 '' not lu'u' 

'lhn\ m in\ aioilurooif \ou^ 

1 ha\i I'Mt n'tinp iniini at tin ico ctlpc ’ 

.\^ wi c.ilkul we h.ul hepun tt> in tmvaiiX l.uul 
1 toi'k It for praiut-vl ih u he had n cognised int oi .it 
iin rati iinder''fo >d who ii w.isthit wa^ hidden hehind 
this s i\ e^o oMtiioi, noi ilnnkinp ih u .i total stian”'* 
would In iiiimd so he trill) '^nddenK hi' stopjv d 
looked me lull in tin l.tee and saul iJUIekl) 

' Are n i \ on Xansi n ^ 

Ye s I ant 

In lo\<_' 1 am olid to si_t \ on ' 

\nd he sei Oil m\ hind vind shiiok it aitam. whili hi' 
whoV t'vCi hiitmi one snnh of wekomi and delight at 
till u’u'xpiitid me ’tin^ ht tnii d tr.nn his dark i\ts 
' W 111 It h i\ e \ o'l vo'ui fitvnnow ^ ht .’skill 

1 1 ft tl'' / ’ m v's } X lu .ill' r hatiiir; diditd 

lo ta<- \ I im aid 1 re u lu d thi So i^'pmalhl wli'T' 

wi lie' to tern, o’ I m tki to I r.ui hoei I m ! \\i 

w t !' <w I \ ' 1 , 1 * tl > s’op tor t h V mti r s. 1 lit w !. • 

1.1 ’ ' ( . 1 i M 'i u\ I ' I < I'l" Tl ' to 'sp ! ] . n 

1 .. ' , * 1 O' \ ' ’ 1 nt ' ;d\ \ ' t I it ' ’''id 
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*4001.1 Vnj) of u, anti 1 .110 .i\\ foils '^l.ul lo he ihc firsl 
])ersnn lo 0011*41 auil.iie sou on soui loUun ' 

“ Once more he sei/( cl ms hand .incl shook 11 lie.iriils 
I could noi h.ise Iiecn sselcomed more ss.irml) , lhal 
handsh.ike ssas more than a mere form In his 
hospitable Hn*4lish mannei, he s.iid al once that he h.id 
‘ plenls of looin for us, .uul ih.u he ss.is expecliivj;- his 
ship esers d.is Hs ‘plenls of room’ 1 discos cred 
afterssaids dial he meant lhal there sscre still a fess 
square feel on the (loor of iheir hut lhal sscre not 
occupied .U ni'4;hl b) himself and his sleepin <4 com- 
panions Bui * he.irt-room makes house-room,’ and of 
the former there ssas no lack As soon as 1 could g'ct a 
ssord in 1 .iskcd boss thin<4s sscre 'qcltiny on at home, 
and he ssas ,d)le lo '^is^e me the sselcome intelligence 
that 111) ss'ife and child had both been in the best of 
health sshen he left tsso jears ago Then came 
Norssa)’s turn, and Norssegian politics, but he knesv 
nothing about that, and I took it as a sign that they 
must be all right too He noss' asked if ss'e could not go 
out at once, and fetch Johansen and our belongings , 
but I thought that our kayaks ss'ould be too heavy 
for us to drag over this packed-up ice alone, and 
that if he had men enough it would certainly be 
better to send them out If sve only gave Johansen 
notice by a salute from our guns, he would svait 
patiently , so ss e each fired tsvo shots We soon met 
several men Mr Armitage, the second m command. 
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^]r ChiM. th' j)hot(.;^rr-,ij)lK r, aiul the (Kjctor, Mr i\o{ tlit/ 
\s th( \ ;ipj>ro irln fl, Jackson them ,i si'^n, and h t 

tlu ni understand who I was, aiul 1 w,is aecain welcomed 
h( irtii\ W'e met \et others the* in)tanist, Mr I'lslier, 
Mr liure^ess, and the Finn lj]omq\ist (his real n.ime* was 
M( If mils) 1 isher h.is smef told me that he at ffiue 
ihonetht it must lx me when h( s.iw a m.in out on the lee , 
hut hf (juite uj) that idea whfn he met me. f<»r he 

h.id s'*en nif fUscribffl as .i f.ur man, .ind here was a 
fkirk man with black hair and beard When thc\ wi r( 
all thf n jael sf>n said that I hail n ached .S6' t X- lit , 
anti from seven powerful Iimejs I was p'lVfn a iriph 
llntish ( he( r, that echf)f d amf)nt( tlu hummocks Jackson 
immediatf K sent his men off to h tch sledeje s and out 
to Jfihansen, whili v e went on t<>wards tlu lumsewhuh 
1 now thought I cfiuld see eni the shore. Jacksfm now 
tffld nu* th.it lu hael h tters for me from homt and that 
both List sprni '4 .uid this he h.ul had them v ith him 
wlun lu' went north. f»n tlu eh. nice ftf f>nr mef tmp'’ 
\\ ( now foiitul th.ii m M.ireh lu must h.ivf bffn 
.It no imi .it dist.uuf south of o]ir winter-hut.' but 


h id to turn 
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about the Fram and our drifting, and I briefly 
told him our story He told me afterwards that from 
the time we met he had believed that the ship had been 
destroyed, and that we two were the only survivors of 
the expedition He thought he had seen a sad 
expression in my face when he first asked about the 



MR Jackson’s station at cape flora 


ship, and was afraid of touching on the subject again 
Indeed, he had even quietly warned his men not to ask 
It was only through a chance remark of mine that he 
found out his mistake, and began to inquire more par- 
ticularly about the Fram and the others 
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a ) ear had taught us to do without and yet to long for 
But the height of comfort was reached when we were 
able to throw off our dirty rags, have a warm bath, 
and get rid of as much dirt as was possible m one 
bout , but we only succeeded m becoming anything like 
clean after several days and many attempts Then clean, 
soft clothes from head to foot, hair cut, and the shaggy 
beard shaved off, and the transformation from savage to 
European was complete, and even more sudden than in 
the reverse direction How delightfully comfortable it 
was to be able to put on one’s clothes without being 
made greasy, but most of all to be able to move without 
feeling them stick to the body with every movement 
“It was not very long before Johansen and the others 
followed, with the kayaks and our things Johansen 
related how these warm-hearted Englishmen had given 
him and the Norwegian flag a hearty cheer when they 
came up and saw it waving beside a dirty woollen shirt 
on a bamboo rod which he had put up by my orders, so 
that I could find my way back to him On the way 
hither they had not allowed him to touch the sledges, he 
had only to walk beside them like a passenger, and he 
said that, of all the ways m which we had travelled over 
drift-ice, this was without comparison the most comfort- 
able His reception m the hut was scarcely less hospi- 
table than mine, and he soon went through the same 
transformation that I had undergone I no longer 
recognise my comrade of the long winter night, and search 


2 n 2 



Chapter IX 


in \ for an\ tn'ce nf the tramp v ho v andcrccl up and 
dov n that dcs^ilatc shore, beneath the steej) talus and 
the dark ba‘-ait cliff, outside the low underground hut 
1 he black ^oot\ troirlods te* has \ anished, .ind in his 
[dace ‘'it> a n ell-bi\ cured he<dth\ -lookint^ Eurrtpe.in 
citiren in a comfortable chair, paiffiia^ a\\a\ at a shr>rt 
p pe or a cn^-ar, and with .i book before him, doiner 
his best Ut learn Cnerh-ih It see-ms kj me that lu 
'jets fatter and falter e\<r\ da\ v ith an almost alarm- 
inj ra[)idit\ It i-. indeed surjjrismj that we hi\' 
b'ah train'd considerabi\ m weijrt smeo ve h ft t!’* 
J)a.' W lien I came h^ rf 1 tins' If '.'M'jh'd ab'nit 
s[f>n', O" near!) 22 lbs moo than 1 thd ’ih' n I 
1' ft the /•;/;/ I'hile {ohans' n veijhs oi.'>' ii 'top' 
I, ’b h. inj 'jaiH'-d a little mor( thin 1% lb- '1 im 
I til' p s ik of .1 ''inters feedm-j on notlnmj but laars 
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regions ^ I do not know , but \\ e are never tired of 
talking, and it seems as if we had known one another 
for years, instead of having met for the first time a few 
days ago ” 

“Wednesday, June 23rd It is now three years since 



A CHAT AFTER DINNER 


we left home As v e sat at the dinner-table this 
e\ ening, Hayward, the cook, came rushing m and said 
there vas a bear outside We went out, Jackson with 
his camera and I wath my rifle We saw’ the head of 
the bear above the edge of the shore , it was sniffing the 
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little hummock out on the ice south of the house, and was 
lying at full length on the top of it, with ‘ Misere ’ and 
a couple of puppies round it, standing at a little distance 
and barking persistently As we approached, it fled over 



THE WOUNDED HEAR 


the ice , the range was long, but, nevertheless, we sent 
a few shots after it thinking we might perhaps retard 
Its progress W ith one of these I was fortunate 
enough to hit it in the hind-quarters, and it now 


C h.ijitf I I N 


lied to a lu w ui hill lliit I was ahle to 
neauM ii Ii was (xuhni!) \(i\ nun h (in.itu<l, 

and w lu n 1 (anu utuh t ilu huinnunk wIuk it 'to«>d 
il slu*w(d Us It I ih ami hisst d ,ii nu , .ind ie]uattdK 
Ua\e Sibils (U wantinju to luinp down <'n to iht t<»j. 



of me C’>i\ these i>(.Lasu>ns I i.ipulK itatU nu iilli 
instead tif the laineia It seiapeil .u\a\ tht loost sntn\ 
fiom undet its feet to oet a hettei Kioimp loi tlu' Kap 
w inch, how e\ tt , u ne\ ei took, and 1 ie-e\Lh.vnpoil nu 
iille foi nu caineia In tlu' ineamnne. ]ackson hail 
atruod. with Ins c.unei.i, on the othei side, and when we 
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had taken all the pht)t()L(ia|)hs we wanted, we shot the 
he.ir It w.is .in unusu.ilK laige she-hc.ir " 

One of the fust things we did when we c.imc to 
Mr l.ickson's st.uion w.is of course to ni.ike a close 
comparison of our w.itclus with his chionomcicr , <ind 
Ml Aimitage w.is .ilso kind enough to t.ike c.ireful time 
ohstr\.itnms for me It now .gipe.irs th.ii w e h.ul not 
been so f.u out .iftci .ill We h.id jiut our watches 
.ibout 26 mmuK s wrong, m.ikmg ,i difference of 

.ibout OW in longitude A proti.ictcd comp.irison 

undcrt.iken b\ Mr \rmii.ige .ilso showed th.it the 

csc.ipinunt of oui w. itches w.is \li\ ne.irh what we 
h.iil .issimutl W ith the help of this inform. ition, 1 was 
now cn.ibled to work out our longitude obseriMlions 
piett\ correeiK , .uul one of the fust t.isks I here set 
.ibout, now ih.il we once moie h.id access to papci, 

writing- .ind dr.iw mg-m.itei i.ils, <ind .ill that we had 
longed for so much during the winter, was to prepare a 
sketch-m.ip of Fr.in/ Josef Land, as our observations led 
me to conclude that it must .ictually be Mr Jackson 
\cry kindly .illowed me to consult the map he had 
m.ide of that ])art of the land w'hich he had e\plored 
This enabled me to dispense wnth the labour of reckoning 
out my own obscivations in these localities Further- 
more, I have to thank Mr Jackson for aid in every 
possible w^aj^with navigation-tables, Nautical Almanack,* 
scales, and all sorts of drawing material 

* We had not any Nautical Almanack for 1896, <ind had hitherto used 
the almanack for the nrevinns venr 
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lr.i\ell(i for uliose ,il>ilil\ 1 .il\\.i\s ( nU rl.uned .i 

lui^h respecl 1 t \,unin( <1 his .iccoiiiu of his \ on , .iiid 
ihcre 1 fouiul ih.u he expresslN nieiUions ih.ii diiniv^ ihc 
lime he w.is eo.isiini^ .doiiLj this Donl (»I. icier he li.ul .i 
‘^re.U deal of fo'^. whieli (|Uile coneealed ihe land tihe.id 
Bui one da\ fii was April 7 ih, 1 S 7 }) he s,i\s “ Ai ihis 
laiiiude (Si 2'f') n siemeil as if \\ ilc/ek L.iiul suddenly 
lermmaied bill whin ihe sun scaiiered ihe driNini; mists 
We s.iw llie ”hllerin '4 r.m^i s of ils enormous irlaciers — 
ihe Do\e C'dacieis — shining down on us dow.vrds the 
norih-e.isi we could ir.ice land irendiiv^r lo a c.ipe l\ini^ in 
the i^re\ disiance C.ipe Bud.i-Pesih, .is il w.is .ifter- 
w.irds c.illed 1 he ]irospecl thus opened lo us of .'i vast 
‘ 4 I. icier l.ind conihcled with the tjener.il impression we 
h.ul formed of the resembl. nice between the ncwl\ dis- 
eoNered ret^ion .ind Spil/beriren , for tjlaciers of such 
e\ir<iordinar\ mai^mtude presuppose the existence of .1 
counlrN slrelchinj^ far into ihe inlci lor ” 

I have often ihoui^hi o\er this description, and I 
cannot find in Pa\cr’s book .iny other information that 
throws lijrlit upon ihcmjsiciy Alihoui^h, according to 
this, ii would appear .es if they h.id h.td clear weather that 
day, there must, nevertheless, have been fog-banks lying 
over Hvidtenland, uniting it with Wilc/ek Land to the 
south and stretching northwards towards CroNvn-Pnnce 
Rudolf Land The sun shining on these fog- banks 

* Nciv Lands within the Arche Cl) ch By J Pajer, Vol II, p 129 
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MUisi h.n (' l;1iiu K‘(l so tli.u ihc\ U( k taken loi L^l.iruts 
aloH” a continuous ( oast 1 < an -ill tin niotceasiK unde i 
st.inel this mistake as 1 was nustll on the pennt ol 
lallinii inte) It Asheloie telaled. it the we uhe r had ne)t 
cle.ueel e)n the evening; <>1 lune- nth e nal)hn” us to 
disc 1 1 n the' sounel he t w e e n \oithl)rook Island anel I’e'te i 
1 Icael ( Me x.uuha Land), we should have le maim d uiieh i 
the impicssion that we h.ul heie' eontmmus kind, and 
she’iulel ha\ e‘ le'pie s( nle d it as sue h m mappiii” this re 41011 
Ml laekson and I lieejuemh ehsiusscdthe nanmu' <'* 
the lands we had e'Xploied I asked him whether he 
would e>h|e cl to nn namm4 the kiiul een which 1 hail 
wmlcicd " hie-eleiiek laekson’s Iskind, as a sin.dl token 
of oin LtiatitUele' loi the' hospitahlv he hael shown Us 
We had made the. disi o\ e 1 s th.u this iskind w .\s se p.irale d 
In sounels horn the laiul l.uthei ninth wliieh I'.uei had 
namcel Kail Mex inelci 1 and 1 ot the lesi 1 le'tiamcd 
liom '4i\ 1114 names to an\ oi the places which laekson 
h.td seen heloie 1 saw them 

The couiUrv aioimd Cape 1 loia pio\ed to he \ en \ 
mleiesim'4 liom the ne'oloouai point ol \u'W, anel as 
often as time peiinitte'd I uuesuuaieel its slrueluie 
enlhei alone, eii mine lieejuenlK m eomp.uu with the 
docloi anel '^colonist eit the Ln^lish expedition. Hi 
Koellil/ i\lan\ an iiueiestm'4 exclusion did we make 
looethei up .mel elow n these steep men .lines m seaich of 
leissils, which m ceil.im places we found m >41 exit numheis 
It ajipeared th.u fiom the sc.i-lcnel up to .1 hei‘4ht of 
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about 500 or 600 feet the land consisted of a soft clay 
mixed with lumps of a red-brown clay sandstone, in 
which lumps the fossils chiefly abounded But the earth 
was so overstrewn with loose stones which had rolled 
down from the basalt walls above, that it was difficult 
to reach it For a long time I maintained that all this 
clay was only a comparatively late strand formation , 
but the doctor was indefatigable in his efforts to convince 
me that it really was an old and very extensive forma- 
tion, stretching right under the superimposed basalt 
At last I had to yield, when we arrived at the topmost 
stratum of the clay, and I saw it actually going under 
the basalt, and found some shallower strata of basalt 
lower down in the clay An examination of the fossils, 
which consisted for the most part of ammonites and 
belemnites, convinced me that the whole of this clay 
formation must date from the Jurassic period At 
several places Dr Koetlitz had found thin strata of 
coal in the clay Petrified wood was also of common 
occurrence But over the clay formation lay a mighty 
bed of basalt 600 or 700 feet in height, which was 
certainly not the least interesting feature of the country 
It was distinguished by its coarse-grained structure from 
the majority of typical basalts, and seemed to be closely 
related to those which are found in Spitzbergen and 
North-East Land ^ The basalt, however, seems to vary 


* Where they are generally called diabases 
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a Ljood in ap|)(arfin(< linn* in 1 ran/ Jo-,> f L.tiui 

I hai \shich \\( f(i\incl fiirtlicr north — for f anijih-, at Caj^* 
M'CIinloch and on C lOosc Island — \\as consid('r.iIii\ inorf 
C-o.ii sc-oiaincd than th.it vhuh \\» found lu n 'I in 
situation f)f tiio has, lit in r< on Nortiil>rool Isi.ind 



and the surrounding islands was also \er\ different 
from that which we had obser\ed farther north It 
IS here met wuth, as .i rule, onl} .it .i height of 
500 or 600 feet above the se.i, while on the more 
northerly islands — from <Si° northw.irds — it re.iched 
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nghi in ihc sliorc 'rinis ii dropped in <in almost per- 
pendicular w.ill sir, light into the sea at Jackson’s Cape 
I'lsher, in 81'' It w.is ihe same .it Cape M'Chntock, at 
onr winter cabin, .ii ihe headl.ind of columnar basalt 
whcie we p.issed the night of August 251!!, 1S95, Cape 
Clements M.irkham, and at the sharj5 point of rock where 
we landed on ihe night between August i6th and 17th 
d'he structure seemed to be similar, too, so far as we had 
seen, on the south side of Crown-Prince Rudolfs Land 
\Vherc\ er w e had been to the noi thw ard I had kept a 
sharp look-out for str.ila w hose fossils could gi\ e us any 
information as to the geologic.al age of this country 
According to what 1 here found at Cape Flora, it ap- 
peared as if a gre.it p.iri, at le.ist, of this basalt dated from 
the Jurassic period, as it lay immediately above, and w'as 
partK intermixed with, strata of this age Moreover, on 
the top of the b.isalt, as w ill presently appear, vegetable 
fossils were found dating from the later part of the 
Jurassic period It thus seems as though Franz Josef 
Land were of a comparatively old formation All these 
horizontal strata of basalt, stretching over all the islands 
at about the same height, seem to indicate that there was 
once a continuous mass of land here, wdiich in the course 
of time, being exposed to various disintegrating forces 
such as frost, damp, snow, glaciers, and the sea, has been 
split up and worn aw^ay, and has m part disappeared 
under the sea, so that now only scattered islands and 
rocks remain, separated from each other by fjords and 
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soui'kIs As these formations hear ,i certain rrseml^lance 
to what lias been found in se\eral jilacc s in Spit/hcr^en 
and Xortli-lCisi Land. w(. max plritisihlx assume that tin se 
two ecroiijis of islands origmallx h(loncje<i the same 
m.iss of l.uul It would, thertfore. he interestin'^ to 
inxestiir.ue the as xtt unknown noton which si j) mates 
them, the reifion which we should ha\e had to traxerse 
h<id we not fallen m with hickson .uid his exptdition 
'I'here is tlouhtless much that isnew..ind isjjict.dlx main 
new islands, to he found m this strait — possihlx a 
continuous series of islands, so th.u there max he some 
difficult) in deierminin”’ xxhere the one arehija ki^o i mis 
<ind the other heoins 'I'he mx estio.mon of this region 
IS a problem of no sm.ill scientific importance, which we 
max hojie th.it the Jackson-1 larmsworth Expedition will 
succeed m solxino 

How f.ir the Eran/ Josef I. and .irchipel.ioo sin tches 
towards the north c.mnoi .is xet he determined with 
ccrt.iintx According to our experience, indeed, it 
would seem improbable th.ii thtre is kind of anx great 
extent in that direction It is true lh.it P.ixer, xxhen he 
was upon Crow n- Prince Rudolfs Land, saw Petermann’s 
Land and Oscar's L.ind, the flr^t to the north and the 
second to the west, hut lh.it Peterm.inn’s l.and, at .inx 
nite. cannot be of anx si/e. seems to he prox ed hx our 
obserxations since we saw no land at all as we c.imc 
bouthxxarcls a good xxay cast of it. ,ind the ice seemed 
to drift to the xxestward pr.xctic.illx unimpeded when 
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}S, 

\\(' \\cr< in 1 mtiuli lh\i l^iiv^ Osc.ir's i..\n<l .ilso 
< ininn In of uu ’jm u « M( lU "'Mins to im, (\i(Uni 
Jr<>ni v h u vM ‘ iv in tilt roiiist of tin wintti .iiul 

s])nn<4. i th< \\in<l swipi tin. ict unliiiitltMt il .u\.i\ 
fiMin tlu 1 uni. so th u tlni< r in st.irnK Ik .uu 
<Nt<nsi\( uni lontininnM inns of 1 uni to tin. imrth or 
inn ih u t V to 1.' ' ]» It 1 ' irK 

It I ]K rh ip i\tn nioK tlilfn lilt to ilt tt nniiu ho\\ 
l.u tin 1 i.ui IomT I. uni .irt Iiipnl 1.40 strt tcln s to the 
' Mtw ml 1 rn.n .ill \\t s iv I shoulil lutlof tll.U 
W iU"< k 1 uni t innol Ik of nu vl 1 \li. nt hut 

tin II in i\ inviitlnk s hi in w isl.nnls further to the 
« nt I his M I Ills pro!) ihli unlit (i lioni the f.ici ih.u 
in luin uni luK, tSu^. ui itinuind .ilmost nnitnniless 
u .ihtiiu .S’ \ lit, in spur of .1 lono ('oiuinu.uiLe 

of noitlniK winds, win net U st fined ih.U there must 
Ik .istrtnh of 1 uni south of us ohsiructino. like .1 loin,^ 
w.ill. iln furiln r drift of the lec to the southw.ird But 

It IS list k ss lo discuss tills (juestion iniiuiteh here, .is it, 

loo will douhiltss he .uiswered .uiihont.itn cl\ In the 
Cnolish expethlion 

Another fe.iiure of Northbrook I si, uni which oreatl) 
interested me w.is the e\ nlence it jiiesented of ch.uioes in 
the lc\el of the se.i I h.u e .ilre.nly mentioned ih.it 
J.ickson's hut l.iy on .in old str.ind-lmc or terrace about 
fiom }0 to 50 feet hij^h, but thcic were also several other 
stranddmes, both lower ,ind higher Thus I found that 
Leioh Smith, who also h.nl w'lntcrcd on this headland, 
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liacl built his hut upon an ohl siruirl'lnu 17 h^t abu’, ( 
the se.i-h-'VLl. while at otlu r jilar# s I fiainil >iran(i Itn< 
at .1 heiLrht of Ko ff f t 1 h.ui aln a'K notn < d sm ’n ^ tranu- 

^ 4 

lines at (.lifu n nt ( l(-\ aiions u h' n 1 fir.t m th' 

pre\ ions autumn at t!v mon not tin rn p irt of this r< 410.1 
(fori amj)l( on 1 oruji s Isluul) linh'd v < hid Ined 
.ill the winter on such .i terracf 

J.ickson had found whales she!' tons ,u s< ’ < r.d plans 
.iboul Capf rior-i Close to his hut for imt-mct at a 
height of 50 feet ihf re laid the skull of .i v hah a / rWha 
possibl) ,1 Oreenl.ind whak (Jlairnui aylicild'- .\i 

.1 point f.irther north tlu re la\ fr.ionKiu-. of ,1 whole 
skeleton jirob.ibK of tin mnn sjieeies I he un'k rj.iw 
was 18 feet 3 inches lontf but tin sc bo, as l.u at a.t 
ele\.ition of not more than 9 ft » t abi)\f tha pft - nt s' .i- 
le\ el 1 also found othi r iiuht itams that tlv st ,1 i.iusi 
.It .1 rttmpar.iln el\ recent p' riotl ha\ e rnt n abo' c tin >c 
1<)W str.uid-t( rr.iet s I*or insimcc, thev wen <it mam 
jiomts strewn v ith nuissC shells '1 his land tin n s- t ms 
t'j h.i\ e been subjected to ehanot s of lecel .m.dtno.is to 
those whieh hate occurre<l m other northern eountries 
of V Inch .US abut e mentionetl 1 had .ds-t seen indications 
on the north co.ist of Asi.i 

One cl at wlien Mr J.ieksttn .uni iJr Kfjctiit/ were 
<mt on an excursion together the\ ftaiml on a nun.uak 
or sjiur of rock, prcjjeetin'4 abote a o],ieier on tin. north 
Side of C.ij)e Flora, two jdaces v Inch were strewn with 
vegetable, fossils i his disec)\er\ of course, anjused 
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my keenest interest, and on Julj the 17th Dr Koethtx 
and 1 set out for the spot toijether The spur of rock 
consisted entirely of basalt, at some points showing a 
marked columnar structure, and projected in the 
middle of the glacier, at a height w'hich I estimated 
at 600 or 700 feet above the sea Unfortunately there 



A STKA^GL ROCK OF BASALT 


was no time to measure its elevation exactly At 
tw'o points on the surface of the basalt there w'as 
a layer consisting of innumerable fragments of sand- 
stone In almost every one of these impressions 
w^ere to be found, for the most part of the needles and 
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lc'a\L's of pine-tie(-s. hiii alsf) of sm.ill r(inlta\(s \\'(' 
picked up as in. un of dust in.isuus.is uc < muI<1 < .irr\ , 
.uid uiurncd ih.u <‘\tnint,' h('.i\il\ ladf n and in iu^ii 
conicnlineiu On ,i snow sin x c\< iirsion, snnu d.i\sl.i[(r, 
loli.inscn .dso chanced unw lUiii'^K upon iln sum pl.ic< 
and o.ilhi’ied fossils, which In hiouolu toiiu Since nn 
return home, this colh ciion ol M'^et.dih htssils h.is hec n 
cx.unined h\ Professot N.uhorst ,uu! it .ipfeats that 
Mr J.ickson ,ind Dr Ivocilii/ h.i\e here made .in 
cMrcmcI} mtercstint,'' Tmcl 

Professor N.uhorst wines to me .is follows — ‘In 
spite of their \ei\ fr.iejment.irN condition the eec^et.ible 
fossils hiou'^ht home in \ou .ire of oie.it interest, .is 
then eive us our fust msioht into the pl.uu world in 
regions not th of the* eiohtieth clee.met of l.uiiudt durmo 
the lattei p.ui of the jui.issic period The most common 
.ire le.nes of .i fir-tiee {/'//.v/f) which resembles the /v.vo- 
Xo 7 dL}i<l!o/dt (Meer) found m the junissic str.u.i of 
Spit/beroen, H.ist Siberia, .ind J.ip.in. but which [irob.ibic 
belongs to .i diffeient species d'here occur .dso 
narrower leaves of another species, .intl furtheimore 
male llowers and fraoincnts of ,i pine cone'‘ with siner.il 
seeds (Fi<>s 1-3), one of which {Pio i) suooests the 


^ 1 e gli Smuh had alrcad> brought back from Spii?bergen a fossil 
cone, which Carnilhcrs classified as a //wc, but le regarded U as 
belonging to the upper )>ari of the cieiaceous s}slem 
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/^mus Moaharti (llccr) fiom ihc jut.issic sii.u.i of 
Siberia Ainoni; ir.ices of olhei pine-lices m.i\ bi' 
incniionetl those of a bioad-le.ivecl An/A' lesemblini; 
/ax'i/t': o) anitm 1!'; (lleei) specially foiiiul in the jurassic 
Simla of Spit/bei<4en and Siberia, which h.is le.ui'S ol 
.iboui ihe s.nne si/e.is those of the Ccp/ni/oiaMts Ju)i hum, 
at pieseni c\islinix ni Chin.i .iml l.ip.in It is inU'iesi- 
intj’, loo, to fiiul rcni.uns of the i;eiuis Jui/(hiiia (I'ii^s. | 
and 5), which h.is .is )et been found only in the l\)l.ii 
rei^ions It w.is fust discoveied by Noidenskiold in the 
lerii.iry sir.ii.i ne.ii C.i]ie Siai.iischin on Spit/beij^en, in 
1S68. .ind w.is desciibed by llecr iindei the n.inu' of 
Tonllui It W.IS subsequently found by b'eilden in th(‘ 
teili.irj slr.U.i ,il Discovery B.iy, in Gunnell L.iiul, 
diirini^ the English Pol. ir Expedition of i*^75-7b, •uid 
Hcer now’ ch.injj^cd the jfeneiic n.une to luildiina, .is 
Toiilha h.id .ilrc.idy been employed .is the n.uru’ of .1 
mussel This species h.is since been loiind by me in 
1882 III the uppei jLii.issic sti.il.i of .Spit/bei^en. 'I'lu' 
leaves remind one of the le.ives of the sub-s))e(ies iKrju'iir 
of the existing genus podocarpw^. 

“ The finest specimens of the whole collection ,'U(‘ the 
leaves of a small ginkqo, of which one is (omplete (I'ip,. 
6) This genus, with plum-like seeds .ind with leaves 
which, unlike those of other pine-tiees, h.ivi ,i le.il leal- 
blade, IS found at present, in one singk spi ( ies only, 
in Japan, but existed in former times in lumKsoiis foi ms 
and m many regions. During the jui.issie pisiod j'( 
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lloiinshecl (‘sp( cia1l\ in I',asl Silx n.i, and lias .iKo bc^'n 
found on Sjin/ht tircn, in l’'asi (»rc(n!and (al .Srortsl>) 
Sound), .uul .11 in.iny pl.u t's in Kun^pi , (Ac Dunn'^ t!ic 
crclaceous and tho iciti.irv p( nods it v.as stiii found on 
the \\csi coast of (iru nl.UKl al /O'" X I, a 'I lu 1( af licrc 
icproduccd la lon^s to ,i in \\ spei i( s which inicjht ho 
called Qin/'-xo />o/{Vi<:, .uid which is most < los( l\ rcl.ited 
to the Jlabii/aia (f{c(r) fifim the jurassic sir.ita of 
Siberia It bears a corlain liabiiual n st inblaiire to 
{}.ttuU(A .tiul }htUon), p.u a*" td.frh .is 
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found in tiic brown juiassic str.ila of linoland and 
Spit/bergen , but its leaves <ire consider.dd) sm. tiler 
Besides this species, one or two others in.i) also occut 
in this collection, as w'cll as fragments of the lea\e*s of 
the genus czckanozoslaa, related to the family, 

but with narrow' leaf-blades resembling pine-needles 
“ Ferns are very scantily represented Such frag- 
ments as there arc belong to four different types , but 
the species can scaiccly be determined One fr.igmcnt 
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belongs to the genus cladophlebis, common m jurassic 
strata , another suggests the tliyrsopteris^ found m the 
Jurassic strata of East Siberia and of England , a third 
suggests the onychiopsts characteristic of the upper 
Jurassic strata The fourth, again, seems to be closely 
related to the asplemum {Petr use hincnse), which Heer 
has described, found m the Siberian jurassic strata The 
specimen is remarkable from the fact that the epidermis 
cells of the leaf have left a clear impression on the rock 

“With Its wealth of pine leaves, its poverty of ferns, 
and Its lack of cycadece, this Franz Josef Land flora 
has somewhat the same character as that of the upper 
Jurassic flora of Spitzbergen, although the species are 
somewhat different Like the Spitzbergen flora, it does 
not indicate a particularly genial climate, although doubt- 
less enormously more so than that of the present day 
The deposits must doubtless have occurred m the 
neighbourhood of a pine forest So far as the speci- 
mens enable one to judge, the flora seems to belong 
rather to the upper (white) jurassic system than to the 
middle (brown) system ” 

It was undeniably a sudden transition to come straight 
from our long inert life m our winter lair, where one’s 
scientific interests found little enough stimulus, right into 
the midst of this scientific oasis, where there was plenty 
of opportunity for work, where books and all necessary 
apparatus were at hand, and where one could employ 
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one’s 1( isure nu>nu ills m (liscussm<r uuli min f>( sirnil.n 
lasu s ,tll soils i)( snemille rpu siions ( oniu iK <1 uuh ih( 
Arcur /OIK In ihe hoi.imsi of ihf e' jx dition, Mr 
1 l,irr\ Fisher, 1 foutul a man full of ilu warmest mt'TesL 
m the faim.i .iiul llora of tin I'olar le^ions. and ihe 
e\h<iusu\e m\ esin^Mlions wliieh Ins r< suh ik< hen lias 
enahlecl !imi to make into tin plant-lih am! ammal-life 
(especialK ihe formei) of the ioc.ilit), laiih h\ s(a .tiui 
kimi, will cerlaml) ,iu;^munl m a most \alu,ilji( (U;,rne 
our knowleci'^e of its Imjjosrirai eonchiions 1 slnill not 
easil) forifel tlie nniin pi(<isam talks m whieh in (om- 
niumc.iied to me his discoieries and oijseri <ilions '1 jie\ 
wete .ill e.i'^erly .ihsorhed b) a mind loiiif dipriied of 
such susten.uicc I fill like .i piece of p.irehcd soil 
drinkiii'4 in r.un after .i dnni;4hl of ,i whole \e.ir 

But other di\ersions were .ilso .a.ul.ibk If m\ 
brain i^rew f.iti'^med with unwoniid l.ibour. I could sit 
off with J.ickson for the lop of the nior.une to shooi 
auks, which sw.iniied under the bas.dt w.ills 'I he\ 
roosted in hundreds .iiid hundreds on the shell es and 
ledjres above us , at other pl.ices the kiiiiw.ikes brooded 
on their nests It was a refreshni'^ scene of life .ind 
activity As we stood up there at .i hcij^dil of 500 feet, 
and could look far out o\er the sea, the .itiks flew m 
swarms backw'ard and forwards over our hc.ids, .ind 
every now and then w'e would knock over one or two as 
they passed Every time a i^tin was fired, the report 
echoed throuj^h all the rocky clefts, and thou'-ands of 
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birds Hew shnekiiv^ down from the ledt^es ll seemed 
as ihou^h a blast of wind h.id swept a <rre.it dust-cloud 
dow n from the crest .djo\ e , but little b) little they returned 
to their nests, main of them meanwhile falling to our guns 
Jackson had here a cajntal larder, ,ind ho made ample use 
of It Almost e\ cr\ da) he was up under the rock shooting 



KlrTnVAkL ON IILK NLST 

auks, wdiich formed a daily dish at dinner In the 
autumn great stores of them w^ere laid in to last through 
the w’lnter At other times Jackson and Blomqvist 
would go up and gather eggs They dragged a ladder 
up with them, and by its aid Jackson clambered up the 
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pcrj)c“iulicular cliffs 'I liis .11110114 the ioost 

b.ns.ik cliffs wlicrc ihc sioncs were pt i jK iu.ill\ slippmo- 
fiom under one. .ipj)(rircd to iiu such d.ir< -di \ il 
uoik lli.U 1 w.is ch.U) <il l.d^U14 p.irt 111 it I'.ir be it 
from me to dcin, lio\\e\er. ili.ti tin (44s m.id( delicious 
ealuio, whether we h.ul them soft-boiUd for bre.d^fisl, oi 
made into p.uic.dves for dimiei It w.is n m.irk.ddc how 
eniirel) I h.id 40I out of 1011111114 lor elimbm4 m jirecipi- 
lous jd.ices 1 well lenu mber ih.ii the lirst time I went 
up the moraine with J.ickson, 1 had to stop and t.ikc 
bre.ithe\cr) hundred p.ices or so This was, no douiii 
due to our 10114 m,icti\ it) , peril. ips, too, I h.ul become 
somew’h.it an.emic durm4 the w inter in our l.ur But there 
was more than ih.it m it , the \er\ hci4ht .ind steepness 
ni.ide me une.isN , 1 w.is inehned to iurndi//\, .uid h.id 
4re<it difficulty in comui4 down .i4aui, prelerrm4. il 
possible, simj)l) to sit down .uul shde After .1 whde 
this p.issed off .1 little, .uid I bec.ime more accustomed to 
the hei4hts .14am 1 <ilso bec.ime l(‘ss shoi i-w inded, .ind 

at last 1 could climb .ilmost like a normal human bein4 
In the meantime the ckn s wore on, .uid still we s.in 
nothin4 of the ]] iiui''a’nrii Johansen .ind 1 be4.ui to 
4et a little impatient We discussed the possibilits 
that the ship mi4ht not make its w.iy throu4h the ice, 
and that we should ha^c to winter here after all This 
idea w'as not particularly attractive to us — to be so near 
home and yet not to reach home WT re4rcttcd that 
we had not at once pushed on for Spit/ber4en . per- 
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haps we should by this time have reached the much- 
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talked-of sloop When we came to think of it, why on 
earth had we stopped here ^ That was easily explained 
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”1 hf S'', p'.'ijj]', yin so 1 iiul <in'l iio.jiil.ii^lr to iis th.'l 
11 vcjiild hi\f i;' r n inon ih.in Sj; irt in h.id o Ij'.' n 
;i 1 jIo to p sist. thur .iniMhiliti. Aii'l th' n vf had ''’oih 
lhp)u;^di a dral vo. .irri'cd and h'.n \-.is a 

\\,irni coiv n' St " h' n v( li-id n'/dnn'f to rio l/tii to ‘it 
<iov. n and v ait W aitiii'o hovfvor, is not aK'a\s tin 
f.a'-icst of V. r>rl and vo la m s',non-,K I^j thin! of 
scttin;^ off ,1'^ain for SjJit/lj' p^' n lint h.'d w: not 
fl(Ja\od too lon;:^ ^ It v as tho rniddls of juK and 
altliou^jli v.L slaaild proh ibl\ t on quid K Miou;^h, V' 
ini'^ht inc' t V ith uiu ja.clfd irnpcdinu.nts, aivi it rni'^ht 
t,if c us a month or mop. to reach the u.iter'. in v hirh 
V e could hoja t*") find a ship 'I hat v oiild hrin-.^ ik to 

the middle or jierhajis to the ( nd of Au'^ust, h\ ’• Inch 

time the sloopT had het^un V) mala for home If v.l did 
not come a( ross one at once v Iv n v e pu»t into S' pti mla.r 

it v.ould he difficult enouijli to t hold of om <'nd then 

V. e shoul'l p' rhaps Ij'. in for anotlv r v inter of it after all 
\o It ".as best to r< m.un here, for tlu p v.,is e’v'r\ 
chance that the ship v, ould make its ajjpeaninc' I he 
best time for na\i'^atm;^ these ^\aters is Au',^ust and the 
beg'innino of September, v. hen there is ;^eneralK tlie lca-,t 
ice We must tnist to th.it and let the time p.iss as last 
it mi^ht 'I he- re v.ere others thtin v.e v.ho w.uted 
impatienth for the ship Four members of the Fnji^lish 
opedition v ere also to '^fy home in her, after tuo ) ears’ 
absence 

“Monda\, Juh 20th W'e begin to get more and 
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more impatient for the arrival of the vessel, but the ice 
IS still tolerably thick here Jackson saj^s that she 
should have been here by the middle of June, and thinks 
that there has, several times, been sufficiently open v ater 
for her to have got through , but I ha\ e my doubts about 
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ih.u 'I'liough onl\ a little scattered ice is to be seen 
iie'ro, c\en from a lieight of 500 feet that does not mean 
much there ma\ be more ice farther ^outh blocking the 
wax One el.ix Jackson and the doctor wire on the top 
<4 the iiunint.un here and from that j^oint too tin r* 
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St ^ IIkii is Ihu opi n si a lo be seen ihis 

iMiniv^. now p( rlups ilun is liojn of soon seeing the 
\ ( SS( 1 

" \\ I dm s(l i\ Iul\ :!2ml Lonunu.il ch.inocs and 
loimmi d dis.ipprtmiim lUs ^ < sti nl.n hope w.is siiniio , 

10 da\ iIk wind has ihan^id to ihi souili-e.isi, and 

dri\in ihi K( in .e^ iin W i nia\ sull h,i\L lo w.iii .i 

lon >4 mm 

‘ Sund i\ liiK 2h\h 1 h< \ ( ssi 1 lias roim .u I.isi I 

was iw da m d llns inornino h\ Im lino sonii- out jiiill in\ 

11 os li was laiksdii who wiih luainin^ counu n.inct 
innouncMl ih.U llu li ,; </<< a: </ h.id (tarn I iiimped 
up ,ind lonkid oni of ihi window I'lu ri shi w.is )iisi 
bLVoiid ihi ido(‘ ol till lit. Ml .iinino slowK in to liiul .in 
.inclior.ioL W ondi rfiil lo SI I .i ship .lo.un ' Ilow hioh 
the riooino si Lmed and ihe hull' ll w.is like .in iskiiul 

Ihcie would be lidinos on bo.ud from ihi oreal world 
f.ir bet ond ” 

I here W.IS a ocnei.il siir L\ei\ in. in w.is up, .iir.ued 
in the most wondLiful cosuiines, lo o.i/e oul of ihi 
window J.ickson .ind Iboimp isi lushed ofl as soon as 
ihi ) had got on iheir clothes As I sc.ircely h.id an\ - 
thing to do on board at present I went to bed .igain, but 
It was not long before Blomqvist came p.inting back, 
sent by the thoughtful Jackson, to say that .ill was well 
at home, and that nothing had been heaid of the Fraiu 
This was the first thing Jackson had asked about I felt 
my heart as light as a feathei He said, too, that wdien 
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J.ickson h.ul told tin* in< ii who h.id conic' to nic c i him on 
tlu' iLC .d)oui us <ind oui jonin<‘\, ihc ) li.id j^icc.ud ilic 
intc'lh'U'iu (' with ihico hc.ii ly du urs 

1 had haidly slept two houis that nijdit, and not imicli 
inoK' the niitht hefoic' 1 trad to sleep, hut tluu 
was no i( St to he had , 1 nu^ht |ust as well the ss .ind <40 
on hoaid ‘\s 1 chew neai the\(ss(l, I was t^rc etc d w ith 
nn^uiLt cheiishx the, whole cic'w Lr.itheied on the- deck, 
wheie I w’as he.utih uceiMcl h) ihc' cscc'llcnt k.ipt.un 
Ihown, LominaiuU'i of the U nii{,y<aid, h\ I)i IhuLc*, 
and Ml. Wilton, who weie both to wintc'i with lackson, 
,uul hy the ship's compain W'e wc'iit hc'low into the 
looiiiN, snui4 e.vhin, .ind ail kinds of news weie e.i'^erK 
swallowed h> Iisti nini; eais, while an excilknt hu.d^kist 
w ith li esh pot.itoc s .uul othc, i cU'lu .len s i^hdc d dow n past 
a p.d.ite which needed less than that to s,uis|\ n 1 heu 
w c 1 e 1 eni.u kahle |MC'C es ol newsindcc'd One ol the hist 
was that now they could pholo^i.iph people thioue;h 
doois sc'vei.d inches thick I eemfe'ss I pi lekc cl up ni\ 
c'ais at this inloi ination. 1 h.il the'\ could j)hotoe;i.iph 
a hullct huiic'cl in a pci son’s hody was wondc'iful 
too, hut nothini; to this And then we heaicl that the' 
J.ipanese h.icl thi.ishcd the Chinese, and a i^oocl deal 
nioic' Not least ic'inai kahle, we thouitht, w.is the 
intc'iest w'hicli the' whole w'oild now seemed to take m 
the Aieiic le^ions. Spit/heicten had hecome a tom 1st 
countiy, a NonveLtian stc'.imship company (the 
Vestel a.den) had staited a lectuku i)asseni^ei sen ice 
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to It,'*' a hotel had been built up there, and there was 
a post-office and a Spitzbergen stamp And then we 
heard that Andrde was there waiting for wind to go 
to the Pole in a balloon If we had pursued our course 
to Spitzbergen, we should thus have dropped into the 
very middle of all this We should have found a hotel 
and tourists, and should have been brought home in a 
comfortable modern steamboat, very different from the 
whaling sloop we had been talking of all the winter, and, 
indeed, all the previous year People are apt to think 
that It would be amusing to see themselves, and I form 
no exception to this rule I would have given a good 
deal to see us m our unwashed, unsophisticated condition, 
as we came out of our winter lair, plumping into the 
middle of a band of English tourists, male and female 
I doubt whether there would then have been much 
embracing or shaking of hands, but I don’t doubt that 
there would have been a great deal of peering through 
ventilators or any other loophole that could have been 
found 

The Windward had left London on June 9th, and 
Vardo on the 25 th They had brought four reindeer 
with them for Jackson, but no horses as he bad expected + 
One reindeer had died on the voyage 


* I did not dream that Sr erdrup a ) ear after would be m command 
of this steamer 

t Jackson had brought with him several Russian horses, which he 
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I'yVcrv one u,is nov, biisii) ftriplove^l in unl-i'lin;^ th' 
]Vin({u'a} d, aiifl i^rin^uiLj lo i.ind llu siijij^ln s of 

jjro\ isions ro.il. reindeer moss and oih' r stieh ihin;^s 

V. Jiuh It had hroii^rhi f<,r tiv e jj' diiion lioih the 
sinj)s<rev. and ilie nv nih' rs of ih* Lnidish ' p^dition 
took jjart in this work, vlinh [troci i (h i] rapid!), and 

had soon m.id' a le\(l ro.id n\ir tin une- 1 n 

ice, /^md nov, loaf! ,\h> r lo,id v ,is drufii on s!^d;^es 
lo kind In If ss than .i v eek Captain I'rov, n v,,!s 

ready to st,irt ff^r home, ;md f;nl\ av,,mtMl j,ickson’s 
letters .mil telennuns '1 he\ lor>l: ,i few more fia\s, and 
thfn f i f r) thino v.,is read) In tin nnantimf, liov,e\fr, 
a )fale had sprnno up, hifjv ino ftn tin sliore, the Umd- 
moorinos at tin edoe rjf tiie Icf h-ifl 01% mi v.,i) 
she v,Ms set ailrift and f<bhof d to sfek .1 ha\( n f.irther m, 
where, howe^or, it was so shaliov that there was miK 
one or two feel of w,iier heiu ath lier i.f el Mf.mwhile, 
ihewiiifl flrf>\f the ice m, tin na\ loahle v .iter closefl in 
all rounfl it fiulside, riiifl the floes were continiiall) ilraw- 
int^ ne,irer l*'or a time the situation looked tiinthin'r 
but jileasrint , but ff;riunaiel) ihf icf did not reach the 
vessel, and she thus escaped beino screwed out r>f tlie 
water After ,1 deki) of a coujde of da)s im this ticcouiu 
the vessel ^ot out a^ain 

And now sve were to bid adieu to this best station 

had used along vath dogs on his sledge eypediiions Onl) one of the e 
hordes v,as alive at the time of our arrival 
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on 0111 route where we had met with such a 
cordi.d and hospitable reception A feverish energy 
c.ime o\ er the little colony Those who w^ere 
going home had to m.dtc themselves ready for the 
\o\age. and those who were to remain had to bring 
their letters ,ind other things on board This, 
however, was sufficiently difficult The v'cssel lay 
waiting impaticntb and incess,intl) sounding her steam- 
whistle, .ind .1 quantity of loose ice had packed itself 
together outside the edge of the shore ice, so that it was 
not e.isv to move At last, however, those who were to 
remain hrul gone on shore, and we who were going home 
were all on board — th.it is to say, Mr Fisher, the 
bot.imst, Mr Child, the chemist, Mr Burgess, and the 
Finn, Blomqvist, of the English expedition, along with 
Johansen .ind m)self As the sun burst through the 
clouds above Cape Flora we wav^ed our hats, and sent 
our last cheer as a farewell to the six men standing like a 
little d.irk spot on the floe in that great icy solitude , and 
under full sail and steam we set out on the 7th August, 
with a fair wind, over the undulating surface of the 
ocean, tow^ards the south 

Fortune favoured us On her northward voyage 
the fV 7 n(/ 7 aard had much and difficult ice to combat with, 
before she at last broke through, and came in to land 
Now, too, we met a quantity of ice, but it was slack and 
comparatively easy to get through We were stopped 
in a few places, and had to break a way through 
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I rom ’■’3' ''n-jr c p',r ' - :> ■’ ’- L" C^’j J)''-’r 
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thin 'c^ '’.i'll '••'j; ,c'- *r * ^ f 

'<..1, I r-i'” "'''"n ' ' u 1 ni'ini ''c ! > '■ ; * c~'>' -- 
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nest 25 lone; es mere v.a5 a b'l c'" ice ’.n t*'.- ’ntc' He 
vave h’Tj^elf !»ii]e I'me fo~ s eeo :re ^ "e 

often saH to me to onni; ro~e i^e'”'-". t'e /ViT// 
am' ed for he urcer5i'’>en v ek v.rat a b e . h 
to iho^e near and cec.r to «s n' "he ^'*■1 ro"'e 
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Thanks to him, we had as short and pleasant a home- 
ward voyage as few, if any, can have had from these 
inhospitable regions, where we had spent three years 
From the moment we set foot on deck, he did everything 
to make us comfortable and at home on board, and 
we spent many a pleasant hour together, which will 
never be forgotten by either of us But it was not only 
the captain vho treated us m this way Every man of 
the excellent crew showed us kindness and goodwill m 
every way 1 cannot think of them — of the little steward 
for instance, vhen he popped his head into the cabin to 
ask what he could get for us, or wakened me m the 
morning with his cheery voice, or sang his songs for 
us — w ithout a feeling of unspeakable well-being and 
happiness Then, too, w^e were continually drawing 
nearer home , w’’e could count the days and hours that 
must pass before we could reach a Norw^egian port, and 
be once more m communication with the world 

From the experience he had had on the north w^ard 
voyage, Captain Brown had come to the conclusion that 
he would find his way out of the ice most easily by first 
steering m a south-easterly direction tow'ards Novaya 
Zeml)a, which he thought would be the nearest way to 
the open sea This proved also to be exactly the case 
After ha\ mg gone about 220 knots through the ice, we 
came into the open sea at the end of a long bay, which 
ran northwards into the ice It was just at the right 
spot , had w'e been a little farther east or a little farther 
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west, wc initfht lia\L spent <is main weeks drifiine;’ about 
in the ICC, as wc now spent d.n s in it Onre more we 
saw the l)lue <^)cean itself in front of us, and v e sluiped 
our cour-ic str.iicrht for \ .irdo It was ,in mdescnbabl\ 
deiiLjhtful feehuLf once mon. to era/e f>\er the idue 
expanse, as we j)aced up .ind down the deck, .md were 
da\ b\ da_\ c.irried ne.irer home One mormner. as we 
stood lookintr o\er the sea our ''■a/e w.is .irrested bv 

C7 ^ 

someihmi' , what could th.it l>e aw.n on the Iiori/on ^ 
Wc ran on to the bndi^e <ind looked tlirouttli the i^lass 
The first sail ranc\ bein'^ once more m waters where 
other people went to and fro’ But it w.is f.ir aw.n , we 
could not tjo to it 1 hen we saw more, and later m the 
day four '^'re.it monsters .ihead The\ v ere British men- 
of-war, probabK on their wa) home .ifter h.nme' been at 
\"adsu for the eclipse of the sun, which w,istoha\e taken 
place on Au'^ust 9th Later m the e\ enmi' (Auetusi 1 2ih) 
I saw somethin'^ dark .ihead, low down on the horizc'n 
What ^.as it ^ I s.iw it on the starboard bow stretchin'4’ 
low and e\en towards the south 1 looked a'^ain and 
ajjain It was land, it was Xorwa\ ' I stood as if 
turned to stone, and ga/ed and ga/ed out into the night 
at this same dark line, and a fear began to tremble 
in my breast What were the tidings that .aw.uted me 
there ’ 

When I came on deck next morning we were close 
under the land It was a bare and naked shore we h.ad 
come up to, scarcely more in\iting than the land we had 
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left up in the mist of the Arctic Ocean — but it was 
Norway The captain had mistaken the coast in the 
niglu and had come m too far north, and w'e w^ere still to 
have some labour in beating down against w'lnd and sea, 
before w’e could reach Vardo We passed several 
vessels, and dipped our flag to them We passed the 
revenue cutter , she came alongside, but they had 
nothing to do there, and no one came on board Then 
came pilots, father and son They greeted Browm, but 
were not prepared to meet a countryman on board an 
English \essel They weie a little surprised to hear me 
speak Norwegian, but did not pay much attention to 
It But w’hen Browm asked them if they knew^ who 
I was, the old man gazed at me again, and a gleam, 
as It w'ere, of a possible recognition crept over his 
face But w^hen the name Nansen dropped from 
the lips of the wmrm-hearted Browm, as he took the old 
man by the shoulders and shook him m his delight at 
being able to give him such news, an expression came 
into the old pilot’s weather-beaten face, a mixture of joy 
and petrified astonishment, which was indescribable 
He seized my hand, and wished me welcome back to 
life , the people here at home had long ago laid me in 
my grave And then came questions as to news from 
the expedition, and news from home Nothing had yet 
been heard of the Fram, and a load was lifted from my 
breast, when I knew that those at home had been spared 
that anxiety 
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Then, silently and iin(tl)ser\ed, the- M'tndwajd t^lided 
w ith colours lU int(. into \hirdo ll.i\en Ijcfore the .inehor 
\\<is drojiped, 1 was in .i lK),it v ith Johansen on our v,a\ 
to the telet^raph sitition \\’(. put in .it the f|ua\, hut 
there was still so much of our former j)ir,uic<il rijipear- 
ance left th.it no one n coi^nised us the\ •'C.irceh looked 
,it us and the rmh hemtf ih.it look .in\ notice of the 
returned w.inderers w.is .in mlelli'^cni cow. which stopped 
in the middle of a n.irrow street, ,ind st.ired at us in 
.istomshmenl as we tried to ji.iss '1 hat cow was so 
dcliL^htfull) summer) if) look . i that 1 felt inclined to '^o 
up .ind j)at lier , 1 felt now th.it 1 re. ill) w.is in Xorw.n 
When 1 ;.^ot to the telc^r.ijdi-station 1 laid a huifc 
bundle ilown on the counter and said that it cfinsisted 
of telettrams that I should like to h.i\e sent <is sor)n 
as pf)ssible There were ne.irl) a hundred of them, 
one or two r.ilher lom^, of about .i ihous.ind worcK 
each 

The head of the telegraph office looked h.inl at me. 
and quietl) took up the bundle, but ,is his e)e fell 
upon the siirnature of the teletfram that la) on the top, 
his face suddenly chaneted, he wheeled sharp round, 
and went o\er to 'the lad) clerk who w.is sittiULt at the 
table When he .loain turned and came towards me his 
face was radiant, and he bade me a heart) welcome The 
telegrams should be despatched as quickl) as possible, he 
said , but It w ould take several da) s and mohls to jfet them 
all throutrh And then the instrument be'^an to tick and 

o o 
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tick, and to'send through the country and the world the 
news that two members of the Norwegian Polar Expedi- 
tion had returned safe and sound, and that I expected 
the Frani home m the course of the autumn I pitied 
the four young ladies m the telegraph office at Vardo , 
they had hard work of it during the following days 
Not only had all my telegrams to be despatched, but 
hundreds streamed in from the south — both to us and 
to people m the town, begging them to obtain informa- 
tion about us Amongst the first were telegrams to my 
wife, to the King of Norway, and to the Norwegian 
Government The last ran as follows — 

“To His Excellency Secretary Hagerup 
“ I have the pleasure of announcing to you and to 
the Norwegian Government that the Expedition has 
carried out its plan, has traversed the unknown Polar 
Sea from north of the New Siberian Islands, and has 
explored the region north of Franz Josef Land as far as 
86° 14' N lat No land was seen north of 82° 

“ Lieutenant Johansen and I left the Frani and the 
other members of the Expedition on March 14th, 1895, 
in 84° N lat and 102° 27' E long We went northward 
to explore the sea north of the Frains course, and then 
came south to Franz Josef Land, whence the Wtiid- 
luard has now brought us 

“ I expect the Fi am to return this year 

“ Fridtjof Nansen 
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Tlicn, silently cincl unobserved, the ]Vindx<’a) d 'glided, 

with cok)urs ll) ing, into \birdo Mnven Before the nnehor 

was dioj)ped, 1 \\<is in a bo.it with Juh.insen on our w.u 

to the telegraph station W’e pul in ,ii the f]ua\, but 

thcie was still so much of our former pir.ilie.d .ijijiear- 

ance left that no one lecognised us , the) sc.ircel) looked 

at us. and the only being that look .in\ notice of the 

returned wanderers was .in intelligent cow, which slopjied 

m the middle of .i n.irrow street, .ind st.ired .it us in 

astonishment, as we tiled to ji.iss lh.it cow w.is so 

dchghtfull) summer) to look . t that 1 fell inclined to go 

* 

up .ind pal hci , I felt now ih.ii I re.ill) w.is m Norw.i) 
When 1 got to the lelegr.iph-sl.ition 1 l.iid ,i huge 
bundle down on the counter, .ind s.iul th.il it consisted 
of lelegi.ims th.il 1 should like to h.i\e sent .is soon 
as possible Iheie weie neail) .i hundred of them, 
one or two r.iihcr long, of .iboul .i ihous.md words 
each 

llie hc.id of the telegr.i])h office looked h.ird <ii me, 
and quietl) took uj) the bundle , but .is his eye fell 
upon the sign.ilure of the telegram ih.ii lay on the lop, 
his f.ice suddenly changed, he wheeled sh.irp round, 
and w^ent o\ ei lolhe I. id) clerk who w.is sitting .it the 
table When he .ig.un turned .ind came tow aids me his 
face Avas radiant, and he bade me a hearty w'elcome The 
telegrams should be despatched as quick!) as possible, he 
said , but It w'ould take several days and nights to get them 
all through And then the msliumcnt beg.in to tick and 

o o 
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tick, and to'send through the country and the world the 
news that two members of the Norwegian Polar Expedi- 
tion had returned safe and sound, and that I expected 
the Fram home m the course of the autumn I pitied 
the four young ladies m the telegraph office at Vardo , 
they had hard work of it during the following days 
Not only had all my telegrams to be despatched, but 
hundreds streamed m from the south — both to us and 
to people in the town, begging them to obtain informa- 
tion about us Amongst the first were telegrams to my 
wife, to the King of Norway, and to the Norwegian 
Government The last ran as follows — 

“To His Excellency Secretary Hagerup 
“ I have the pleasure of announcing to you and to 
the Norwegian Government that the Expedition has 
carried out its plan, has traversed the unknown Polar 
Sea from north of the New Siberian Islands, and has 
explored the region north of Franz Josef Land as far as 
86° 14' N lat No land was seen north of 82° 

“ Lieutenant Johansen and I left the Fram and the 
other members of the Expedition on March 14th, 1895, 
in 84° N lat and 102° 27' E long We went northward 
to explore the sea north of the Fram's course, and then 
•came south to Franz Josef Land, whence the Wind- 
ward has now brought us 

O 

“ I expect the Fram to return this year 

“ Fridtjof Nansen 
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As 1 was lcavin<f the iclc'^niph-office, the in.ina'^cr 
told me ihai m) friend Pioftssoi iMohii was in iIk town, 
slaying, he undei stood, .U the hf)lel SiraiiL^t that Mohn, 
<i man so mlim.iiely connected with the ( \peilition. 
shoukl be the first friend I was to meet' hXen while 
we were handin'^ m our ttlc^rams, the news of our 
arnv.d h.id be'>un to filter tlirouedt the town, .ind 
])eople were j^radiialK llockinc^ toLrether to see the 
two Polar be.irs who strode iliroutih th( streets to 
llic liotcl J rushed in and eiujinrcfl for Mohn Jlc 
w'as m his loom, number so and so, the\ told me, 
but he w.is takino his siest,i 1 had no respect for 
siestas <it th<it moment , 1 thundered at the door and 
tore It open dheie l.i) Mohn on the sof.i re.idmLC, 

with a loiifj^ P*P^ mouth lie started up <uid 

sirired fixedly, like ri m.idman, <it the kmi^ fii^ure siandinix 
on the threshold , his pijie fell to the 'ground, his f.ice 
tw'ilched, and then he buist out “ C.in it be tiue^ Is 
It P'ndtjof N.insen^’’ 1 believe he was .daiimtl about 
himself, thinkmjr he h.id seen <in .ipp.irition , but when 
he heard my w'cll-know'n voice, the te.irs came to his 
eyes, and cryinir, “Thank God, )ou're still ali\e'” he 
rushed into my arms 1 hen c.une Joh.insen’s turn 
It was a moment of wnld rejoicmo, and numbeiless were 
die questions asked and answ'ered on both sides As 
one thincr after another came into our heads, the 
questions lamed around without coherence <uk1 almost 
without meaning The wdiole thing seemed so incredible 
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that a long time passed before we e\en collected 
ourselves sufhcienil) to sit down, and I could tell him 
m a somewhat more connected fashion what expeiiences 
we had gone through during these three years But 
w'here was the Had we left her^ Where 

were the others ^ Was an) thing amiss ^ These questions 
poured forth with breathless anxiety, and it was no 
doubt the hardest thing of all to understand that there 
was nothing amiss, and yet that w^e had left our splendid 
ship But, little b) little, even that became compre- 
hensible , and then all was rejoicing, and champagne and 
cigars presently appeared on the scene Another 
acquaintance from the south was also in the hotel , he 
came m to speak to Mohn , but seeing that he had 
visitors, w^as on the point of going again Then he 
stopped, stared at us, discovered w'ho the visitors w'ere, 
and stood as though nailed to the spot , and then w e all 
drank to the Expedition and to Norw'ay It was clear 
that w'e must stop there that evening, and we sat the 
wrhole afternoon talking and talking wuthout a pause 
But meanwEile the wTole town had learnt the names of 
Its newdy-arnved guests, and when w^e looked out of the 
w mdow'' the street was full of people, and from all the 
hagstaffs over the towm, and from all the masts in the 
harbour, the Norw^egian flag waved in the evening 
sunshine And then came telegrams in torrents, all of 
them bringing good new s N ow^ all our troubles w^ere 

over Only the arrival of the Fravi w^as wanting to 
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complct''* , but ’’ l v lv(. quite at ea-e about her 

she v.oulf] soon turn up Tiie fir-.t thin;,^ ve haul to do 

nov that v.e v.cre fjn Xor.’etcian soil and rr/.dd look 
about us ,i little v-a-. to replenish our v,,ird,robe I'ut 
It v.as nov no joke to make our v a\ ihrouifh the streets 
and if VC vent into a shojj, it v.as ‘■oon o.crdov intc " 
peojjle 

Thus V. c' spent some ne. er-t''j-be-rori;otte.’i d.u. s m 

\'ard<t and the hf^spitaliix v iih v.hich v c met v as ku.ish 

and cordial After v.e had •’aid erood-bye to f>ur ho-ts 

on board the JFiit/^x^’ard and thanked them for all the 

findness the'\ h,id shov. n us, Captain Broun wenched 

anchor on the mornin;^ of Sunda), tlie i6th, to tto ^>n to 

Hammerfc'.t He v.anted to jjay his respects to my 

V. ife V ho V ,Ls to meet us there On Auej-ust 2 i>t 

Johan'.en and 1 .irrrffl at Hrunmerfe-^t E'env.here 

on the T. at peo{jie had greeted us v ith iloner-i and dattT 

and nov, rts v.e ‘tailed into its harbour, the northemmO't 

tov n in Xor”. at t\as in festal arrat from the ‘•ea to the 
> ^ 

hn^hest hill-topj and thousands of pe'')ple v ere afoot To 
mt surprise I also met h' re m\ old friend Sir George 
Baden-Pov.ell, v hose fine \acht the Olarin v.jls in the 
harbour He had just returned from a ten successful 
scientific e'-pedition to Xotata ZemKa v here he had 
been v. iih seteral Tnolish astronomers to obserte the 
solar eclipse of Auinjst qih With true Tnydiah hospi- 
tality , he placed his tacht entirelt at m\ disposal 
and I V, illin:ol\ accepted his generous mt nation 
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Sir Gcoi'^c l^.uU.11- Powell w.is one of the List people 
1 h.id seen in PnLjl.nul \\ hen we ji.iried — it w.is 
in the .nituinn of 1892 — he .isked me where we 
oiiiiht to he looked foi if we weie too loii'^ iiw.u I 
answered that it would he of little use to look for us — it 
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w'ould be like searchintr for .1 needle in a hay-stack He 
told me I must not think that people w^ould be content 
to sit still and do nothmif' In Emrland, at any rate, he 
w'assure that something w^ould be done — and w'here ought 
they to go^ “Well,” I replied, “I can scarcely think 
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of ain Ollier p]dcf: than J'ran/ Jos'.f Lan^l , for if tho 
Frani ;^o^s to iho bottom, or v, c arc ol;li;,'’^<'l to abanflon 
hor, v.o must come out that v a\ If die /''rain floe-) not 
^o tfj the bottom, and the drift is as I lielun < it to be, 
v.e shall reach the open se<i beiv een Spit/bf r;ff n and 
Greenlmrl ” Sir George nov, thoii^^ht that the time hafl 
come to lool: for us, aiul since he fouhl not rlo more for 
the jmesent. it v.,is his intenti«>n, aftfr h-iMni^f carricfl out 
his C'jiedition to Xo\a),i Zr mha, to skirt alon;^^ the ed;ff' 
of the lee, anrl see if he could not pick up an\ news of 
us 'I hen, just at the ri'^hi moment, v e mafle our 
appC/trance at Hammerfest In the e\enin;^e m\ wife 
arritefl, and ni) secretary, Christofersen , and after 
havm;^ atterulefl a brilliant fete that ni^fht b\ the 

town of Hamnurfe-st in our Ivinour ve took uji our 
fjuarters fjn boarfl the Ohnin, v, here the flays mjv 
jfhded ji)ist so smootlil) tlirit v.e scared} noticed the 
lapse of time Tclejframs of con^^^r.itukition, aiul testi- 
monies of ;fooduill and heart} rfjoiemtc, amverl m an 
unbroken stream from all quarters of the world 

But the F) ai)} ? J h.ifl telep^raidied confiflentl}' 
that I e jjccted her home this }ear, but v'h} hafl she 
not alreafly arrived ’ I be^fan more rind more to 
think over this, and the more I Crilculated all chances 
and possibilities, the more firml} wsis I convinced that 
she ou;fht to be* out of the ice* b} this time*, if nothing" 
had gone amiss. It v.ms strange that she v as not 
alreadv here, and I thouerht w'lth horror that if the 
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.luiuinn should pass wiLhoui news of her, the comino' 
winter and summer would he anythmij but pleasant 

Just as 1 had turned out on the morning’ of 
'\ugusi 20th. Sir George knocked at ni) door and 
s.ud there w.is a man there w'ho insisted on speaking 
to me I .inswered th.it 1 wasn’t dressed yet, but that 
1 woukl come immediatel) “Oh, that doesn’t matter,” 
said he come .is )ou <ire ” 1 was a little surprised at 

all this urgenci , .ind asked what it w<is all about He 
s.ud he did not know, but it was evidently something 
pressing I ne\ eriheless put on my clothes, and then 
went out into the saloon 'I'here stood a gentleman 
with .1 telegr.im m his h.ind, who introduced himself 
,is the he.ul of the telegraph office, .iiid said that he 
h.id a telegr.im to deliver to me which he thought w^ould 
interest me, so he had come wath it himself Somethino’ 

o 

that would interest me ^ There w'as only one thing left 
III the w'orld that could really interest me W ith trembling 
hands I tore open the telegram — 

“ Fridtjof Nansen 

“ From arrived m good condition All well on board. 
Shall start at once for Tromso Welcome home 

“ Otto Sverdrup ” 

I felt as if I should have choked, and all I could say was, 

“ The Fram has arrived ' ” Sir George, who was standing 
by, gave a great leap of joy , Johansen’s face was radiant , 
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Chi islofcrscn was (niiU. ovcnonic with ^dafincss , and 
ihcrc in ihc midsl of us stood the Ik rid of iIk 
I cle^i.iph office, enjo\in;r thi cffca lie li.id produrid 
In rill iiisl.uil I drislii d into ni) c.ihin to shout to iiu wife 
ih.it the I'hvu h.id .inivid , sIk u.is dress^'d .uid out in 
(.loiible (luirk tiiiK lUiL 1 < ouUl sc.iriel) heli(-\( it — it 
s((*in(d like a friiiy t.ik' I le.id tin tel(;fr.uii .ii^Min .uid 
ri'lriin hefoie I could .issure iinself th.it it was not ,ill .i 
drc.un , and then theie (.uiic .i str.in;,o:. serine h.ijipiness 
ovei 111) iiiiiid such .is I h.id ne\er known hefoic 

'1 hell w.is juhil.itioii on bo.ird .uul over .ill the h.irbour 
,tnd low’ll broiii the W'uuhKHird, whidi w. is just wei'^h- 
iiiLj anchor to priiedi us to '1 roinso, we lie.ird iin^ont; 
cheers for the* / tk;;/ . iiifl the Xorwij^ian ll.i^ We h.id 
intended to st.ut for J romso ih.il .ifti moon, but now we 
<Lgreed to get under w ( igh .is (juiekl) .is possibli , so as 
to tiy to overt. ike the /vv?;;/ .it Skj.irvo, which ki\ just 
on our loule I .itteiiipted to stop In i b\ ,i Kkgr.iin 
to Sverdrup, but it .ii lived too kite 

It WMs .1 lively breakf.ist we h.id th.it morning 
Joh.inseii .uid ! spoke of how* iiici edible it seemeil th.it 
w'e should soon press our comr.ides’ h.uids .ig.un Sir 
Geoigc WMS riliiiost beside himself with joy , e\er\ now 
.ind then he would sjniiig up from his eh.iir, thump the 
t.ible, and ery " d he J''uvu h.is .irrived ' 1 he /okw 

h.is really .irrived’” Iv.idy B.ideii- Powell w.is quietly 
h.ipjiy , she enjoyed oui joy 

'Pile nest d.iy we eiiteied '1 lomso h.irbour, ,md there 
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1 1\ lh» li'iil'; uid Iwo.ul .tiid \\( uhn-lt' iK ii It 

w 1'^ 4rinM 1 >' "-<1 1" nn ihu hti^h uul ihc hull 

v.t km \\ ‘-owe 11 Whin 1 1 .1 \\( •'■iw hi r sht w.is h.ilf 
built il in till 111’, iiiiw ‘hi lloUccl fn ( I\ .imi prnuilK on 
lilt blni SI 1. in \oi \M ”1111 w.Ut 1 s W I ”liili (1 .Tlon^sKli 
<,f h( r i hi iriwofihi ( Vu; .u ”rci i< il liu ”.iil.ini ship 
uiih thri L tinii s ihni. ICnqhsh chi_irs, .iml the Z'/t?/// 
rophi il wiih .1 null -folil \i)r\\(”i.in hurr.ih W l ilroppi il 
onr .inchor, .imi ilu m \t inomciu ihc O/ni id u.is bo.irclLcl 
b\ ihc Fidv \ siiiriK I rt w 

Ihc nil I till” which followcil I sh.ill not .iiicinpi to 
(kscribi I ilon'i think .iin of us km w .in\ ihm” clc.irl) . 
I \cc])i ill. It \\i were .ill io”(‘iheT .i”.un. — we were in 
Norw.u — mil the tNjieiliiion h.icl fulfillecl its t.isk 

riien we; set off together sonihw.irtl .ilonij the 
Norwe‘”i.in co.isi I'lrsi c.iine' the* iii”' I laaloiialaiid, 
ch.irierecl b\ the Go\ erninciit, then ihc/vt?/;/, liesny and 
slow, but so much the surer, .uid last the ele<j;ant Qtaria, 
with my wife and me on bo.ird — which was to take us to 
I'rondhjcm Wh.il a blessed sensation it was to sit in peace 
at last, <ind see others take the lead and pick out the way 

Wherever w'e passed, the heart of the Norwegian 
jieople w’ent out to us, from the steamers crow’ded 
w'lth holiday-making tow’iisfolk, and from the poorest 
fishing-boat that kiy alone among the skerries It 
seemed ,is if old Mother Norw'ay w'ere proud of us, 
as if she pressed us m a close and wMrm embrace, 
and thanked us for w^hat we had done. And wdiat was 
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It, after .ill ^ We Ii.'kI oiih done oiir dnt), v. e had 
simply accomplished tin t.isl: v e had imdertahen, and it 
was V, c V. ho owed her th.inl s for the ri'^ht to sail under 
hcT fia;;^- 1 rememher one mornnr^ in jiarticular It 

was m ]3ronosund — iIk mornini/ v..is still irre\ and chill 
w'hcn I wasc.dkd up — tin re vtn so m.ui) jieople who 
wanted to irreet us I w.is h.ilf .islcrp when 1 c.ime on 
deck d’ho whok sound w.is rrowckd with boats W’e 
had been p’oinet ^k)wl\ throuifh tin m, but now the 
I-Iaalon;alauil in front put on more speed, and v c too 
went a little quid er \ fisln rman, m his boat toiled .it 
the oars to kei j) up with us it w.is no e.asy work 
Then he shouted up to me 

“ You flon’t w.uit to bu} an\ fish, do )ou ^ ” 

‘‘ No, I don't think we do” 

" I sujijiose \ou c.in't tell me where Nansen is ^ Is he 
on bo.ird the Frani ^ 

No, I behe\e he’s on board this ship,” was the reph. 
“Oh, I w’onder if I couldn’t get on board ^ I’m so 
desperatel) anxious to see him ” 

“ It am hardly be done, I’m afraid , they haven’t time 
to stop now 

“ That’s a pit) I want to see the man himself” 

He went on rowang It became harder and harder to 
keep up, but he stared fixedly at me as I leant on the 
rail smiling, while Christoferscn stood laughing at my side 
“ Since you’re so anxious to sec the man himself, I 
may tell you that you see him now',” said I 
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•‘Is It you' Is It \ou' Didn’t I guess as much' 
Welcome home again ' ” 

And thereupon the fisherman dropj)cd his oars, stood 
up in his l)oat, and took off his c.ip As we went on 
through the sjilcndour of the morning, and I sat on the 
deck of the luxurious English jacht, and saw the beauti- 
ful b.irren co.ist stretching ahead m the sunshine, I 
realised to the full for the first time how near this land 
and this people la) to ni) heart If we had sent a single 
gleam of sunlight over their hv'cs, these three )''ears had 
not been w.isted 

This Non\i\, tin': Nonwj 
It IS dear to ns, so dcnr. 

And no people has a fairer land than this our homeland here 
Oh, the shepherding in spring. 

When the birds begin to sing. 

When the mounUain peak glitters and green grows the lea, 

And the turbulent river sweeps brown to the sea 

Whoso knows Norwa) must well understand 
How' her sons can suffer for such a land 

One felt all the vitality and vugour throbbing in this 
people, and saw as m a vosion its great and rich future, 
when all its prisoned forces shall be unfettered and set free 

Now one had returned to life, and it stretched before 
one full of light and hope Then came the evenings 
when the sun sank far out behind the blue sea, and the 
clear melancholy of autumn lay over the face of the 
waters It was too beautiful to believe in. A feeling of 
dread came over one , but the silhouette of a woman’s 
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form, staiidiii(r out a'^ainsl ilie ;^lov, of the o\cning sk\, 
"ave peace .ind securiU 

So v.e passed from town to to\\n, from fete to fete 
a.]on'^ the coast of Norv. ,i) It v.,is on Se])tem]>er 9th 
that the Fravi steamed uj) Christiania I'jord and met 
V. ith .1 reception sueh as a prince mi'^ht lt<i\c en\ied 
The stout old men-of-var, N01 dsljL 7 'ncn and E/ida, i\\l 
new and elegant Valhyjjc, and tlie nimble little torjiedo- 
boats, led the v.a) for us Stc.imborits sv. armed riround 
all black \Mth people There ^\ere llaj^s hii^h and lov. , 
salutes, hurrahs, waMnj^ of handkerchiefs and hats, 
radiant faces e\er\ where, the whole fjord one multi- 
tudinous welcome There las home, and the well-known 
strand before it, f^dittermir and smilint; in the sunshine 
Then steamers on ste.imers .le^am, shouts .ifter shouts 
and we all stood hat in hand bowin;,^ as the) cheered 

The whole of Peppervik was one mass of boats and 
people and flatus and wa\ing pennants Then the men- 
of-war saluted with thirteen guns apiece, and the old fort 
of Akershus followed with its thirteen peals of thunder, 
that echoed from the hills around 

In the evening I stood on the strand out by the fjord 
The echoes had died aw'ay, and the pine woods stood 
silent and dark around On the headland the last embers 
of a bonfire of w'elcome still smouldered and smoked, and 
the sea rippling at my feet seemed to whisper "Now 
you are at home ” The deep peace of the autumn 
evening sank beneficently over the wear)* spirit 
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I could noi bill rcc.ill iliat rainy morning in June when 
I Insi sel fool on this strand More than three years 
h.id p.isscd , we h.ul toiled and we had sowm, and now 
the h.inesi h.id come In nn heart I sobbed and wept 
forjo) and thankfulness 

The ice and the long moonlit polar nights, with all 
their \ earnmtr, seemed like a far-off dream from another 
world — .1 drc.un that had come and passed aw'ay But 
what would life be worth without its dreams ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

March 15TH to June 22nd, 1895. 

As far back as February 26th, Dr Nansen had officially 
informed the crew that after he left the ship I was to 
be chief officer of the expedition, and Lieutenant Scott- 
Hansen second in command Before starting, he handed 
me a letter, or set of instructions, which has been men- 
tioned earlier in the volume * 

The day after that on which the postscript to my 
instructions is dated, z ^ , on Thursday, March 14th, at 
II 30 a m , Dr Nansen and Johansen left the Fram and 
set forth on their sledge expedition We gave them a 
parting salute with flag, pennant, and guns Scott- 
Hansen, Hennksen, and Pettersen accompanied them as 
far as the first camping-place, 7 or 8 miles from the 
vessel, and returned the next day at 2 30 p m 


* pp 73 and 88, Vol II 
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In tlie 11^)011111,^ tlic) had helped to harness tlie dogs 
and pul them to the three sledges In the team of the 
last sledge there were " Ihirnet ” ,uid “ Pan,” who .dl the 
time had been mortal enemies 1 he\ beg.m to fight, 
and Hennlvsen had to gne “ Barnet” a good thrashing 
m order to part him from the other In consequence of 
this fight the last ic.uii was sumewhal behind in st.irtmg 
The other dogs were all the while hauling with all their 
iiiighi, <uid wlieii the thrashing scene w.is over, .ind the 
disturbers of the peace suddenly commenced to pull, the 
sledge started off faster than Johansen had calculated, 
and he w’as left behind and had to strike out well on his 
snow shoes Scott- Hansen and the others followed the 
sledging jiart) with their e)es until they looked like 
little black dots far. far aw a) on the boundless plain of 
ice Wbth a last sad lingering look after the two whom, 
perhaps, the) might newer see again, they put on their 
snowshoes and started on their journey back 

At the lime when the sledge expedition started the 
Fravi la) m 8^° 4' N lat and 102° E long The 
situation wsis briefi)'’ as follows — The vessel was ice- 
bound in about 25 feet of ice, with a slight list to 
starboard She had thus a layer of ice, several feet in 
thickness, underneath her keel Piled high against the 
vessel’s side, to port, along her entire length, there 

Little “Barnet,” who iveighed only 38 lbs, and was one of the 
smallest of the dogs, was a regular fighter, and, as a rule, the aggressor 
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extended from S S E to N N W , a pressure-ridge, 
reaching up to about the height of the rail on the half- 
deck aft and slanting slightly eastward from the ship 
At a distance of about 160 yards to the north-west there 
extended m the direction from south to north a long and 
fairly broad ice-mound, the so-called “ great hummock,” 
as much as 22 feet high in places Midway between 
the Fram and the “ great hummock ” there was a newly- 
formed open lane about 50 yards wide, while across her 
bow, at a distance of 50 yards, there was an old channel 
that had been closed up by the ice-pressure, but which 
opened later on m the spring 

Upon the “ great hummock,” which had been formed 
by the violent ice-pressure on January 27th, 1894, we 
had established our dep6t, on the slope looking towards 
the ship The depot, consisted of piled-up tin boxes 
containing provisions and other necessaries, and formed 
SIX or seven small mounds covered with sail-cloth 
Moreover our snowshoes and sledges were stored there 
Half-way between the vessel and the great hummock 
lay the petroleum-launch which, when the new channel 
or rift had opened right under her, had to be drawn a 
little way further out on to the ice Finally there was 
our forge This was situated about 30 yards off, a little 
abaft the port quarter, and was hewn out in the slope of 
the above-mentioned pressure-ridge, the roof being made 
of a quantity of spars over which blocks of ice were 
piled, with a layer of snow on the top, all frozen together 



bO AS to form .i com]:)<icl mass A tar))auhn served in 
place of a door 

Tlic first .incl most pressm;:^ uork winch we Inid to 
take in hand was to remo\e part of the hitjh jiressiire- 
nd^c on the })ort side I was .ifraid that if the icc- 
pressure continued the vessel mii^ht be forced down 
instead of upwards while she h.id so hi;^h a nd'^e of ice 
resting aj^amst the whole of her port side 'I he work 
was commenced by all hands on March 19th We had 
five sledi^cs, with a box on Ctich, .md each worked b) 
tw o men There were tw^o jiarties .it w ork simultaneous!) 
with one sledt^e each — forward, <ind tuo p.irties aft — 
w'orkin;^ lowsirds each other, while the fifth part) of two 
men with one sledge were cutlint( a ji.issai^e 13 feet 
w'lde, ri'^ht up to the middle of the vessel The la)er of 
ICC which WMS in this w.i) remo\ed from .ill alon;:^ the 
vessel’s side reached to double the hei'^ht of a man, 
except in the central passat^c, w’here it had previousl) 
been removed to a depth of about 3 ).irds, p.irtly in 
view of possible ice-pressure .i;r,unst this, the lowest 
part of the hull, and partly in order to clear the c^eingway, 
by which the dogs passed to and from the vessel 

The carting aw'ay of ice commenced on iMarch 19th, 
and concluded on the 27th The whole of the j>rcssure- 
ridgc on the port side wxis removed down to such a 
depth that two-and-a-half planks of the ship’s ice-skin 
were free All the time while this work was efointr on, 
the weather was fairly cold, the temperature dowm to 
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VS and — 10'' L (- ■'/> f and — |n’ I'ahi ) llou- 
c\ci, all passed off wc.ll and sncc( ssfulh . c\(tpl dial 
ScdU-l l.insLn was nnforinnau cnnuLih to h.i\c one of 
his hi'4; loi s fro/i n 

rin doctor .ind I wcic to-^cihei at the s.imc slcdt^c 
M\ dini\ s,i\s — “ lie .dwa)s suspected me* of benv^oui 
c*f leiniier, and 1 him ’ \s a matter of f.ict. it is m\ 
habit to dislike lalkmeT when I .im l)us\ wiihain work, 
while the rt\eis( is the case w iih the doctor As. accord- 
m '.4 to m\ custom, I kept silence, the doctor believed 
that 1 was m a hid humour, ,uul m the s.imc wav I 
fancied that he w.is m the sulks, because he .ibsl.uncd 
from challmi^ But the misundersiandin'^ was soon 
cleared up, .md we 1. niched hearlilv .it it 

As Dr N.insen’s <uid loh.insen's dep.irlurc .iffordcd an 
opportunity foi ,i more comfortable redistribution of 
quarters, 1 moved into N.insen’s cabin, after havmir packed 
m c.ases the effects he left behind, <ind stowed them avv'ay 
in the fore-hold Jacobsen, the mate, who was formerly 
qu.irtered with four of the crew in the lart^e cabin on the 
port-side, had my cabin allotted to him, and in the star- 
board cabin, vvdiere four men had been quartered, there 
were now only three The work-room, too, was restored 
to Its former honour and dignity The lamp-glasses of 
the oil-stove there had got broken m the course of the 
year Amundsen now replaced these with chimneys of 
tin, and fitted thin sheets of mica over the peepholes 
The stove having thus been repaired the work-room 
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bcc.inic the husiesi and most coinfnrlahle coinparlmcnl in 
the \\ hole vessel 

Aftei tlie Aaiious operations of shiflinLj and pntlinq; in 
oidei the thinos on bo.ud .ind in (he depot, oni ne\t 
c.iic was to cnsuic e.isy and coincnient access to ilie 
vessel b) constriictinti a pio[)er ^an<4waj aft, ctaisistine^ of 
two spais w’lth packinq-case pl.inks n.iiled between them, 
.ind a rope hand-i.ul attached 

When all this w.is done, we set to work at the lonq" 
<ind manifold pi cpanitioiis of e\ery kind for .1 sled'qe 
joiirnc} southwaid, in the event (which, as a mattei of 
fact, none of us considered likcl) ) of our being obliged to 
.ib.indon the/v^tw We constiiicted sledges and kayaks, 
sewed b.igs foi our stores, selected and weighed out 
pio\isions and other necess.uies, etc, etc This work 
kept us bus) foi a long tune 

In addition to all the othei things we had to proMde 
ouisebes with inoie snow shoes, .is we wcie sc.uitil)’’ 
supplied with them Snowshoes we h.ue, good 

stioag ones, at le.ist one pan to ever) m.in Ibit where 
w ei c the materials to come fi om ^ Thci e w .is no more 
W’ood fit foi making snow'shoes to be found on boaid 
It IS true th.u w’c h.id a huge piece of oak-tiinbci left 
available, but w^e weic in need of .1 suit.ible instiumcnt to 
split It with, as It could not be cut up w'lth the small saws 
w'C had on board. In oui dilemma Ave had lecouise to 
the icc-s.iAv Amundsen converted it (by filing it m .a 
diffeient way) into a np-satv , Bcnt/en m.ide h.indles 
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for ii .»ntl a*- M>on .is ii w.is n.uK, MoLfsi.ul aiul 
llinnksin comnunrfd lo s i\\ ilu hiMin of o.ik lo pieces 
\i fir^i ilu Work wiiu slowK, inosi of ilie lime hemi^ 
i.ilo n nj* with filing .uul sdnno iIk saw , bui irr.iclu.ill) 
u wini lu u< I iml on \pnl 6ih tin iimlier was cutup 
into -i\ p ui of MMul koinls for m ikiiio snowshnes, 
whirh W( u umporuilv dipostiitl m llie saloon lor 
tlrMiv^ \s 1 loiridtr C.inadi.in snow shoes superior lo 
\<irw(|Mui snow sho( s, wlun ii is ,i (juesiion of h.iulinj^ 
lu wiK lo uk d sltd^( s o\tr such .1 rouoh .ind uneven 
surf.u t as is jircsinud h\ Polar ice. I direcled .Moosiacl 
to m iki un C.in.uh.in pairs of in.iple-woocl. of which 
we h.ul a (iu.uUii\ on ho.ird Insie.ul of the neilintj 
of reindt, er-skin, we stretched s.ul-cloth o\ er the fr.imes 
'Plus did the s.une sen ice .is network, while it h.id the 
.uh.ini.i'^e of beino e.isier io repair Wbih the snow- 
shoes which we had we undertook frequent excursions, 
more ]).u iicukirl) Scott- Idansen and mjself While out 
on one of these trips, on which Amundsen. Nordahl, and 
Peiiersen .ilso accompanied us, 3 miles w^est of the vessel 
we c.ime across a lart^e hummock, wdiich we named 
'' Lovunden,” on .iccount of its resemblance to the island 
“ Lovunden," off the coast of Hcli^eland This hum- 
mock presented very good snowshoeing slopes and w'e 
practised there to our heart’s content 

On May ist we had finished the snowshoes intended 
for daily use, and I gave orders that, henceforth, daily 
snow'shoe trips should be made by all hands from 
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1 1 a m till 1 pm if the \\cathcr A\as t^ood These 
snow shoe runs were to e\er)bod\’s taste, and were 
necessar)', not only in order to afford brisk exercise in 
the open air, but also m order to impart to those 
who were less accustomed to snow shoes, a sufficient 
det^ree of skill in the event of our having to abandon the 
Fi am 

While the removal of the rideje was proceeding, there 
continued to be a good deal of disturbance in the ice 
Twenty vards from the vessel a new lane was formed 
running parallel to the old one between us from the 
depot , and in addition to this a number of larger or 
smaller cracks had opened in all directions A little 
later on. during the time from April nth to May 9th. 
there was on the whole considerable disturbance in the 
ice. vv ith sev eral v lolent pressures in the lanes around the 
v’essel On the first-mentioned dav. m the evening, 
Scott- Hansen and I took a snow shoe trip towards the 
north-east, along the new channel between the vessel 
and the dep6t On our way back pressure set in m 
the channel, and we had an opportunity of witnessing 
a “screwing” such as I had never seen equalled First 
there was quite a narovv channel, running parallel to the 
principal channel, which was covered over with young 
ice about 2 feet thick Thereupon a larger channel 
opened just beyond the first and running alongside it 
During the pressure which then followed, the edges 
crashed against each other with such violence as to 
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force the ice down, so that we frequently saw it from 
3 to 4 fathoms deep under water 

Newly-frozen sea-ice is marvellously elastic, and wnll 
bend to an astonishing degree without breaking In 
another place w e saw how' the new' ice had bulged up in 
large wave-like eminences, without breaking 

On May 5th the w'lde lane aft W'as jammed up by ice- 
pressure, and in its stead a rift was formed m the ice on 
the port side about 100 yards from us, and approximately 
parallel to the ship Thus we now' lay m an altered 
position, inasmuch as the Fra^n was no longer connected 
w ith and dependent on one solid and continuous ice-field, 
but separated from it by more or less open channels and 
attached to a large floe which was daily decreasing in 
size as new' cracks w ere formed 

The principal channel aft of the vessel continued to 
open out dunng the latter part of April, and on the 29th 
had become verj' w'lde It extended north as far as the 
eye could reach, and w'as conspicuous, moreover, by 
reason of the dark reflection w'hich seemed to hover 
above it in the sky It probably attained its maximum 
w'ldth on May ist, w'hen Scott-Hansen and I measured 
It and found that just astern of the vessel it w'as 975 
yards, and further north over 1,500 yards (1,432 metres) 
in width Had the Fram been loose at the time I 
should have gone north m the channel as far as possible, 
but this was not to be thought of, seeing how the ship 
had been raised up on, and walled in by, the ice 
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Xo Jater than Ma) 2nd the [jrinciptd channel closed 
up attain The mate, Xordah! and Amundsen v ho 
just then happened to be out on a snov/shoe trip 
south alontf the channel v,ere eje-v, Itnessca of the 
jamming of the ice, v,hich the} described ?es having been 
a grand sight. The fresh south-easter!} vind had 
imparted a considerable impetus to the ice, and uhen the 
edges of the ice approached oich other v. ith considerable 
elocity and force, tv. o large jjrojecting tongurs first 
came into collision v.jtb a cnesh like thunder, and in a 
moment v.ere forced up in a hummock about 20 feet 
high, only to collap^se soon after, and disappear v.ith 
equal suddenness under the edge of the ice. Wherever 
the ice v.as not forced up into the air, the one ice-edge 
v.ould slide o\er or under the other, v.hile all the 
projecting tongues and blocks of ice v ere crushed to 
thousands of fragments v.hich filled up, pretty c'. enly 
any small cre\ices still remaining of v.hat had before 
been such a might} opening 

Our drift tov.ards the north during the first month, 
v.as almost nil. For instance, on April 19th v,e had 
not advanced more than 4 minutes of latitude (about 
4 milesj, to the north Xor did v, e dnft much to the 
v.-est in the same period Later on v, e made better 
headway, but not, by a long v.a}, as much as in 1S94. 
On May 23rd I v, rote in the Journal as follov.s, “We 
are all very anxious to see v.hat v. ill be the nett result of 
our spring drift If ve could reach 60“^ E long, by the 
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On Ma\ i.iih, PeUersen loUl us ihai he had seen a ^\l■nte 
bud. as he ihoue;lu .ui icc-'^aill, ll\ in<^ westward On the 
22nd MoLjsi.ul s.iw .1 snow -I)unun<4. which circled round 
the \essel, and after this the harbint,rcrs of sprintj became 
d.ul\ moie numeious 

Our hiintine^ b.ii^s, however, were \er) scant) It was 
not until lune lOlh that we secured the first ‘j^ame, when 
the doctor succeeded in shootint^ a fulmar and a kittiwake 
{Lai /i tdaefy/tt'') True, he pref.iced these exploits by 
sundr\ misses, but in the end he managed to hit the 
birds, and “all’s well th.it ends well” As regards the 
fulm.ir It was an excitins^ chase, .is it had onl)' been 
w mired, and took refuire m the open channel Pettersen 
was the first to iro after it, followed by Amundsen, the 
Doctor, Scott-Hansen, and the wdiole pack of dogs, and 
at last they managed to secure it 

After this, it w'as a matter of daily occurrence to see 
birds quite near, and m order to be better able to secure 
them, and seals to boot, w^e moored our sealmg-boat in 
the open channel This w^as equipped wnth a sail, and 
with ballast composed of some of the castings from the 
wmd-mill, wdiich we had been obliged to take down , and 
the very first evening after the boat had been put on the 
water, Scott-Hansen, Hennksen, and Bentzen w^ent 
for a sail m the channel The dogs seized this occasion 
to take some capital exercise They took it into their 
heads to follow^ the boat along the edge of the channel, 
backw'ards and forwards as the boat tacked , it tvas stiff 
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invariably of short duration This settled calm weather 
at last became quite a trial to us, as it contributed m a 
i^reat measure to increase the dreariness and monotony 
of the scene aiound us, and had a depressing effect on 
our spirits Matters improved a little towards the end 
of May, when for a time we had a fresh westerly breeze 
To be sure this was a contrary wind, but it was, at any 
rate, a little change On June 8th the wnnd veered 
round to the east again, and now^ increased m strength, 
so that on Sunday, the 9th, w^e had half a gale 
from the E S E , w’lth a velocity of 33 feet per second, 
being the strongest fair wmid w^e had had for a long 
time 

It w^as astonishing wdiat a change a single day of fair 
wind would w'ork m the spirits of all on board Those 
who previously moved about dreamily and listlessly, now 
awakened to fresh courage and enterprise Every face 
beamed with satisfaction Previously our daily inter- 
course consisted of the monosyllables, “ Yes ” and “ No ” , 
now we w^ere brimming o\ er with jokes and fun from 
morning to night , laughter and song, and lively chat was 
heard all around And with our spirits rose our hopes for 
a favourable drift The chart was brought out again and 
again, and the forecasts made were apt to be sanguine 
enough "If the wind keeps long in this quarter we 
shall be at such and such a spot on such and such a day 
It IS as clear as daylight we shall be home some time m 
the autumn of 1896 Just see how we have drifted up 
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lo now, and ihc fuiilicr we ljcL west die faslci w( shall 
1^0." <ind so forth 

'i'hc cold which in the middle of iM.irch did not e\ee( tl 
— 40'^ C, kejit stc.idiiy at fioin — 30^' C {—22 h' ) to 
— 25 C ( — 13'^ h' ) diirin'4 A])iil, hut it decre.isr d at 
a comjiar.itively r.ipid r.ite 111 M.i), so th.it hy about 
the middle of the month the thermometer reLCistered 
— 14°, and 111 the hitter p.iit onl} — 6 "' On June 3rd 
—so fai the wsirmest day — <i lai^e pond of water had 
foimed close lo the vessel, althou^^-h the hiq'hest tem- 
perature att.uned th.it d.iy w.is —2^, and the we.ither 
w'as o\'crcast 

On June 5th the thermometer foi the first time stood 
above free/mj^-pomt, vi/ , .it -j-o 2" It then fell .ii^ain 
for a few days, '40111}^ down to —6°, but on the 1 ith it 
lose a^ain to about 2” above frec/i 114-110111 1, and so on 

I'he amount of atmospheiic moisliire deposited duriii4 
die .ibovc-mcntioned ]iciiod wms most insi^nific.int onl) 
a very slight snow-fall now and then Howeter. Thurs- 
day, June 6th, w.is an exception The wind, which for 


■*' On April 1 8th, when the doctor and I were out looking for .a 
suitable piece of ice for determining the specific gr.sMt) of the icc, \sc 
observed a rem.arkable drop of water hanging under a projecting corner 
of a large block of ice, reared iij) high by pressure There it hung, in 
the shade, quivering in the fresh bree/e, allhough the thermometer 
registered about — 23° of frost “That must be \erj salt," I s.iid, and 
tasted it — “Idiewl” It w.as salt in lery truth — rank salt, like the 
strongest brine. 
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severed cl<i) s had been Idow ing from the south and w est, 
\eercd round to the nortli-west during the night, and at 
S a m next morning it changed to the north, blowing a 
fresh bree/e, with an exceptionally heavy snowfall 

\\’'e saw' the midnight-sun for the first time during the 
night of April 2nd 

One of the scientific tasks of the expedition was to 
investigate the depth of the Polar Sea Our lines, which 
were w'eak and not ver) suitable for this purpose, were 
soon so w'orn by friction, corrosion, oxidation, etc , that 
w'c were compelled not onl) to use them most cautiously, 
but also to limit the number of soundings far more than 
w'as desirable It sometimes happened that the line 
would break w'hilc being hauled in, so that a good deal 
of It W'as lost 

The first sounding after the departure of Dr Nansen 
and Johansen was taken on April 23rd We thought 
we should be able to lower away down to 3,000 metres 
(1,625 fathoms) in one run, but as the line commenced to 
slacken at 1,900 metres (1,029 fathoms) w'e thought W'e 
had touched bottom and hauled the line up again As it 
appeared that the line had not reached the bottom, we 
now let dow'n 3,000 metres of line (1,625 fathoms), but m 
doing so we lost about 900 metres of line (487 fathoms) 
Accordingly I assumed that we had touched ground at 
2,100 metres (1,138 fathoms), and I therefore lowered 
the line to that depth without touching bottom The 
next day we took new soundings at depths of 2,100, 
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2300 2500 .uicl ;,ooo metres rc'-pecu\eK (i 137 1,245 
^ o53 '-ntl 1 625 r.ithoms). but all without touching 
bottom On the third da\, Apnl 25th, v.e sounded first 
at 3 GOO metres ,ind then at 3 2C-o metres (i 625 and 1 733 
fathoms) without touching bottom The steel-line bem'4 
too short V c had to lengthen it v ith a hemp-lmc and 
now went down to 3 aoo metres (i S41 fathoms) While 
hauhnix up we pcrceii. ed that the line broke and found 
that in addition to the 10 fathoms lemrth of hemp-line 
we had lost about 275 fathoms of steel-linc We then 
stopped iakin‘4 soundings till JuK 22nd as the hemp- 
lines were so badly worn that we dared not \enmre to 
use them acram until milder weather set in 

Wind and weather were of course a iaiourite topic 
on board the Fiani especially in connection v ith our 
dnft. As Is but nt^ht and proper, we had a weather 
prophet on board to wit Petterscn His speciality wa^- 
to predict fair wind and in thi-. respect he was untiniv^, 
although his predictions were b\ no means in\ariabl\ 
fulfilled But he a^so posed as a prophet m other 
departments and nothingf seemed to deliq-ht him more 
than the offer of a bet with him on his predictions If 
he won he was beamintj with ’rood humour for davs at a 
stretch and if he lost he often knew how to shroud both 
his forecast and the result in oracular m) sten.- and dark- 
ness so that both parties appeared to be nu-ht At time^. 
as already hinted he was unlucky and then he was merci- 
lesdy chafted . but at other times he would ha\e a run 
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of astoLindino luck, and ihcn his courage ^^ould rise to 
such an extent that he was read)' to prophecy and bet 
about anything 

Among his great misfoi tunes was a bet made with the 
mate on May 4th that we should have land m sight by 
the end of October And on May 24th he made a bet 
\\ith Nordahl that by Monday night (the 27th) we 
should be at 80° E long Needless to say we all 
wished that his inci edible predictions might come true, 
but alas > the miracle did not happen, for it was not until 
June 27th that the Pram passed the 80th degree of 
longitude 

During the later part of Ma)' the sun and the spring 
weather commenced to disperse the layer of snow around 
the vessel to such an extent as to make quite a little 
pond of snow water on the ice forward As at that part 
especially, but also all along the side of the vessel, the 
snow was full of soot, refuse, and the clearings from the 
kennels, it was greatly to be feared that an injurious, or 
at any rate, obnoxious smell might arise, and if, besides 
this, as was the case last year, a pond should form round 
the vessel, the water m it would be too impure to be used 
m flushing the deck I theiefore set all hands to work 
to cart away the snow from the starboard side — a job 
which took about two days 

The setting m of spring now kept us busy with 
various things for some time, both on board and on the 
ice One of the first things to be done was to bring our 

o o 
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depot Scifel) on botucl, ns Inncs and rifts ^\cre now 
formino niorc ficqucnlly in the ice, and some of the 
tj^oods in the depot would not beai exposure to damp 

The action of the sun’s i.i\s on the awmntr or tent 
soon became so stroiv^ ih.it the snow underneath the 
boats and on the davits bey^.m to melt All snow and 
ice had therefore to be removed or sciaped away not 
only under the .iwmn!^ but also under the boats, on the 
deck-house, in the passai^e on the starboard side, in the 
holds and w^here\er else it w.is necessary In the after- 
hold there w^as much more ice now than last winter, 
probably owang to the fact that we had kept the saloon 
much w’^armer this wunter than before 

In the saloon, the librarx and the cabins we had 
a thorough “spring cleaning” This was very badly 
needed, as the ceilings, walls, and all the furniture and 
fittings, m the course of the long Polar night, had got 
covered wuth a thick gnmy-looking coating composed of 
soot, grease, smoke, dust and other ingredients 

I myself took m hand the paintings m the saloon and 
in my owm cabin, wduch little by little had assumed the 
same dusky ground tint as their surroundings, and on 
the whole looked rather enigmatic By dint of much 
labour, and the application of a liberal supply of soap 
and water, I succeeded in restoring them to something 
like their pristine beauty 

We finished our general clean-up on Whitsun Eve. 
June 1st, and thus spent a leally comfortable Whitsun- 
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tide with buttei-poii idge foi supper, and a few^ extra 
delicacies afterw ards 

After Whitsuntide, we again took in hand various 
things lequired in view of the season, and of the 
possibility that the Fravt might get afloat in the course 
of the summer On the great hummock w^ere many 
things I thought might be left there for the present , 
for instance, the greater part of our dogs’ food The 
cases containing this w'ere piled up to four different 
heights so as to form a sloping roof off which the water 
could easily run, and I had the wfliole co^ ered over wnth 
tarpaulin 'I he long-boat on the port side, wTich I 
proposed to lea\ e on the ice till the wnnter, w^as 
deposited m a safe place about 50 yards from the ship, 
and provided w'lth sails, rigging, oars, and a full equip- 
ment, ready for any emergency 

The scraping aw^ay of the ice m the holds and on the 
half-deck w^as finished on June 12th We tried to cut 
the steam-pipe aft (the pipe for rinse-water) out of the 
ice, but had to abandon the attempt One end of this 
pipe had been resting ever since last year on the ice, and 
It w^as now so deeply frozen m that we could not release 
It We cut a hole all round it 4 feet deep, but the hole 
quickly filled with water, so w^e left it to the summer 
heat to thaw the pipe loose 

So much water commenced to accumulate in the 
engine-room about this time that we had to bale out 
considerable quantities — certainly 130 gallons per day 
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Wc rii first ihoutchi ihrit the \satcr \sas jjnjtlucccl by 
the tliawin;^ of the ice on Ijoarcl, but it subsequenth 
ajipcarccl th<it it was maiiil} due to Ic.ikac^cs, v hich 
probabl) ,irosc from tlic fact ihrit icf formin;^ in the 
different lasers of tlie sliip’s skin forcetl the plankmi^ 
somewhat aprirt 

The slate of licalth continued excellent, and the 
doctor had virtiudh nothing to df) m his profession.il 
capacity In the wa\ of “casualties” there were onl) a 
few of the most trifling nature, such ,is a frozen big toe, 
a. little skin-chafing here and there, a sore e)e or two, 
that w'as all However, we led a \er) regular life, with 
the 24 hours suitably distributed between work, exercise, 
and rest Wc slept well and fed well, and so we were 
very^ little concerned at the fact that when being weighed 
on i\Iay 7th we were found to h.i\e lost llesh .How- 
c\er, the falling off was not great , the aggregate weight 
of the whole party was barely 8 lbs less th.in the month 
before 

There w^as, however, one complaint that we suffered 
from, a contagious one, though not of a dangerous 
nature It became a fashion, or, if you like, a fashionable 
complaint, on board the Fram, to sha\ e one’s head It 
was said that an infallible method of producing a more 
luxuriant growth of hair was to shave aw'ay the little hair 
that still adorned the head of the patient Juell first 
started it, and then a regular mania set m, the others 
following his example one by one, with the exception of 
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iiuscir .mil niic 01 iwo more Like .1 cautious general, I 
lirsi w.ulcd .1 while to see whether the expected harvest 
spiouied on ni\ comr.vdes’ sh.uen polls , and as the hair 
ilul not s( ein to grow .ui) stionger than before, I pre- 
ferred .1 ricipi oidered b) the doctor, \i/, to wash the 
he.ul d.uK with soft so.ip .md subsequentl) rub in an 
omiinent I o m.ike this iie.uinent more effectual, how- 
i\i r .md 1(1 the oiiumeiu get .it the sc.dp. I follow'ed the 
ev.unpk of the others .md sh.ned ni) he.id several times 
Person. dl) 1 do not behe\ e th.it the process did any good, 
but Petiei sen w.is of a different opinion “ The deuce 
i.ike me. s.ud he. one d.i) afterw.irds when cutting my 
h.iir. ‘ if the C.ipi.un h.isn’t got some jolly strong bristles 
on his crown after th.it tie.itment " 

^I<i\ 17th brought the finest weather that could be 
im.igined A cle.ir, bright sk\ , d.i//hng sunshine, 10° to 

I of cold ,md .m almost perfect calm The sun, wduch 
at this time of the ) e.ir never sets throughout the 
24 hours, w’.is .ilre.idy high m the heavens, when at 
8 nin wc weie .iw.ikencd b) the firing of a gun and 
b) jO)ous str.uns on the organ We jumped into our 
clothes more speedily than usual, swallowed our break- 
fast, .ind w'lth the liveliest expectation prepared for 
wdiat was m store, for the “Festival Committee” had 
been very busy the previous day Punctually at 

I I o clock the various corporations assembled under 
their flags and insignia, and w^ere assigned their position 
m the grand procession I marched at the head with the 
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Non\ei,nan lla-^ Xe\t came Scott- Hansen v.ith the 
J'ranis jjcnnant and then follov, ed Ho^^stad v ith the 
Ijannerofthe Metcoroloi^ical Department, richly bedeckerl 
v.tth “c\ clonic centres" and “ prosj)ects of fair weather 
He v.Jus seated on a ho\ co\ered with bearskin placed on 
a sled'^e drawn by se\en do:^s, the banner wa\ing behind 
him on a pole ri;f;^ed as a mast Amundsen was X'o 4, 
bearin'^ a demonstration banner in ra\our of ‘‘the 
Pure Flag,” and he was followed b) his esquiree Xordahl, 
on snow shoes with a spear m his hand and a rifle slung 
on his back The flag showed on the red ground 
a picture of an old Xorwegian warrior breaking his spear 
o\er his knee, with the inscription “ Onward, Onward. 
[Fram Fram'])e Xorsemen' Your own flag in \ our 
own land What we do we do for Xorwa\ ’ Fifth in 
the procession came the mate, with the Xorwegian Arms 
on a red background and si\th was Pettersen with the 
flag of the Mechanical Department Last came the 
“ Band ” represented b\ Bent/en w ith an accordion 
The procession was followed by the public dressed in 
their best, \iz, the Doctor, Juell, and Hennksen m 
picturesque confusion 

To the wav me; of banners and strains of music the 
procession wended its way past the corner of the 
Univ'ersit) (viz the Fravi) down “ Karl Johan’s Street” 
and “Church Street” (a road laid out by Scott-Hansen 
for the occasion across the rift in front and the pressure- 
ridge) past Engebret’s (the depot on the ice) and then 
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wiicclcd lound to the "Fortification Parade,”’" viz, the 
top of the i^reat liummock, where it stopped and faced 
round w ith erect 

There 1 called foi cheers in honour of the festive 
occ.ision, in 1 espouse to which there rose a ninefold 
hurrah from the densch -packed multitude 

At ex.ictl) 12 o’clock the official salute of May 17th 
was fired from our bii^ bow <j^uns Then came a splendid 
b.inquet , the Doctor had contributed a bottle of aqua 
\ itn. ,ind e\ or) man had a bottle of (genuine Crown Malt 
E\tract, from the " Ro\al Brewery” m Copenhagen 
W hen the roast was served Scott- Hansen proposed 
the health of our dear ones at home and of our tw'^o 
absent comrades, who he hoped might achieve the task 
the) had set themselves and return home safely This 
toast w^as accomprinied b) a salute of tw^o guns 

At 4 p m a great popular festival w'as held on the ice 
The place w'as prettily decorated with flags and other 
emblems, and the programme offered a rich variety of 
entertainments There w^as rope dancing, g)minastics, 
shooting at running hares, and many other items The 
public w^ere m a highly festive mood throughout and 
vigorously applauded the artists in all their performances 
After a supper which was not far behind the dinner m 
excellence, we gathered at nig-ht in the saloon around 

o o 


These 'ire ^^ell known localities in Christiania — Engebret’s being a 
restaurant 
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a ‘-teamin'^ hov 1 of punch I he Dcctcr c.mici locd 
applause proj)o-:>ed the health of the oriranislnir 
committee and 1 proposed the /'ram After this \.e 
kept It up in the merriest and most cordial spirit until 
far into the nn^ht 
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We were quite anxious to try the new apparatus, and 
therefore kept a sharp look-out for the whales One or 
two were seen occasionally in the channel, but they 
disappeared asrain so quickly that we had no time to 
pursue them On the evening of July 2nd we had the 
prospect of a jrood hunt The lane swarmed with 
whales, and we quickly started out with the boat in 
pursuit But this time, too, they were so shy that we 
could not get at them One of them remained some 
time in a small channel, which was so narrow that we 
could throw across it We attempted to steal on him 
along the edge, but as soon as we had got within a short 
distance of him he took alarm, and swam out into the 
large channel, where he remained rolling about, turning 
over on his back for some four or five minutes at a time 
with his head above water, puffing aw'ay, and positively 
jeering at us When at length we had wearily worked 
our way back again to the large channel, intending to 
assist him a little m his performances — pop, away he 
went 

Some days later we again received a visit from a 
troupe of these comedians m another channel newly 
formed m close proximity to the vessel Three of them 
had long, heavy tusks, which they now showed high 
above the water, and then used to scratch their female 
friends on the back with. We immediately prepared 
ourselves with rifles and harpoons, and ran towards the 
channel as fast as our legs would carry us But before 
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we trot ilicie the be.isis h.id Heel It was of no use 
irNinjr to '^ei within ranj^rc of tlicsc shy creatures, so, 
after th.ii. .IS .1 rule, w’c allowed them to remain 
unmolested 

Once, how ewer, during the spring of 1896. we w'ere 
nc.ir c.itchmg <i narwh.il I h.ad been out fowding, and 
was just busiK talsing out of the boat the birds I had 
shot, when suddenly .i narwh.d appeared m the channel 
close to our usu.d l.mdmg-pl.ice, where the harpoon w'lth 
the line .Ul.iched l.u iead\ for immediate use I quickly 
seized the h.irpoon, but the coil of line w'as too short, 
,uk1 when I h.id got this right the w'hale di\ed below the 
w.itcr, just .Ls I w.as rc.idy to harpoon him 

An occ.Lsional l.irge seal [P/ioca barbata) also appeared 
at this time , we ch.ased them sometimes, but without 
success , they w^ere too shy 

With the fowling our luck w'as better, and so early as 
J une 7th w'e shot so many black guillemots, gulls, fulmars, 
and little auks, that w^e partook on that day of our first meal 
of fresh meat during the year The flesh of these birds 
is not, as a rule, valued very much, but we ate it with 
ravenous appetite, and found that it had an excellent 
flavour — better than the tenderest young ptarmigan 

One day three gulls appeared, and settled down at 
some distance from the vessel Pettersen fired twice at 
them and missed, they meanwhile resting calmly on the 
snow, and regarding him with intense admiration Finally 
they flew away, accompanied by sundry blessings from 
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the hunter who was exasperated at his ' mishap.’ as he 
called It The e)e- witnesses of the bombardment had 
another idea of the " mishap,” and many were the jokes 
that rained down upon the fellow when he returned 
emptv -handed 

Howe\er, Pettersen soon became an ardent sports- 
man, and declared that one of the first things he would 
do when he returned home would be to bu\ a fowling- 
piece. He appeared to hate some talent as a marks- 
man, thoui^h he had hardly e\ er fired a shot before he 
came on board the Fi'a 7)2 Like all beginners, he had to 
put up with a good many misses before he got so far as to 
hit his mark But practice makes perfect ; and one fine 
day he began to w in our respect as a marksman, for he 
actualh hit a bird on the wintf But then came asucces- 
Sion of “ mishaps ” for some time, and he lost faith in 
his power of killing his g'ame on the wing, and sought 
less ambitious outlets for his skill Loner afterw'ards the 
real cause of his many bad shots came to light A wag, 
who thought that Pettersen was doing too much execu- 
tion among the game, had quietly re-loaded his cartridges 
so that Pettersen had all the time been shooting with salt 
instead of lead, and that, of course, would make a little 
difference 

Besides the animals named, it appears that Greenland 
sharks are also found in these latitudes One day 
Henriksen went to remove the blubber from some bear- 
skins, which he had had hanging out in the channel for a 
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week or so, he found that the iwo smallest skins had 
l)een nearly de\'ouicd, so that only a few' shreds w'ere 
left It could h.irdl) have been any other animal than 
the Greenl.ind shark which had pla) ed us this trick 
We pul out ,i bi<^ hook wnth a piece of blubber on it. 
to ir) if we could catch one of the thieves, but it w'as of 
no use 

One day in the beLjinnin'4 of August the mate and 
Mogsiad were out upon the ice tr) mg to find the keel of 
the petroleum l.uinch, which had been forgotten They 
s.ud ih.it the) had seen fresh tracks of a bear, which had 
been trotting about the great hummock It w'as now 
almost a \c.u since we last had a bear in our neighbour- 
hood and we felt, therefore, much elated at the prospect 
of a welcome change m our bill of fare For a long 
time, howe\er, we had nothing but the prospect Tiue, 
Mogstad saw' a bear at the large hummock, but, as 
It w'as far off to begin wnth, and going rapidly further, it 
w'as not pursued Almost half-a-year elapsed before 
another bear paid us a visit — it was not till February 
aSth, 1896 

As I said before, the Frani had, ever since the first 
week in May, been fast imbedded in a large floe of ice, 
which daily diminished in extent Cracks were con- 
stantly formed in all directions, and new lanes were 
opened, often only to close up again in a few hours 
When the edges of the ice crashed against each other 
with their tremendous force, all the projecting points 
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were broken off, forming smaller floes, and pushed o\ er 
and under each other, or piled up into large or small 
hummocks, ^^hlch would collapse again when the pressure 
ceased, and break off large floes in their fall In con- 
sequence of these icpeated disturbances the cracks in our 
floe constantl) increased, particularly after a \ ery i lolent 
pressure on July 14th, when rifts and channels were 
formed right through the old pressurc-ridgc to port, and 
close up to the side of the \ csscl, so tliat it appeared for 
a time as if the Frain would soon slip down into the 
w’^ater For the time being, howercr, she remained m 
her old berth, but frequently \ eered round to different 
points of the compass during all these disturbances in the 
ice The great hummock, which constantb increased 
Its distance from the vessel, also drifted \ er\ irregularly, 
so that It was at one time abeam, at another right ahead 
On July 27th there was a disturbance m the ice such 
as we had not experienced since we got fast Wide 
lanes were formed in ayoxy direction, and the floe upon 
which the smith’s forge was placed danced round m an 
incessant whirl, making us fear we might lose the whole 
apparatus at any moment Scott-Hansen and Bentzen, 
who w^ere just about to have a sail m the fresh breeze, 
undertook to transport the forge and all its belongings to 
the floe on which we were lying They took tw’o men to 
help them, and succeeded, with great difficulty, in saMng 
the things At the same time there w^as a violent 
disturbance in the water around the vessel She turned 
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round with the floe, so that she rapidly came to head 
W half S , instead of N E All hands were busy 
getting back into the ship all the things which had 
been placed upon the floes, and this was successfully 
accomplished, although it was no trifling labour, and not 
without danger to the boats owing to the strong breeze 
and the violent working of the floes and blocks of ice 
1 he floe with the rums of the forge was slowly bearing 
away in the same direction as the large hummock, 
and served for some time as a kind of beacon for us 
Indeed, m the distance it looked like one, crowned as 
it was on Its summit with a dark skull-cap, a huge iron 
kettle, which lay there bottom upwards The kettle 
was originally bought by Trontheim, and came on 
board at Khabarova together with the dogs He had 
used It on the trip through Siberia for cooking the 
food for the dogs W e used to keep blubber and 
other dogs’ food in it In the course of its long 
service the rust had eaten holes in the bottom and it 
was therefore cashiered, and thrown away upon the 
pressure-ridge close to the smithy It now served, as 
I have said, as a beacon, and is perhaps to-day drifting 
about m the Polar Sea m that capacity — unless it has 
been found and taken possession of by some Eskimo 
housewife on the east coast of Greenland 

As the sun and mild weather brought their influence 
to bear upon the surface of the ice and the snow, the 
vessel rose daily higher and higher above the ice, so 
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that by July 23rcl, v.c had three and a half planks of 
the grecnheart ice-hidc clear on the port side and ten 
planks to starboard In the evenings of August 8th 
our doe cracked on the port, and the Fram altered 
her list from 7' to port to i 5'"' starboard side, v, ith 
respecti\ely four and two planks of the ice-hide cle^ir, 
and ele^'en bow irons clear forward 

I feared that the small doe in which we were now 
embedfled might drift off <'lowm the channel if the ice 
slackened any more, and I therefore ordered the mate to 
moor the vessel to the main dow, v/herc many of our things 
were stored The order, hov/ever, was not quickly enough 
executed, and when I came on deck half-an-hour later 
the Fram was already drifting down through the channel 
All hands were called up immediately, and with our 
united strength w'e succeeded in hauling the vessel up to 
the doe again and mooring her securely 

As we were desirous of getting the Fram quite clear 
of the ice-bed m which she had been lying so long, I 
determined to try blasting her loose The next daj, 
therefore, August 9th, at 7 30 pm, v/e fired a mine of 
about 7 lbs of gunpowder, placed under the doe six feet 
from the stern of the vessel There was a violent shock 
m the vessel when the mine exploded, but the ice was 
apparently unbroken A lively discussion arose touching 
the question of blasting The majority believed that 
the mine w’as not powerful enough , one even maintained 
that the quantity of gunpowder used should have been 40 
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or 50 lbs But just us \\c were in the heut of the debate 
the floe suddenl} burst Big lumps of ice from below 
the ship came driving up through the openings , the 
Fuini ira\e a ureat heave with her stern, started for- 
ward and began to roll hea\ il) , as if to shake off the 
fetters of ice, and then plunged with a great splash out 
into the water The way on her was so strong that one 
of the bow haw’sers parted, but otherw ise the launch 
went so smoothl) that no shipbuilder could have 
w ishcd It better We moored the stern to the solid edge 
of ice b\ means of ice-anchors, which we had recently 
forged for this purpose 

Scott-Hansen and Pettersen, however, w^ere ver)'- near 
getting a cold bath Having laid the mine under the floe, 
the) placed themselves abaft with the “pram m order 
to haul in the string of the fuze When the floe burst, and 
the Fi am plunged, and the remainder of the floe capsized 
as soon as it became free of its 600 tons burden, the two 
men in the boat w^ere m no pleasant predicament right in 
the midst of the dangerous maelstrom of waves and 
pieces of ice , their faces, especially Pettersen’s, were 
w’^orth seeing while the boat w^as dancing about wnth them 
in the caldron 

The vessel now had a slight list to starboard (o 75°), 
and floated considerabl)'- lighter upon the w^ater than 
before as three oak planks were clear to starboard, and 


* A small keel-less boat 
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somewhat more to port, w'lth nine bow-irons clear for- 
ward So far as we could see her hull had suffered no 
damai^re whatever, either from the many and occasionally 
violent pressures to which she had been subjected, or 
from the recent launchingf 

The onl) fault about the v^essel was that she still 
leaked a little, rendering it necessarj^ to use the pumps 
frequentl} For a short time, indeed, she was nearly 
tight, which made us inclined to believe that the leakage 
must be abov^e the water-line, but we soon found w^e 
were m error about this, when she began to make more 
water than ev'er 

For the rest, she was lying very well now, with the 
port side along an even and rather low edge of ice, 
and with an open channel to starboard , the channel 
soon closed up, but still left a small opening, about 
200 yards long and 1 20 yards wide I only w ished that 
winter would soon come, so that w e might freeze securely 
into this favourable position But it was too early in the 
year, and there was too much disturbance m the ice to 
allow of that W e had still many a tussle to get through 
before the Frain settled in her last winter havon 

Our drift westward in the latter half of June and the 
greater part of July was on the whole satisfactor)^ I 
ofivo the following' observ'^ations — 

o o 
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Date 

Latitude 

Longitude 

Direction of 
Wind 

June 

22nd 

1 ° 

1 84 

t 

32 

0 

1 80 

t 

58 

N 

June 

2 7tb 

84 

44 

79 

35 

N by E 

Tune 

29th 

84 

33 

79 

50 

E N E 

July 

5 tl^ 

' 84 

48 

75 

3 

S E 

July 


84 

48 

74 

7 

w s w 

July 

12th 

84 

4 ^ 

76 

20 

w s w 

July 

22nd 

84 

36 

72 

56 

N N W 

July 

27th 

84 

29 

73 

49 

S W by S 

July 

31st 

84 

27 

, 76 

10 

S W 

August 

8th 

84 

3S 

1 77 

36 

N W 

August 

22nd 

84 

9 

1 78 

47 

S W 

August 

25th 

84 

17 

79 

2 

E by N 

September 

2nd 

84 

47 

77 

17 

S E 

September 

6th 

84 

43 

79 

52 

S W 


As It will be seen from the above, there were compara- 
tively small deviations towards the south and the north 
m the line of the drift, whereas the deviations to east and 
west were much greater 

From June 22nd to the 29th it bore rapidly westwards, 
then back some distance in the beginning of July , again 
for a couple of days quickly towards the west, and then a 
rapid return till July 12th From this day until the 22nd 
ve again drifted well to the west, to 72° 56', but from 
that time the backward drift predominated, placing us at 
79 *’ 5-' oil September 6th, or about the same longitude 
as we started from on June 29th 

During this period the w'eather w^as, on the whole, fair 
and mild Occasionally we had some bad weather, wath 
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drift-snow and sleet, compelling us to stay indoors. 
However, the bad weather did not worr}- us much , on 
the contrar)^ we looked rather eagerly for changes m the 
weather, especially if they revived our hopes of a good 
drift westwards, with a prospect of soon getting out of 
our prison It must not be understood that we dreaded 
another -winter in the ice before getting home We had 
provisions enough, and ever}'thing else needful to get 
over some two or three polar winters, if necessary, and 
we had a ship in which we all placed the fullest con- 
fidence, in view of the many tests she had been put to 
W e were all sound and healthy, and had learned to stick 
ever closer to one another for better and for w orse 

With regard to Nansen and Johansen hardly any of 
us entertained serious fears , however dangerous their 
trip WSLS, w'e were not afraid that they would succumb to 
their hardships on the way, and be prevented from 
reaching Franz Josef Land, and thence getting back to 
Norway before the year was out On the contrar)^, w'e 
rejoiced at the thought that they would soon be home 
telling our friends that we were getting on all nght, and 
that there was every prospect of our return m the autumn 
of 1896 It IS no w^onder, how^ever, that w^e were 
impatient, and that both body and soul suffered w'hen the 
drift was slow, or when a protracted contrarj’- wind and 
back-drift seemed to make it highly improbable that we 
should be able to reach home by the time we w^ere 
expected 
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• nil pfiwfi to I iri\ hoiiK With us the liesi possible 
scKiUitu It suits 1 ht s( rt suits to nid”c from our 
cNpMKim up to tills point wen .diiiosi a foreooiie 
to K hi loii to wit, that the I’olai Sea ret. lined Us 
thirietii ihiKisi unchanged as we drifted westw.irds, 
sliownio' the s line tk pilis, the s.iiiie conditions of ice .uid 
euro nts, .ind tin s.uiu tc nipenuures i\’o isl.uids, rocks, 
sho.ds. .mil. still less, ,un iii.unl.uul, .ippc.ired m the neigh- 
bourhood of our frequi nth irrct^ul.u coiiise, wherever we 
lookeil then w.is the s.une monotonous and desolate 
pl.un of more or less ruoo-cd ice. holding; us hrmly, and 
carr) mi; us will\-nill\ <iIon>; with it Our scientific 
observ.itions were continued unmterruptedl} , as rc!;ularly 
and aecur.iiely as possible, .ind comprised, besides the 
usu.il meteorological observations, sounding's, measure- 
ment of the thickness of the ice, loni;itudc and latitude, 
takini; the temperature of the sea at ^ anous depths, deter- 
mmmj; us s.ihnity, collectini; sjiccimens of the fauna of the 
sea, m.i<;netic and electrical observations, and so forth 
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bird Iroin them I had paid pretty dearly for my 
booty, cdl spent and dripping with perspiration as I was 
from plodding through that bottomless morass of snow 
Our chief occupation was still the work at our sledges 
and ka)aks The sledges, which were all brought on 
board from the great hummock where they had lain all 
the inter, \\ere repaired and fitted with runners By 
July 1 6th they were all in good order — eight hand 
sledges and two dog-sledges 

The ka} aks, upon which we had long been engaged, 
were finished about the same time We had now m 
all five double and one single kayak Of these I myself 
made one, the single kayak, which weighed 32 lbs All 
of them were tested m the channel and proved sound 
and watertight Both the kayaks and the sledges were 
hoisted on the davits, so that they could be let down at 
a moment’s notice in case of need 

The petroleum launch, which was of no use to us as 
It was, but would afford good materials for runners and 
other things, was brought from the great hummock and 
taken to pieces It was built of choice elm, and a couple 
of planks were immediately used for runners to those of 
the sledges, which, for lack of material, were as yet 
unprovided with these appliances 

The medicine chest, which had also lain in dep6t at 
the great hummock, was fetched and stowed away in one 
of the long-boats, which had been placed on the pressure- 
ridge hard by the ship The contents had taken no 
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harm and nothing* had burst ^*Ith the frost ahhough 
there v.ere several medicines in the chest '^/nlch contained 
no more than 10 per cenL of alcohol. 

At that time vre %vere also busy selecting and vrei^hin^ 
provisions and stores for ele’^en men for a seventy days' 
sledging enpedit^on and a siv months' sojourn on the 
ice. The kinds of pro’^'isions and their v^eight v'ill be 
seen from the accompanying table. 


Sxnxvrr Slsi/GS Pro^sror^s ELtnx:; 


Czionr/s chocolale. 5 boxes 0^48 Iss 
ileat ccocdizre . . . . 


vrceaten breac. 16 of jlc los 

Danisn bjtte"' 12 txs cf 2S ios. 
L*ine'j2*ce taVers . 

Fish Soar ^P^o'essor Vas^e's; . 

3 I'hs of 26 JD5 

Knonrs peasoap 

Jextil-sojo . 

. bean-soro . 

Eo^vL 2 DOT-es 
Vri foof. I bo’s- 
OctiOeal. I bo'c 
Sern poT’ce*' i dn 
Aleuronare nreacL 5 bar es of 5c Ils 
P emm^csn- 6 coxes 
7 szcls 
L- 'fr. I sacb 


Lbs 




25^ 



J 


IC_ 


80 


59^ 


Total 




C16 


r.*— 


se '-e toou sa.H pep^e' arc v-Lsxrc. 
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Prom^ions for Eifmn Min during v Si\ Months’ Stvy 

ON TIIC ICD 

Lbs 

Roist and boiled beef, 14 tins of 72 lbs 1,008 

Minced collops, 3 tins of 48 lbs 144 

Corned beef, 3 tins of 84 lbs 252 

Compressed Inm, 3 tins of 84 lbs 252 

Corned mutton, 1 7 tins of 6 lbs 102 

Bread, 37 tins of 50 lbs ijSso 

Knorr’s soups, ^ar^ous, 2 tins of 56^ lbs 113 

Vegetables bite cabbage , julienne, potherbs 60 

Hour, sugar, 3 eases of 40 lbs 120 

Oitmcal, 4 cases of So lbs 320 

Groats, 4 cases of So lbs 320 

Cranberr), 2 eases of 10 lbs 20 

Margarine, 20 jars of 28 lbs 560 

I uncli longue, 1 case 20 

Danish butter, 2 eases 336 

Stearinc candles, 5 eases 200 

Preserved fish, 1 tin 22 

Macaroni, i case 50 

Viking potatoes, 4 cases 208 

Vaage’s fish flour, 2 eases 200 

Frame food jelly, i jar 190 

Marmalade jelly, i jar 54 

Lime-juice jelly, i jar 54 

Cadbury’s chocolate, 3 cases 144 

Lactosenn cocoa, i case 18 

jNIilk, lo cases of 48 tins 480 

Tea, I case 20 

English pemmican, 13 cases 756 

Danish pemmican, i case 68 

Dried liver patties, 3 cases 204 

Vnl food, 5 cases 208 

Besides these, 2 tins of salt, i tin of mustard, and i tm of pepper 
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When all the stores were ready and packed, they 
w'ere provisionally stowed at certain fi\ed points on deck, 
under the awning^ forward I did not want them taken 
out on the ice untd later in the year, or until circum- 
stances rendered it necessary We had still abundance 
of coal — about loo tons I considered that 20 tons 
would be about enough for si\ months’ consumption on 
the ice With that quantit) therefore we filled butts, 
casks and sacks, and took it out on the ice together 
with 1,400 lbs of tinned potatoes about 45 gallons of 
petroleum about 80 gallons of gas-oil, and about 34 
Srallons of coal-oil 

As the ship was still deeply laden I w ished to lighten 
her as much as possible, if only it could be managed 
without exposing to risk any of the stores which had to 
be unloaded After the windmill was worn out and 
taken away we had, of course no use for the batter)' 
and dynamo so we took the A\hole concern to pieces 'and 
packed it up with lamps, globes and eveiw'thmg 
belonging to it The same was done A\ith the petroleum- 
motor The “horse-mill ” was also taken down and put 
out on the ice, w ith a lot of heavy materials One long- 
boat had been put out earlier, and now w e took the other 
down from the davits and took it up to the great hum- 
mock But as the hummock shortly afterwards drifted 
a good way off from us the boat, w'lth eveiw'thmg else 
that lay there, w'as brought back again and placed upon 
the great ice-floe to which w'e were moored — our 
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'‘cshiic,” as \vc used lo c.ill il On loj) of the davits, 
and riLjlu .ifi lo tlic li.df-deck, we ran a platform of 
planks, on which the sledijcs, kay.iks, <ind other things 
were to be l.iid up in the wmtei 

On July 22nd wc continued our deep-sea soundings, 
taking two on th.it da), the first to 1.354 fathoms (2,500 
metres) .ind the second lo 1,625 fathoms (3,000 metres), 
without touching bottom either time In order to make 
sure that the lead should sink, wc low'crcd aw'ay the line 
very slowl) so th.it it look two hours and a quarter to 
reach a depth of 3,000 metres On the 23rd we again 
took two soundings, one of 1.840 fathoms (3,400 metres) 
without finding bottom, and then one in which w^e found 
bottom at 2,056 fathoms (3,800 metres) It took two 
hours and a half to low^cr the lead to the latter depth 
Finally, on July 24th w'c again took a sounding of 3,600 
metres without finding bottom, and therefore concluded 
the depth to be from 3,700 to 3,800 metres 

On Jul)" 7th the doctor row^ed out in the “pram ” m 
search of algm, but came back empty-handed There 
were remarkably few' alga; to be found this summer, nor 
did there seem to be so much animal life in the water as 
there had been the year before 

For a few days after she got loose, the Fram lay in a 
very good position in the pool , but during the night of 
August 14th a high block of ice came floating down the 
lane, which had now widened a little, and jammed itself 
between the ship’s side and the further edge of the pool, 
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vrhich It thus entirely blocked. As v. e did not like ha’dn'^ 
this uncomfortable and dangerous colossus clo^e at our 
side m case v. e should remain at the ^ame spot through- 
out the autumn and winter v. e determined to blast it 
a\say. Scott-Hansen and Xordahl at once took this in 
hand and accomplished the task after 'several days labour. 

On .Saturday afternoon, Au^st 1 7th a pretty ‘'tron;^ 
ice-pressure suddenly set in around us In the cour~e of 
a fev. minutes the Fram v.as lifted 22 inches h\ the 
stern and 14 inches by the bovo In stately fashion ith 
no noise and v.nthout heeling" o’. erin the least the hea*. y 
vessel v,as swiftly and lightly raised as if she had been a 
feather — a spectacle at once impressive and reassuring 
The next day the ice slackened a little again and the 
ship was once more afloat So it lay quietly until the 
morning of the 21st, when another strong pressure began 
The ship nov. lay in a s ery av. kward position v. ith a high 
hummock on each side v. hich gripped her amidships for 
a space of about 9 yards and screwed her up 6 or 8 
inches But the pressure ended in half an hour or so 
and the Fram sank again into her former berth 

When there v.ere symptoms of pressure ve alvays 
tried to warp the ship as far av.ay as possible from the 
threatening point, and occasionally we succeeded But 
during the stormy weather, with southerly winds i^hich 
prevailed at this time, it was often quite impos^^ible to 
get her to budge , for she offered a great surface to the 
wind with her heasw rigging and the high av.ning 
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forward Our united forces were often unable to move 
her an inch, and ice-anchors, moorings, and warping- 
cables were perpetually breaking 

At last, on August 22nd, we succeeded in warping 
the ship along a bit, so that we might hope to escape 
pressure if the ice should again begin to pinch As 
the ice soon after slackened a good deal, and became 
more broken than before, we some days later made 
another attempt to haul her a little further, but had 
soon to give it up , there was not enough space between 
the two great floes on either hand of us W e now lay 
at the same spot until September 2nd, with half a gale 
blowing continually from the south-west and with heavy 
ram now and then On the evening of August 30th, 
for instance, we had a violent ram-storm, which loosened 
the ice-coatmg of the rigging and made a frightful racket 
as It brought the pieces of ice clattering down upon the 
deck, the deck-house, and the awning 

Our “ estate ” was very thoroughly jiloughed, 
harrowed, and drained at this time by wind, ram, 
pressure, and other such doughty labourers Then 
came the tiresome business of moving the things out 
from the ship, which involved the cutting up and parcelling 
out of almost the whole “estate,” so that what was 
left open to us was scanty and cramped enough 

Thus reduced, the “ estate ” now formed an approxi- 
mately oblong floe, with its greatest length from east 
to west, and surrounded on all sides by more or less 
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open nfts and lanes The Fraiit lay moored to the 
north side close to the north-east point, with her bow 
heading wesL Immediately astern of her. and separated 
irom the point only by a, narrov. lane, lay a large floe 
upon which was stowed among other things a part of 
our provision of coal Far off to the westward the great 
hummock still lay drifting^. 

While the other sides of the estate were pretty 
nearly straight the east side formed a concave arc or 
bay. which offered an excellent winter berth for the 
Frahi But there was no possibilit}" of getting the ship 
into it so long as the channel between the * estate and 
the floe to eastward remained closed. Late in the 
afternoon of September and the ice at last slackened 
so much that we could make an attempt. By the 
help of our tackle, we managed to get her warped a 
ships length eastwards but it was impossible for the 
moment to get her any further, as the new ice was 
aJready prett\’ thick (the night temperature was — 5’ C.) 
and also a good deal packed Xor was it any use to 
bnng the ice-saw into play and cut a channel for the 
slush was so deep that we could not shove the frag- 
ments aside or under each other. 

The next day began with half a gale from the south- 
east and rain ; but at 6 o clock the wind moderated 
and veered to the south and at S o clock the ice 
around the lane began to slacken a orood deal As there 
was now more room, we made good progress with 
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tiuiin*4 oui \\a\ thioui(]i tlic new ice, and before mid- 
d.i\ we h.ul i^<n ihe J'laui h.uiled into tlie bay and 
mooted in the winter harbour which we all hoped might 
jirove her last 

\\ hen N.insen .ind Joh.insen set out, they left seven 
dogs behind, the bitcli “ Sussi " and the si\ youngest 
puppies Kobben," ‘‘ Snaddcn,” “ Bella,” “ Skvmt,” 
• \\el ’ <ind ‘ Boris" On Aj)ril 25th “Sussi" gave 
birth to twcKe puppies W'e had made a cosy little 
kennel lor her on deck, lining it wnth reindeer skin 
Bcttei sc n came dow n in the morning, and told us that 
‘ Sussi' was limning lound whining and how^ling 
iMogstad and 1 went up .ind shut her into the kennel, 
where she at once gave birth to a puppy When 
the .ifternoon came, and we saw' that more and more 
citi/ens were being added to our community, we feared 
that the mother w'ould not be able to warm all her 


littei, and consequently removed the w'hole family into 
the saloon All the puppies were large and handsome, 
most of them quite w'hite, and looking as though they 
w'ould turn out regular little “ bjelkier,” as the Samo- 
) edes call .ill w'hite dogs They grew and throve excel- 
lently as saloon passengers, and were petted and spoiled 
by every one They made their home in the saloon for a 
month, and then we transferred them to the above- 
mentioned kennel on deck After they had been up 
there for some weeks, it appeared as though they had 
suddenly stopped growing, although they were con- 
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stantly well fed with raw bear’s flesh, milk, and the 
broken meat from our table About the second week 
of August two of the puppies died of convulsions 
The doctor managed to save a third by means of warm 
baths and careful nursing. At the end of the month 
another of them was sci/,ed with convulsions and died, 
although It, too, was treated with warm baths and 
comfortably housed, first m the saloon and afterwards 
in the work-room 

In the beginning of September, when the frequent rain 
made things very moist and uncomfortable in the kennel 
and on deck, we built a kennel out on the ice with a tar- 
paulin roof and a floor of planks, with plenty of shavings 
spread over them While it was being built we let the 
whole pack of dogs out upon the ice , but after playing for 
half an hour the puppies, one after another, began to have 
convulsions The attacks passed quickly over, however 
We drenched them with soap and water, and then settled 
them in their new abode 

As the puppies grew older, we had to keep a sharp 
watch upon them when we let them out upon the ice 
They romped and gambolled with such ungovernable 
glee that it often happened that one or other of them 
plumped into the water, and had to be laboriously fished 
out again by the Master of the Hounds for the time 
being or whoever else happened to be at hand More- 
over, they soon acquired a taste for longer excursions, 
and followed our tracks far over the ice 
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OiK (li\ tin (loci' )i .ind 1 \\t.ro out jihotoirniphintj 
\t .1 (onsi(kr.il)l'' disi.incc fuMU the sliip \\c Ccimc upon 
a lar^c j>ool ol fr( sh \\at( r. .ind took .1 Itlllc rest upon Us 
nuilint; nurnn like icc Wlnlcwc l.i\ there chatting at 
oui (.(SC \\( s.iw *' Kohhen " coining after us As soon 
as h( (.luvtlu si^hl of us. he stopped and stood wondering 
wh.u siran”( ciealuris we could be d hen we began to 
cr( ( pon all fours tow. irds him . .ind the moment we did so. 
" Kobbi n ' found his legs to some jmrpose He set off 
homcw.ird .is though he were running for de.u life , and 
c\en whin wi got b.iek to the ship .ind sc\ er.il other 
puppKs mci us .ind knew us the pool creature was still 
so p.inic-sirieken th.it it w.is .1 ”ood while before he 
Miiturcd to conn ne.ir us 

On Seplembei 2<Slh we .ig.un lost one of the puppies 
It w.is seized with eonvnlsiiins and ki) winning and 
howling .ill d.i\ As the evening adv.inced, and it 
bec.ime p.ir.ih sed .ih^ng one side, ihcie w'as no hope of 
s.iMing It, we pul an end to its miser) It w^as pitiful 
to see how these pretty little creatures suffered wdten the 
convulsions c.une upon them 

On October 9th “ Skvint " g.ive birth to puppies, but 
as so )oung <in anim.il could not have brought them up, 
especi.illy in such a cold season, w'e allowed her to keep 
onl) one of them as an experiment , the others w^ere at 
once killed A week later “ Sussi ’ produced a second 
litter, tw'o he-dogs and nine she We let her keep 
the two males and one of the females 
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Itpro\ed maclMsable to have both the mothers vith 
their families in the same kennel If one of the mothers 
n-ent out for a moment, the other at once took all the 
puppies into her keeping, and then there was a battle 
royal when the first one returned and wanted to reclaim 
her property Something of this sort had, no doubt, 
occurred one night in the case of “ Skvint,” whom 
Hennksen found in the morning lying at the door of 
the kennel frozen so fast to the ice that it cost us a wod 

o 

deal of trouble to o-et her loose asfain She must have 
had anything but a pleasant night — the thermometer had 
been down to — 33^ C ( — 274' Fahr ) — and her tail was 
frozen fast to one of her hind legs, so that we had to take 
her down into the saloon to get her thawed To obviate 
such misadventures for the future I had a detached 
villa built for her where she could be at peace with her 
child 

One evening, when Mogstad was housing the puppies 
for the night, two of them were missing Hennksen 
and I at once set off with lanterns and guns to hunt 
for them We thought that there had been a bear in the 
neighbourhood, as we had heard a great deal of barking 
earlier in the day out upon the ice to the east of the 
ship , but we could find no tracks After supper we set 
out again, five of us all camdng lanterns After an 
hour’s search along the lanes and up in the pressure- 
ndges we at last found the puppies on the other side of 
a new lane. Athough the new ice on the lane was 

o 
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mil Will hihiMii .ilthou'^Jt wild .iinl licrcc. ciiou'^h wlicn 
It I urn to ihisiii'^ i hi 11 \o\\ .111(1 tlun there would 

hi 1 httli .1)11 ihhlt .iinoii'.^ till in. hut this was nirc 
\\<1 w IS till woist Ilf them ShortK before Chrisl- 
m IS, hi .ill ol .1 siiddi II in.uli .i fitiee aii.iek iijion the 
iinork ndm'4 Kohhi n a'^.imst whom he bore a j^rudoe 
liiii In j^ot the lojie s t ml loi sui)|)er sever.il times, .md 
th.it im|)ro\ed his m.miieis .un.i/mi^l\ 

Dm mo ihi lirst h.ill ol Seiitemher the weather w.is 
\<i) imsi ttli ( 1 . with |)ie\.iilmo westerly and soulh- 
westerK winds. .i '^ood de.il of i.im .md snow, especially 
i.im, .md fre(|uent distiirb.mee m the ice The frost .U 
lU'^lit, winch sometimes le.iehed io° or 1 1°, soon made 
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the ne^\ ice strong enough to bear a man, except just 
at the stern of the ship, where all the slops ^\ere throun 
out Here the ice was much broken up and formed a 
thick slush, the surface of w^hich was frozen over, but so 
thinly that it w^ould not bear much weight Thus it 
happened one da}' that three men got a ducking, one 
after another, at the same treacherous spot The first 
was Pettersen He had to go round the stern to look 
to the log-lme wTich hung from the ship’s side to port, 
but before he got so far, dowm he went through the ice 
Shortly after the same thing happened to Nordahl, and 
half-an-hour later it w'as Bentzen’s turn to plump in 
He plunged right up to his neck, but at once bobbed up 
again like a cork, and scrambled gallantly up on to the 
edge of the ice without a moment’s delay The obseiw'a- 
tion of the log-line had to be postponed, w hile a grand 
changing and dr}'mg of clothes took place on board 
On September 15th the ice slackened so much that 
there was quite a little sea betw'een us and the great 
hummock The following day the ice was still so much 
disturbed that we had to think seriously of fetching back 
the things which still lay there About midday I took a 
walk over tow'ards the hummock to find out a suitable 
transport-path, and discovered an excellent one But 
some hours later, when I set off wath men and sledges 
to fetch back the things so man}- lanes had opened 
around the “ estate ” that we had to give up the attempt 
for that day During the whole of September, and well 
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During the autumn the drift had put our patience 
to a severe test Owing to the prevailing westerly 
winds, It bore steadily eastwards, and day after day 
we looked in vain for a change The only thing that 
kept our spirits up was the knowledge that, if we were 
going backward, it was slowly, sometimes very slowly, 
indeed Even several days of westerly wind did not 
take us so far to the cast, but that a day or two of 
favourable wind would enable us to make up what we 
had lost, with something to boot 

September 22nd was the second anniversary of our 
being frozen m, and the event was celebrated with a 
little festivity in the evening We had reason to be 
satisfied with the second year’s drift, since we had 
advanced nearly double as far as during the first year, 
and, if this continued, there could scarcely be any doubt 
that we should get clear of the ice m the autumn of 
1896 

As will be seen from the following table, September 
22nd also brought us a marked change for the better 
On that day the winter drift set in for good, and lasted 
without intermission through the remainder of the year, 
so that between that day and the second week in January 
we drifted from 82° 5' to 4C 41' E long 
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Date 

Latitude 

Longitude 

Direction of 
Wind 

September 6th, 1895 

0 f 

84 43 

0 / 

79 52 

S W 

September nth, 1895 

1 84 59 

78 15 

E 

September 22nd, 1895 

85 2 

82 5 

Calm 

October 9th, 1895 

1 85 4 

79 30 

E 

October 19th, 1895 

85 45 

78 21 

E to N 

October 2sth, 1895 

85 46 

73 25 

N E 

October 30th, 1895 

85 46 

70 50 

, N N W 

November 8lh, 1895 

85 41 

65 2 

E 

November 15th, 1895 

85 55 5 

66 31 

; ENE 

November 25th, 1895 

85 47 5 

62 56 

1 NE toN 

December ist, 1895 

8s 28 

58 45 

E 

December 7 th, 1895 

85 26 

54 40 

: N E 

December 14th, 1895 

85 24 

50 2 1 

Calm 

December 21st, 1895 

85 15 

47 56 

N E 

December 28th, 1895 

85 24 

48 22 

N W 

Januaiy 9th, 1896 

1 

84 57 

41 41 j 

N 


On October iith we hauled up the log-hne and cut 
a new hole for it in the ice right astern Hitherto 
the log had had only 100 metres (54 fathoms) of line, 
now we gave it 300 metres (162 fathoms) 

After the middle of September the cold steadily 
increased, as the following observations will show 

o 
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Date 

Minimum 

Temperature 


Degrees 

1 

Degrees 


Centigrade 

Fahrenheit 

September i8th 

- 12 5 

+ 96 

Sepreniber 26th 

— 24 0 

— II 2 

October 19th 

, “ 30 0 

— 22 0 

November 5th 

— 32 2 

-258 

November 9 th 

— 38 3 

-368 

November 22nd 

— 43 6 1 

, — 46 4 

December 31st 

— 44 6 

— 48 2 


The weather was, as a rule, fine during the last three 
months of 1895, with clear air and light breezes, only 
now and then (for example, on October 29th, and 
November iith, 26th, and 27th) the wind freshened 
to half a gale, with a velocity of as much as 48 feet 
per second 

In the beginning of September we found that the 
Fravi was drawing more and more water, so that we 
had a stiff job everj'^ day to pump and bale her empty 
But from the 23rd onwards the leakage steadily declined, 
and about the second week of October the eno-me-room 
was quite watertight It still leaked a little, however, m 
the mam hold , but soon the leak ceased here also, the 
water having frozen m the ship’s side For the rest, we 
employed our time in all sorts of work about the ship, 
cutting up and removing ice m the hold, cleaning, putting 
things m order, etc 
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Not until September 23rd did the state of the ice 
permit us to carry out our intention of fetching’ back the 
things from the great hummock The surface -vvas that 
day excellent for sledges with German silver runners , 
wooden runners, on the other hand, went rather heavily 
W e had also done some road-making here and there, so 
that the conveyance of the goods went on easily and 
rapidly We brought back to the ship, in all, thirty-six 
boxes of dog biscuits, and four barrels of petroleum 
Next day we brought all that was left, and stacked it on 
the ice close to the ship 

On September i6th Scott-Hansen and Nordahl set 
about preparations for building a proper house for their 
magnetic observations Their building material con- 
sisted of great blocks of new ice, which they piled upon 
sledges and drove with the aid of the dogs to the site 
they had chosen Except for one or two trial tnps 
which Scott-Hansen had previously made with the 
dogs, this was the first time they had been employed as 
draught-animals They drew well, and the carting went 
excellently The house was built entirely of hewn blocks 
of ice, which were ranged above each other with an 
inward slant, so that when finished it formed a compact 
circular dome of ice, in form and appearance not unlike 
a Finn tent A covered passage of ice led into the 
house, with a wooden flap for a door 

When this obsen^atorv was finished, Scott-Hansen 
gave a house-warming, the hut being magnificently 
\OL 11 2 i> 
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decorated for the occasion It was furnished with a sofa, 
and with armchairs covered with bear and reindeer-skins 
The pedestal in the middle of the floor, on which the 
magnetic instruments were to be established, was covered 
with a flag, and an ice-floe served as a table On the 
table stood a lamp with a red shade, and along the walls 
were fixed a number of red paper lanterns The effect 
was quite festal, and we all sat round the room in the 
highest of spirits Our amiable host addressed little 
humorous speeches to every one Pettersen expressed 
the wish that this might be the last ice-hut Scott-Hansen 
should build on this trip, and that we might all be home 
again this time next autumn, and “ none the worse for 
It all ” Pettersen’s artless little address was received 
with frantic enthusiasm. 

For the rest, Pettersen had just about this time 
entered upon a new office, having from September loth 
onward undertaken the whole charge of Juell’s former 
domain, the galley, a department to which he devoted 
his whole heart, and m which his performances gave 
entire satisfaction to every one The only branch of the 
culinary art with which he would have nothing to do 
was the baking of Christmas cakes This Juell himself 
had to attend to when the time came 

When winter set in, we built ourselves a new smithy 
in the place of the one which drifted off on July 27th 
It was constructed on the pressure-ridge where the boats 
and part of the stores from the great hummock had 
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slightest risk of being crushed in any ice-pressure , but 
It was obviously possible, or at least conceivable, so that 
It was our duty to be prepared for all contingencies 
Accordingly we devoted much labour and care to securing 
ourselves against being taken by surprise 

At the end of October we established a new depot on 
the ice consisting of provisions for six months, with a 
full equipment of sledges, kayaks, snowshoes, etc The 
provisions were divided into five different piles, and 
stacked so that the boxes m each pile formed an arch 
Thus stored, not more than two cases could well be lost 
even if the worst happened, and the ice split up right 
under the heap The provisions consisted partly of 
pemmican, as may be seen by the list quoted — a ver)'- 
nutritious article of diet, which makes an excellent sort of 
Irish stew (lobscouse) W ith 200 grammes of pemmican, 
too grammes of bread, and 120 grammes of potatoes, 
you can make a very satisfying and palatable dish 

On November 28th we passed the sixtieth degree 
of longitude, and celebrated the occasion by a little feast 
The saloon was decorated with flags, and a rather more 
sumptuous dinner than usual was served, with coffee 
after it , while supper was followed by a dessert of 
fruits and preserves This meridian passes near Cape 
Fligely in Franz Josef Land, and through Khabarova, 
where we two years ago had bidden farewell to the last 
faint traces of civilisation So it seemed as though we 
really felt ourselves nearer the world and life 



CHAPTER IV. 

jANUAin 1ST TO May 17T11, 1896 

Nlw Yeak’s Day came with fine, clcai wcathci, moonlight, 
and about 43 deg ices of cold The ice kept remarkably 
quiet for about a month, but on P'ebruaiyqth the pressure 
commenced again It was not of long duiation, but 
made a gicat noise while it lasted , the ice all round us 
roared and screamed as if a tiemendous gale were 
blowing I took a walk on the ice foi the puipose, if 
possible, of obsciving the pressure moie closely, but 
could sec nothing The following day we again sallied 
forth on the ice, and found a compaiatively new channel 
and a laige new prcssure-i idge about a mile from the 
ship It was impossible, howevei, to get any compre- 
hensive view of the state of the ice, as it was still too 
daik, even at midday Tlie surface of the snow was 
haul and good, but the hollow edges of the snow-drifts 
were so deceptive, that we every now and then tumbled 
head ovci heels 

On Febiuaiy 7th Scott - Hansen, Henriksen, 
Amundsen, and myself took a run northwards from the 
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ship The further north we went, the more broken and 
uneven the ice became, and at last we had to turn, as we 
came to a new and wide lane During the morning a 
dark bank of clouds had been gathering m the south- 
west, and now the fog got so thick that it was not easy 
to find our way back to the ship again At last we heard 
the voice of ‘‘ Sussi,” and from the top of a pressure- 
ridge which we ascended we got sight of the crow’s-nest 
and the mam-topmast of the Fram, towering above the 
fog, only a little way off Close as we were to the ship, 
it was not so easy to get on board again We were 
stopped by a large lane which had formed just abaft the 
ship during our absence, and we had to skirt it a long 
way westwards before we could cross it Those on board 
told us that the opening of the lane had given the ship a 
great shock, verj'^ much like the shock felt when we 
blasted the Fram loose in August At 12 30 at night 
we felt another shock in the ice When we came on 
deck we found that the ice had cracked about 30 yards 
abaft the ship, parallel with the large lane The crack 
passed along the side of the nearest long-boat, and 
right through one of the coal-heaps On the heap a 
barrel was standing, which would have been lost if 
the crack had not divided itself m front of it at about 
right angles and then joined again, after passing through 
the outer edges of the heap On the island thus formed 
the barrel and some coal-bags floated about m the 
channel However, we soon got the island hooked to 
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shore, and the coals were all saved, with the exception 
of a sack of i cwt , which went to the bottom By way 
of making sure, I gave orders that the depot should 
be inspected once during each watch, or oftener if the 
pressure began again 

On February 13th Hennksen, Amundsen, and I made 
<in expedition southwards to examine into the state of 
the ice in that direction We found that it was very 
uneven there, too, and full of comparatively new lanes 
The channel abaft the ship widened during the forenoon, 
and gave off such masses of fog that wa soon lost sight 
of the ship The next day it opened still more, and on 
the 1 6th there was a very strong pressure in it The 
ice trembled and roared like a great waterfall, and 
splintered into small horizontal hakes on the surface 
The pressure was repeated almost every day, and more 
cracks and lanes w^ere constantl) to be seen for some 
time But after that the ice w^as comparatively quiet 
until April loth, when it again began to be very restless 
On the night of the 15th the pressure was ver)^ strong in 
the lane on the port side We were obliged to haul 
up the log-line with the bag and shift the sounding 
apparatus The same night the ice split under two of 
the provision depots, so that w e had to get them closer 
to the ship 

On the morning of the 21st we were aw^akened by 
a violent pressure astern Nordahl came down and 
woke me, saying that the ice threatened to rush in 
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done Although I did not believe it would do much 
good under the circumstances, we decided upon an 
attempt to blast the vessel free We agreed to try some 
mines right aft, and all hands were at once put to this 
Avork First we fired six powder-mines at about the 
same spot, but without much result Then we made an 
unsuccessful trial with gun-cotton At 3 o’clock m the 
morning we concluded operations for the time being as 
the ice was so thick that the drill did not reach through 
and the slush so bad that it was impossible to get the 
ice-floes shoved away At 8 o’clock the next morning 
we laid two new mines, which Scott-Hansen and Nordahl 
had made ready during the night, but neither of them 
would go off One or two of the mines which we had 
fired during the day had produced some effect, but so 
little that It was not worth while to continue We were 
obliged to wait for a more favourable condition of the ice 
The weather during the two first weeks of January 
was settled and good, with clear air and 40 to 50 degrees 
of cold The coldest day was January 15th, when the 
thermometer showed from — 50° C ( — 58° F ) to —52^ C 
(—61 6° F ) The last two weeks of January the tem- 
perature was considerably higher, but dropped again in 
February, until on the 13th it was about — 48° C 
{ — 54 4° F ), after which it was somewhat higher about 
~ 35 ° ^ during the remainder of February 

On March 5th the thermometer again showed 40® C 
of cold , but from that time the temperature rose 
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Scott-Hansen and I aftenvards went up and placed a 
thermometer under the ship’s tent, where it showed 
only — 19® C ( — 22° F ), while the thermometer 
outside showed — 6® C (+ 212° F ) We walked 
foi some time backwards and forwards, and breathed 
the warm air m deep draughts It was beyond all 
description pleasant to feel the mild wind caress one’s 
cheek Yes, there is a great difference between living in 
such a temperature and daily breathing an air 40® to 50° 
below freezing-point Personally, I am not very much 
incommoded by it, but many complain that they feel a 
pain deep m the chest I only find when I have been 
taking a good deal of exercise that my mouth is parched ” 
The following day, February 22nd, it first blew from 
the S S E , but later the wind changed to half a gale 
from the west, with a velocity of 55 feet per second 
The barometer showed the lowest reading during the 
\vhole voyage up till then, namely, 723 6 mm The 
air was so full of driftings snow that we could not see 
6 feet from the ship, and the thermometer-house out on 
the ice was m a few minutes so packed with drift-snow 
that It was impossible to read off the instruments It 
was not ver)'- comfortable down in the saloon, as it w^as 
impossible to create any draught We made unsuccessful 
attempts to light the stove, but soon had to take the fire 
away, to prevent suffocation by smoke Sunday night 
the storm abated, but on Monday and Tuesday there was 
again half a gale, with snowTall and drift, and nearl)'’ 
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28 decrees of frost Not before Wednesday afternoon 
did the weadier improve in earnest , it then cleared up, 
and the v ind sl.ickened to 19 feet 6 inches, so both we and 
the dorrs could irei out on the ice and take a little e\ercise 
The do<rs wanted to iret out of their kennels in the 
mornimr, but even ihc\ found the w eather too bad, and 
slunk in a<rain 

We had a rrood man) rough-w^eather days like this, 
not onl)' in the winter, but also in the summer, but 
as a rule the rough w eather lasted only a day at a time, 
and did not involve anv trreat discomfort On the con- 
trar\ , we had no objection to a little rough weather, 
especially when it was accompanied by a fresh breeze, 
that might drift the ice speedily w'estw'ards Of course, 
what most interested us w'as the drifting and ever)rthing 
connected A\ith it Our spirits w'ere often far better in 
rough w'eather than on glittering days of clear weather, 
wnth only a slight breeze, or a calm and a brilliant aurora 
borealis at nisfht 

With the drift w^e had reason to be well satisfied, 
especially in January and the first w^eek in February 
During that time we drifted all the way from the 48th 
to the 25th degree of longitude, while our latitude kept 
steady about 84° 50' The best drift we had was from 
January 28th to February 3rd, w'hen there was a constant 
stiff breeze blowing from the east, w^hich on Sunday, 
February 2nd, increased to a speed of 58 to 69 feet 
a second, or even more during squalls This was, how- 
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ever, the only real gale during the whole of our voyage 
On Saturday, February ist, we passed the longitude of 
Vardo, and celebrated the occasion by some festivities in 
the evening On February 15th we were in 84° 20' 
N lat and 23° 28' E long , and we now drifted some 
distance back, so that on February 29th we were in 27° 
E long Afterwards the drift westwards was very slow, 
but It was better towards the south, so that on May i6th 
we were at 83° 45' N at and 1 2° 50' E. long 

The drift gave occasion to many bets, especially when 
It was good, and spirits proportionately high One day 
at the end of January, when the line showed that we 
were drifting briskly in the right direction, Hennksen 
found his voice and said “ We have never made a bet 
before, Captain , suppose we make a bet now as to how 
far south we have got ” “ All right,” I said, and we 

accordingly made a bet of a ration of salmon, I 
that we were not south of 84° 40', or between 40' and 
41', and he that we were between 36' and 37' Scott- 
Hansen then took an observation, and found that 
Hennksen had lost The latitude was 84° 40 2'. 

Since the last bird of passage left us we had nowheie 
seen a single living creature, right up to February 28th 
Not even a bear had been seen during our many rambles 
on the ice 

At 6am Pettersen came rushing into the cabin, and 
told me that he saw tv^o bears near the ship I hurried 
up on deck, but it was still so dark that I could not at 
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once get sight of them, although Pettersen was pointing 
in their direction At last I saw them trotting along 
slowly towards the ship About 150 yards away they 
stopped I tried to take aim at them, but as it was still 
too dark to be sure of my shot, I waited a little, hoping 
that they would come nearer They stood for a time 
staring at the ship, but then wheeled round and sneaked 
off again I asked Pettersen if he had something to ^ry 
which would smell really nice and strong and entice the 
bears back He stood ruminating a little, then ran 
downstairs, and came up again with a pan of fried butter 
and onions “ I am blowed if I haven’t got something 
savoury for them,’ he said, and tossed the pan up on the 
rail The bears had long been out of sight It was 
cold, 35 degrees I should think, and I hurried down to 
get my fur coat on, but before I had done so Bentzen 
came running down and told me to make haste, as the 
bears were coming back W e tore on deck at full speed, 
and now had the animals well within range, about 100 
metres away I squatted down behind the rail, took a 
good aim, and — missed fire The bears were a little 
startled, and seemed to be contemplating a retreat I 
quickly cocked the rifle again and fired at the largest 
one It fell head over heels, with a tremendous roar 
Then I fired at the second one It first turned a fine 
somersault before it fell After that they both got up 
and took a few steps forward, but then they both came 
down again I gave them each one of the tw o cartridges 
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I had left, but still this was not enough for these long- 
lived animals Pettersen was very much interested in 
the sport Without any weapon he ran down the gang- 
way and away towards the bears, but then he suddenly 
had misgivings and called to Bentzen to follow him 
Bentzen, who had no weapons either, was naturally not 
very keen about running after two wounded bears 
After getting some more cartridges, I met Pettersen 
midway between the bears and the Fram The animals 
were now crawling along a pressure-ridge I stopped at a 
distance of 30 yards, but first of all I had to shout to 
Pettersen, who, in his eagerness, hurried on before me, 
and now stood just in the line of fire At last the great 
she-bear got her death-wound, and I ran along the pres- 
sure-ridge 111 order to see where the other one had got 
to Suddenly it stuck its head up over the ridge, and I 
at once sent a shot through its neck close up to the 
head 

All hands were then called out, and great was the 
rejoicing Our mouths watered at the thought of the 
delicious fresh meat we should now enjoy for a longtime 
It was about 16 months since we had last shot a bear, 
and for 14 months we had not had any fresh meat, 
except one or two dishes of seals and birds shot during 
the summer We blessed Pettersen’s savoury frying-pan 
The bears vere cut up and made into steaks, rissoles, 
roasts, etc Even the bones we laid aside to make soup 
of 1 he ribs were the most succulent We had them 
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for dinner, and ever^’-body voted that a sirloin of bear 
was a dish for a king Accordingly we all ate very large 
helpings, with heartfelt wishes that it might not be long 
before some bears again paid us a visit 

After this Pettersen became so infatuated with bear- 
hunting that he talked of it early and late One day he 
got It into his head that some bears would come during 
the night He had such a belief m his forebodings that 
he made all possible preparations for the night, and got 
Bentzen to join forces vith him Bentzen had the 
morning watch, and was to call him as soon as the bears 
appeared A merry fellow, who wanted to make sure of 
seeing Pettersen bear-hunting, had taken the precaution 
to hang a little bell on Bentzen’s rifle, so that he could 
hear when they started Unfortunately no bear appeared 
Pettersen, however, had so set his heart on shooting a 
bear, that I had to promise to let him have a shot some 
time when I myself was by and had a charge ready, 
m case the inconceivable should happen, and Pettersen 
should miss — a mishap which he would find it very hard 
to Q-et over 

On Sunday, March 8th, we had another instance of 
a sudden change m temperature like that of February 
2 1st In the morning it was cloudy, with a fresh breeze 
from the E N E , but at 3 pm the wind fell, and at 
6 o’clock changed to a light S S E breeze At the same 
time the temperature rose from — 26° C (— 14 8° F ) 
to — 8^ C (+ 17 6° F ), and it was \ery pleasant to 
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saunter round on the half-deck in the evening and 
breathe the mild air 

On March 4th we saw the sun for the first time 
It should have been visible the day before, but then 
It was too cloudy By way of compensation, it was 
now a double festival day, as we could celebrate both 
the return of the sun and Nordahl’s birthday in one 

On March 14th it was one year since Nansen and 
Johansen commenced their long ice-journey The clay 
was celebrated by a better dinner, with coffee after- 
wards and a punch-bowl in the evening 

Besides the usual scientific observations, which were 
continued without any interruptions worth mentioning, 
we also took soundings during the winter, but did not 
reach bottom with a 3,000 metre-line (1,625 fathoms) 

On April 13th Scott-Hansen and I took an observa- 
tion with the theodolite, and Nordahl an observation 
with the sextant, on the natural hori/on According 
to the theodolite, the latitude was 84“ 1 1 5', and by 
the sextant 84^ 13' We had previously ascertained 
that there was a difference of about two minutes between 
the artificial and natural horizons In using the natural 
horizon a smaller latitude is obtained, even though there 
IS no mirage The deviation will, however, under favour- 
able circumstances seldom exceed two minutes But if 
there is much mirage, it becomes almost impossible to 
obtain a fairly correct result As a rule, therefore, in 
taking observations in the dnft-ice, one has to use the 
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ariifici.il lion/on or theodolite, if <i ver) exact result is 
desired 

\s the tune jxissed on tow.irds sprint^ the da) s became 
loiv^er .ind more lifts and channels were formed round 
the ship It was tunc to think of bey^mmnt!; preparations 
for forcin'^ the Fiani .dic.id as soon as sufficiently large 
openings should .ippeai m the ice The things stored on 
the ICC had been frequent!) shifted about in the course of 
the winter, but .is the ice became more broken up, it was 
of little use to shift them So in the middle of April we 
took the winter depot on bo.ird and stowed it aw a) in the 
m.un hold W’e also took on board the sacks from the 
coal depot, while the barrels and hogsheads, together 
with the dog-biscuits, k.naks, and sledges, were for the 
present left upon the ice The sun at this time became 
so strong, that on April 19th the snow began to melt 
away on the tent , along the ship’s side it had been 
melting for several days 

The first harbinger of spring w^e saw this )rear w'as a 
snow^-buntmg, which made its appearance on the evening 
of April 25th It took up permanent quarters in one of 
the sealing-boats, where it was treated wnth groats and 
scraps of food, and soon got ver)^ tame It favoured us 
with Its presence for several days, and then flew aw^a)^ 
The Fravi had evidendy been a welcome resting-place 
for It , It had eaten its fill, and gathered new strength for 
the remainder of its journey On Ma);- 3rd we were 
again visited by a snow-bunting, and a couple of days 
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later b'- tv. o more. I fancv it m as our former Gfuest ivho 
in the meantime had found its mate and nov.- returned 
V. ith her to call and thank us for our hospitalit}' They 
remained v ith us about an hour and did their best to 
cheer us v.nth their chirping- and twittering- , but as the 
dog^s would not give them any peace but chased them 
ever\-v.-here thev finallv took fliEfht, and did not return 
again 

After the first few days in May, we removed the 
temporan' deck which had been laid over the davits, 
cleared the main-deck and took both the sealing-boats 
and the long-boats on board The gangwav v.as also 
removed and a ladder put m its place Next we 
shipped the rest of the coal depot the dog pro\isions, 
and the sledges in fact we took m ever\-thing that was 
left on the ice All that was now left to be done was to 
get the engine ready for getting up steam and this i'. e 
set about on May i8th 

The dogs got on well in their kennels on the ice in 
spite of the prolonged and intense cold and we had v ery 
little trouble with them. But after the first month in the 
New Year some of the bigger dogs became so fierce • 
towards the smaller ones that we had to take two of the 
worst t\ rants on board and keep them locked up fora 
time. Thev' also did a good deal of mischief whenever 
they had an opportunity'. One day, for instance they 
began to gna^v at the kayaks that w ere placed on the top 
of the largest dog-kennel However we got hold of 
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them in lime before any serious damage was done, and 
cleared away the snow round the kennel, so that they 
could not climb up again to go on with this amusement 

On February loth one of “ Sussi’s ” puppies littered 
W e took her on board, and laid her m a large bo\ filled 
with shavings We allowed her to keep only one of her 
five pups , we killed two at once, one was born dead, 
and she had devoured her first-born, the cannibal ' 

Some days later “ Kara” had a litter She was the only 
one of the dogs who manifested any maternal instinct 
It was quite touching to see her, and we felt sorry to 
have to take the pups away from her , but we were 
forced to make away with them, not only because it was 
impossible to bring them up at that time of the year, but 
also because the mother herself was only a puppy, 
delicate and diminutive 

In the beginning of March the October whelps were 
let out all day, and on March 5th we put them, 
with the older dogs, under the hood of the fore-com- 
panion In the evening the cover was put on, and when 
during the night the hole near the edge of the ice became 
filled up with snow, it got so warm m the hutch that the 
hoar-frost and ice melted, and all the dogs got wet The 
pups felt the cold terribly when they were let out in the 
morning, and we therefore took them down into the 
saloon, until they were warm again 
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Ox May 17th the Fruh: -vas in about 85' uy' X iat. 
and xz' 50 E lonsr. We a^u-in celebrated the day 
V ttb a naci process'on as on the pre’‘‘ious xlay 1 7th 
Motr?-ad sa: on the bear-skins in the sledge driving a 
team of se" en dogs and v. th the band \i c . Bentzen) 
a: hi- 5 de J^st as ve nere arranging the procession 
for the marcn unon tne ice rme female narvhals 
s„cdenl\ appeared and ‘mmediately aftervards a small 
sea* V as seen on the lane abreast of the ship — an 
enln emn^’ s.ti'ht. v'htch ve accepted as a good omen 
for the coming: summer. 

The great hummock, vhxch vas the scene of our 
merr'-mak’ngs o.n hlay 17th last year vas nov so 
far an ay and so didtcuit to reach on account of ianes 


and rugged ice. that the festi"' ries :n the open air were 
hmited to t.ne dag D'ocession. Tre ccric^c took its 


va’ st^t-varcs past t.‘'ie tnermometer-Put. to tne lane 
t'-ence ''orth.’.a'ds aiong the lane, a'd then back to the 
s'-'o -’here it d'sne.'sec b_t not befo'e it had been 
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\i 1’ oeliick .1 saluio w.is fiied. after which we sat 
(Idwn Id an e\ei‘lUnl dmnei, wiili ‘genuine “Chateau la 
Miila^c 1X96 The table w.is laid with ^reat 
i.iste, and there was an eltD.mt p.ipcr napkin at each 
CD\e‘i, with the we 11 el 1 '} am m the ce)rner and the 
follow HID inseriptiem 

* I he ^t\cnlLenlh Mn\, our lucinornl dnN, 

)\c ( ills wlnl our fatliers hi\t done , 

II < lu trs IS ind hcirieis us on to the fta\, 

\nti s])o\vs us tint nlicrc there s i will llere^a^\a\, 

Nufl, ujln nj^hi on our ‘^ide, wl ini\ hope to disj)ln) 

J lie proud Innne" of M( lor) won” 

DuniiD the limner speeches were made m honour of 
the da\ , of Xt)rwa\, of X.msen .ind Johansen, etc 

During the da) s following M.i) 17th w'ewere occupied 
in getting the engine and its appurtenances ready for 
work .ind cleMrmg the rudder-w'cll and the propeller- 
well hirst we .ittempted to pump w'ater into the 
boiler thre)ugh .1 hose let dowm into a hole out upon the 
ice But the cold w.is still so intense that the w^ater 
fro/e m the pump We were obliged to carry water m 
buckets and pour it into the boiler by means of a canvas 
hose, m.ide for the occasion and carried from the boiler 


'1 Ins clarcl w.ns made for the occasion, and consisted of ihc juice 
of dried red wliortlebcrrics and billjcrricS; Mith tlie addition of a little 
spirits 1 was highly complimented on tliia beierage, and served it 
again on other occasions 
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to the hatchway abo\e the engine-room Amundsen 
thought at first that he had got the bottom cock clear 
so that he could let the water run direct into the boiler, 
but It soon became eMdent that it was too slow' work as 
long as there was still any ice around the cock Later 
on we hoisted the funnel and lighted the furnaces, and 
on the afternoon of May 19th the steam was up for the 
first time since we got into the ice in the autumn 
of 1893 

Next we cut away as much of the ice as possible in 
the propeller- w'ell, and carried a steam hose down into it 
It was very effectual We also attempted to use the 
steam for melting away the ice in the propeller-sheath 
around the shaft, but without apparent success We 
easily procured water for the boiler now by filling the 
water-tank on the deck w ith ice and melting it w'lth steam 

After supper we went down into the engine-room to 
tr}' to turn the shaft, and finally we succeeded in giving it 
a three-quarters turn This A\as victor}*, and we were 
all fullv satisfied with the dav’s work 

The following day we melted away the ice in the 
rudder-well by steam, and at i 30 p m Amundsen began 
to “ mo\ e ” the engine Some large pieces of ice floated 
up from the ruddcr-stock or frame , we fished them up, 
and eiervthino’ was in order Amundsen let the encrine 

-- o o 

work some time, and e\ ervbodv was down with him to 
sec the wonder with their own eyes, and to be conMnced 
that he rcalK had got it to turn round 
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This \\as quite an event for us It filled us with 
renev ed courage and the hope of soon getting out of our 
long captivity, though the v ay might be ever so long and 
weary The Fram was no longer a helpless ball, tossed 
to and fro at the caprice of the dnft-ice Our gallant 
ship had awakened to renewed life after her year-long 
wnnter sleep, and w^e rejoiced to feel the first pulsations of 
her strongly beating heart It seemed as if the Fram 
understood us, and w^anted to say “ Onward ’ south- 
w ard ' homew ard • ” 

The state of the ice around the ship, however, w^as 
still far from being so favourable as to give us any 
prospect of getting out just at present It is true 
that symptoms of spring began to show themselves 
the temperature rose, and the snow' vanished rapidly , 
but we still remained at about the same latitude where 
we had been lying for months, namely at about 84° 
From the crow'^’s-nest, indeed, we could see a large 
channel, w^hich extended southw^ards as far as the eye 
could reach , but to get through the belt of ice, over 200 
yards wnde, wTich separated us from it, w^as impossible 
before the thick pack-ice slackened somewhat We, 
therefore, made no attempt to blast the ship free, but 
devoted our time to various duties on board, did what- 
ever w^as left undone, got the steam windlass in order, 
examined all our cordage, and so forth 

In the hole in the ice, wTich was always kept open 
for the sinking of the log-line, w^e had placed the 
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heads of the two bears, so that the amphipodes might 
pick off the meat for us, a task which they usually 
perform quickly and effectually One da}^, when a 
swarm of amphipodm appeared above the bears’ heads, 
Scott-Hansen caught a lot of them in a bag-net, and had 
them cooked for supper, intending to give us a regular 
treat But we were sadly disappointed There w^as not 
a particle of meat on the miserable creatures, nothing 
but shells and emptiness If we put a couple of dozen 
into our mouths at a time, they tasted somewhat like 
shrimps But I am afraid that were we limited to such 
fare, and nothing else, we should soon dimmish un- 
pleasantly m w^eight 

In the later days of May the prospects became 
brighter, as the wind changed to half a gale from the 
east and north The ice began to drift slowly towards 
the south-west, and continued to slacken at the same 
time, so that on May 29th we could see to the southward 
<i good deal of open water, with dark sky above, as far as 
the eye could reach 

After several requests had been made to me, I decided 
to make an attempt at blasting the vessel clear At 
I pm w^e fired a mine of iio lbs of gunpowder It 
had an astonishingly good effect, wrenching up heavy 
masses of ice and sending them rushing out into the 
ch.innel Our hopes revived, and it really seemed 
that another such blasting wrjuld entirely liberate 
the \essel Immediately after dinner w^e went to 
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work to lay another large mine, 20 jarcls abaft the 
stern It rave us an incredible amount of work to 

o 

make a hole in the ice to get the charge do\vn We 
first drilled a hole , then w e tried to make it larger by 
blowing It out by means of small gunpowder charges, 
and later wnth gun-cotton , but it was of no avail Then 
we had to resort to lances, ice-picks, steam, in short, to 
every possible means, but all in vain The ice had, 
how'ever, got so cracked in all directions, ow’ing to the 
many charges wTich had been exploded m the same 
place, that w'e presumed that a large mine in the log-line 
hole w^ould blow^ up the whole mass As the ice was 
thinner at that part, the mine was lowered to a depth of 
10 yards It exploded with terrific effect A mighty 
column of water 'vas forced as high as the foretop It 
did not consist of water alone, but contained <i good 
main lumps of ice, which rained dowm for some distance 
round One piece of over i cwt came down right 
through the tent, and on to the forecastle , other pieces 
flew over the \ essel, and fell on the starboard side 
Scott-Hansen and Henriksen, who were standing on the 
ICC at the electric batter\ used for firing the mine, were 
not pleasantly situated when the mine exploded When 
the shock came, the) of course started to run as fiist .is 
their legs would carr\ them, but the\ did not get ,iw<i\ 
quickb enough to reach the dee]) snow I he jiieces of 
ICC rained unmercifulK down ujion their backs \fter .1 
great de.il of trouble we kiul .ind fired two other l.irge 
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iTunpowder mines, besides some smaller ones, but without 
much effect We then began to drill holes for tno gun- 
cotton mines, which ^\ere to be fired simultaneously 
But when \\e had got down two-and-a-half drill-lengths 
the screws broke, and before we could proceed we had 
to file new^ grooves on the other drill, which had become 
worn At 12 o’clock at night we knocked off work, 
after having been at it unceasingly since the morning 
Next day at 6 o’clock the boring w^as continued But 
the ice was so hard and difficult to work at, that, 
although four men w^ere handling the drill, w^c had to 
erect a small crane wnth tackle to hoist the drill out 
every time it got clogged The ice was so thick, that it 
took four drill-lengths (about 20 feet) to make a hole 
through It One of the gun-cotton mines was now 
low^ered into the hole, while the other was put beneath 
the edge of an old channel by means of a long 
pole Both mines w^ere fired simultaneous!) , but only 
one exploded We connected the wires, and then the 
other went off too But the result was far from answ^ermg 
our expectations Although the large mines w ere carried 
down to a depth of 20 yards where the ice was thin, the 
resistance was too great for us 

The blasting was now discontinued till June 2nd, wTen 
during the night the ice opened up along the old lane 
close to the \essel First we fired aj^un-cotton mine rmht 
abaft It took effect and split the icc close to the stern 
Next wc drilled a hole about 16 feet deep right abreast 
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of ihc ship. <md loaded it w itli 10 prismcr, or 330 grammes, 
of gun-coiion (equivalent to about 30 lbs of ordinary 
guiqiowder'l , but ,is 1 thought it would be too risky to 
explode .1 mine of this strength so near the vessel, we 
fiisi bred .1 small gunpovder mine of \ 1 lbs to see what 
effect It vould h.u c 'I'he result was insignificant, so the 
large mine was fired It made things lively indeed' 
The ship recened such a shock, that one of the paintings 
.ind .1 nlle fell down on the floor m the saloon, and the 
clock in m^ cabin was hurled from the w'all It was 
cvidentK felt in the engine-room as well, for Amundsen 
had .1 bottle .md <i l.imp-chimney smashed On the ice the 
explosion took such good effect, that the ship nearly broke 
loose at one blow , she wxis nowmierely hanging on a little 
forward and aft With a little more work w^e micrht have 

o 

got quite clear the same evening, but I left her as she 
wMs to avoid the trouble of moonnsf her Instead of 
that w'c had something extra after supper , we considered 
that we had done such a good stroke of work that day 
that w'e deserved a rew^ard 

Next morning we blew away the ice that held our bow 
I myself took a pick-axe and commenced to hack away 
at the ice which held the stern fast I had hardly been 
at work at this for more than four or five minutes before 
the vessel suddenly gave a lurch, settled a little deeper at 
the stern, and moved aw^ay from the edge of the ice, until 
the haw'^sers became taut She now lay about 6 inches 
higher at the bow than when she froze fast in the autumn 
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Thub the F}am ^^ab free, and ready to force her \Nay 
throui^h the ice as soon as the circumstances noulcl 
permit But we were still unable to move 

E\ en in the month of j\Iay there had been signs of 
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whales and seals m the channels, and an occasional sea- 
bird had also put m an appearance During the months 
of June and JuK there was still more animal life around 
us so that we could soon go m for hunting to our hearts’ 
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content During the summer we not only shot a number 
of fulmars, black guillemots, skuas, auks, and little auks, 
but also a couple of eider ducks, and even a brace of 
broad-billed sand piper We also shot a numbei" of 
small seals, but only got hold of si\ , the others sank so 
rapidly that we could not reach them m time As a 
matter of course, we welcomed every opportunity of a 
hunting expedition, especially when there was a bear m 
the case It was not often he did us the honour, but the 
greater was the excitement and interest when his appear- 
ance was announced Then the lads would get lively, 
and hastily prepare to give the visitor a suitable reception 
Altog-ether we killed sixteen or seventeen full-g-rown bears 
during the summer, and a young one, which we captured 
alive, but had to kill later on, as it made a fearful noise 
on board 

One night m the beginning of June, when Henriksen 
was on his way to the observation-house to take the 
readings of the instruments, a bear suddenly came upon 
him Before starting on his scientific quest, he had been 
prudent enough to go up on the bridge to have a look 
around and see whether the coast was clear , but he did 
not observe anything suspicious When he approached 
the observation-house he suddenly heard a hissing 
sound close by, and caught sight of a grinning bear, 
which was standing at a pressure-ridge staring at him 
Naturally Henriksen felt anything but comfortable at 
this unexpected meeting, unarmed as he was He at 
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first considered ^\hether he should beat a dignified 
retreat, or whether he should fiy at the top of his 
speed Both parties were equally far from the vessel , 
and if the bear had evil intentions, it might be advis- 
able to retreat without delay before he approached any 
nearer Peter started off as fast as he could, and was not 
sure whether the beast was not at his heels , but he 
reached the vessel safely and seized his gun, which was 
standing ready on deck Before he came out upon the 
ice again, the dogs had scented the bear, and at once 
attacked him The bear at first jumped up on the 
observation-house, but the dogs followed, so down he 
went again, and with such alacrity, too, that Henriksen 
had no time to fire The bear started off to the nearest 
channel, where he disappeared both from the dogs and 
the hunter In his eagerness “ Gorm ” jumped out 
upon some pieces of ice which were floating m the thick 
brash in the channel, and being afraid to jump back 
again, sat there howling I heard the waihng, and 
soon caught sight of him from the crow’s-nest, whereupon 
Scott- Hansen and I started off and rescued him 

Some da)s later, at about lo o’clock m the morning, 
w’c heard Nordahl crying, “Bear '"and all hurried on 
deck with our rifles But the dogs had had the start 
of tis, and had already put the bears to flight jMogstad 
pcrcencd, however, from the crow’s-nest, that the dogs 
had come up with them at a small lane, where th( y had 
trikcn the water, and he then came down to tell me He 
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tin soli'l ice Idiiswi .lecoinplisln d b\ puiun<4 .1 runnin4 
noosi M\(r the imi//U s of the be.irs .ind pullinu’ ihcin 
thrmi'^h the w.uei to the i d'^e of the ice, where wc 
jiiisln d some sm.ill lines hein.ith them, and then, with our 
unit! d sirenoih, we hauled them up When homeward 
bound, we met Norilahk Peliersen, Hent/cn, Heniiksen, 
.ind the mate, who had ^uessed from the report of our 
voi It, 2 K 
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guns that there t\as business on hand, and had started 
out to meet us with sledges and harness for the 
dogs The sledges were lashed together, one bear 
was placed on each, and, with nine dogs harnessed 
to them and a man sitting astride each bear, off they 
Avent at such a speed that the rest of us had to run to 
keep pace wnth them 

On the night of June 24th we again received a visit 
from tivo bears Nordahl discovered them when, at 
12 o’clock, he Avent out to the observation-house, he 
came running back, and called those Avho had not yet 
gone to bed But when they hurried out upon the ice 
the bears saw them immediately and disappeared 

Three days later a she-bear, wnth a young cub, came 
trottinof towards the vessel at noon We burned some 
blubber in order to attract them, but the bear was very 
cautious, and it tvas some time before she approached 
to within 200 to 300 yards Then the mate could not 
restrain himself any longer and fired, so the rest of us 
sent her a few^ shots at the same time, and she fell 
after walking a few paces Some of us took the 
••pram” and pulled across to the place, as there Avas 
a Aside channel between the bear and the s^essel The 
cub. poor thing, as as a fine little felloAS, Avith almost 
perfectly Ashite fur and a dark muzzle, it Avas about 
the size of one of our smallest dogs When they came 
up, he sat doAsn on his mother’s body, and remained 
there quite still, seeming for the present to take matters 
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Cellini) Hennlcsen pui a strap around Ins neck, and 
when the mother w.us convc)cd to the channel he 
followed quite willm<jl)', and sat down on her back 
aqain when she w.is towed across But when, on 
arinmq ,it the ship, he found he was to be separated 
from his mother and brouj^dit on board, it was quite 
.mother stor) He resisted with all his strength, and 
w.is m a perfect rage He got worse when he was 
let loose under the coinpanionhatch on board He 
earned on like a frcn/ied being, biting, tearing, growling, 
and howling with wild rage, like a veritable fiend, 
ceasing onl\ as long ,vs he w.is occupied in devouring 
the jJieces of meat thrown to him Nc\'er have I seen 
m an) one creature such a combination of all the most 
sav.igc qualities of wild beasts as I found in this little 
monster And he was still quite a cub ' In the evening 
I ga\ c orders to rid us of this unpleasant passenger, and 
IMogst.id ended his da) s with a well-aimed blow^ of the 
hatchet 

I'or about a fortnight we saw no bears, but during the 
night of July 12th w'e had a visit from three, one of 
which, after a hot pursuit, was killed by Scott-Hansen, 
the mate, Nordahl, and Bentzen The dogs, too, did 
good service this time The other tw^o bears sneaked 
off at the first shot, and were lost to sight in the fog 

On the evening of July iSth, Mogstad and I shot a 
bear, w'^hich we should hardl) have got hold of but for the 
sagacity and alacrity of “ Bella ” The dogs at first 
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attacked him once or twice, but after a short lesistancc 
he jumped into tlic water, and crossed over two broad 
lanes, which it took the dogs a long' time to get lound 
He w'as just about to plunge into a third channel, wdien 
■' Bella, ’’who in the meantime had come round, inier- 
ce})ted him not 20 feet froni the edge At a distance of 
200 or 300 yards Mogstad fired, and was lucky enough 
to hit him m the head, bringing him down, and he now 
made only some feeble attempts to keep the dogs off I 
then sent him a shot behind the shoulder, but, as lie 
was not quite dead, Mogstad gave him the final one 
On July 20th the mate shot a large bear, wdiich came 
sw imming across a channel, and wm killed our last beai 
on the evening of August 6th. but in such an awkward 
j^osition that wm had to leave the meat, and it was as 
much as we could do to get the hide on boaid 

In the matter of birds, we wmre also pretty fortunate 
For instance, Scott-Hansen and I one night shot 9 little 
.inks, I kittiw'ake, and r skua, and the foUo\vin<^ cUy 21 
moie little auks and 2 black guillemots Henrikscn in one 
d.i)'s shooting bagged 18 little auks and i black 
guillemot, and Nordahl, 26 little auks and r black 
guillemot; and Liter on, when there had been an abun- 
dance of game for some dajs, we killed as many as 30 to 
go birds in the course of a few' houis 

'] his hunting life had not only a beneficial effect upon 
our spirits, which occasionally wcie rrither low, but it also 
gci\e us ,in appetite, which sometimes was quite nivenous 
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Wlicii we were wci<i^hccl at the end of the month, we 
found iliai, wlierciis some of us h.id previously been losing 
weight, we had now steadily and uniformly increased 
from the time when auk’s breast, roast guillemot, stewed 
kitiiw.ike, skii.i soup, and last but not least, ribs of bear, 
became the daiK fare on board 

Indeed, we stood in need of all the encouragement and 
good h\ mg w Inch c)ur hunting procured us The state 
of the ICC w.is an\ thing but cheering, and the prospect of 
getting out of It tluring the [ircsent }ear became less 
c\ er\ d.i\ 

During the hrst ckg s follow mg the release of the Frani, 
the ice was compaiatnely quiet, but on June Sth and 
9th we had some bad pressures, especially on the latter 
da) , w hen the stern of the vessel w^as pressed about 
6 feet upwards, so that the rudder- w^ell w^as quite out of 
the water, while the bow' w'as raised about 2 feet, wath 4° 
list to port On the loth and 1 ith the pressure w^as also 
strong, especiall) during the night from 1 1 30 pm till 
3 or 4 a m 

Finall)% the ice slackened so much on the morning of 
June 1 2th, that there w^as a prospect of w^arping the 
vessel some distance ahead As the brash w'^as still ver)^ 
thick, we did not think it possible to haul ourselves along 
without using the steam wandlass, so I gave orders to 
start a fire under the boiler But before steam was up 
the channel opened so much that we succeeded m warping 
the ship through the narrow'est passage When steam 
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twice .IS much .is usu.nl We remained there about a 
week until on Jul) 3rd the ice opened sufficiently to 
allow us to .id\ance .djout 3 miles through a channel, 
which r.in S S IDuring the night between the 6th 
.ind the 7th we made .mother attempt to force the ice, 
but h.id onK m.idc about i mile when we had to moor 
.igain 

The southcrl} wind which predominated at that time 
held the ice thickl) packed together, and there was no 
drift to spc.ik of On the other hand, there had been 
since the middle of June a good deal of current, owing to 
the set of the tide W’e could not, how^ever, observe 
that the current re.ill) llowcd in any definite direction, 
sometimes the line would show' e\ery point m the 
compass during the 24 hours The current w'as, how'ever, 
often \ er) strong, and w ould occasionally spin the ice- 
floes around in the channels in a w'ay that made the 
spectator feel quite giddj The ship, too, w'ould often 
receive such violent shocks from these dancinsf floes and 
blocks of ice, that loose objects tumbled dowm, and the 
whole rigging shook The sea continued very deep 
For instance, on July 6th w'e could not get bottom at 3,000 
metres (1,625 fathoms), but tw'O daj's later — we w'ere 
then about 83° 2' N lat — w'e took soundings and reached 
bottom at 3,400 metres (1,841 fathoms) 

On July 6th w'e succeeded in warping the ship some 
two or three short stretches at a time, but it was 
slow and hard w'ork the ice was bad, and the contrary 
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V ind impeded us very much But thou;jh progress was 
slov , \et progress it v. as, and I gave orders that the ship 
should be hauled along as often as there was an\ oppor- 
tunit} to ad\'ance a little southwards 

But although v.e struggled along in this manner for 
short distances at a time, the observation on the 13th 
r._;ealed to us the fact that v.e had actually been drifting 
a considerable way backward, having returned to 
S3' 12' X lat It might seem ridiculous, under such 
circumstances, to continue pushing forward , but, gloomy 
as the prospects were, we tried to keep up our hopes, 
and were readv to utilise the \er\ first chance which 
should present itself 

Late in the e\ening of July ijth, the ice began to 
slacken so much that we decided to get up steam True. 
It closed up again at once, but nevertheLss we kept up 
steam Xor were we disappointed, for at i o’clock in 
the morning the v ater opened so much that we were able 
to steam ahead, and we made 3 miles m a souther!) 
direction Later m the morning v e v ere stopped by an 
im.men'>e floe of ice, e .tending many miles , and we had to 
m.ike fa^t The .^hoIe dav following we remained there. 
.\bout midnight the ice clackened a good deal, but the 
f'i.X ‘’O dense that we could see nothing At last, on 
the 1 9th V e made v hat w e considered e cellent headw h\ 
when the fog lifted a little in the forenoon, we 
m 'fie about 10 nule'> from 12 30 p m till b p m This 
sir'd- f of good luel: m.ide our sp'rit^ rc’ r. e wonderfull), 
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.ukI ihc) ruse still more the follow inir clay when, notwnth- 
siandin!^ the focj, and thouLjh we had to stop three times, 
wc .idvanced from 83" 14' in the morning' till 82° 52' at 
noon <ind 82" 39' midnight Trom the 20th to the 27th 
we continued to make good progress By midnight on 
the last named da\ we had reached Sr° 32' N lat 

Fiom luly 27th till August 2nd it w’as slow and tire- 
some work By August 2nd we had not got beyond 
81 26' J\ lat \t the same time we had been carried 
some distance eastwards, namely, to 13" 41' E long 
On Mond.g, \iigust 3rd, we made about 2 miles to 
the south-west, but had to remain moored in impossible 
w.iteis till the Sth, when it slackened so much around 
the vessel that w e w ere able to proceed again at 9 a m 
Howe\er, we h.id only made about 6 miles, wdien w'c 
w'ere stopped by a long, narrow' strait We tried 
blasting with ordinary gunpowder, and later with gun- 
cotton, and time after time w'e steamed full speed against 
the smallei Hoes that blocked the strait, but wathout 
effect These llocs, as a rule, are not so small and 
innocent as they appear They consist generally of the 
fragments of old, thick, and very tough pressure-ridges 
w'hich have been broken up When these pieces get 
free, they sink deep below the surface of the water, 
leaving only a comparatively insignificant part of them 
discernible, w'hile the lower parts may be very large It 
was precisely this description of floe that blocked the 
channel against us They were so tough that it w'as 
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useless to try to break them with the stem of the vessel, 
althourrh we repeatedly made at them with full speed 
\\*e could plainly see hov the tough old ice bent and 
rose up at the shock without breaking The blasting of 
such floes was frequently impracticable, as they were of 
such a thickness that we were unable to lay the mine 
under them And even if we succeeded m bloving up 
one of these floes, we gained little or nothing, as the 
channel vas too narrow to allow the pieces to float 
astern, and they were too heavy and thick to be forced 
beneath the solid edge of ice 

Occasionally it happened that old, thick ice suddenly 
emerged from beneath the water m a channel or opening 
which we w'erc just about to pass into, thus blocking up 
the passage before us On one of these occasions the 
J'/am received a blow m the ribs that hardly any other 
vessel would have withstood As we w'cre passing 
through an open channel I saw^ from the crow’s-nest one 
end of a large submerged floe appearing above the edge 
of the solid ice, and I immediately gave orders to steer 
clear so as to pass round it But at the very moment 
when we reckoned to clear it the Hoe was released, and 
came to the surface with such a rush that the spray rose 
high into the air and struck the A/vrw at the forc-rigging 
on the starboard side with such tremendous force that 
the shi[) lurched \iolently and fell about lo points out 
of her course, until she ran up against some small floes 
\\ hen the monster floe emerged it lifted a huge mass of 
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water aiul st'iU iL like .1 roaring cataract out into the 
ch.mnt 1 

Something simil.ir h.ippenecl when we occasionally 
tourh( (1 a clnfimg hummock that was just on the point 
of lolling n\ ( r, owing to the quickei melting of the ice 
hi low till' water-line The slightest push would be 
enough to c.ipsi/e the hummock and turn it over m such 
a \ loleiii wax that the sea around us would become as 
agitated .is during a storm 

On \ugust 9th we woiked the whole daj clearing the 
ch.innel, but onlx made slight headway On the loth 
tin work was continued, <ind in the course of the fore- 
noon we fin.ilK succeeded in getting through During the 
rest of the day we also made some headw^ay to the south 
until the ICC became impassable, and xve xvere compelled 
to make fast at 10 p m , having made about 2 miles 

On account of the fog, xve xvere unable to take any 
observation until the 9th, xvhen xve found ourselves in 
81° 48' N lat , the last latitude obserx^ation we made in 
the drift-ice 

On Tuesday, the i ith, xx^e again proceeded southxx'^ards 
by dint of arduous labour in clearing floes and brash, 
xxhich often blocked our xvaj'- At 7 30 pm xve had to 
make fast m a narroxv strait, until, in the course of the 
night, xve cleared the obstacles away and were able to 
proceed to the south-xvest Progress was, hoxvever, sloxxi, 
and on the morning of August 1 2th xve were stopped by a 
very axvkxvard floe We tried to blast it axvay, but xvhile 
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wc. were at work on this the ice tightened tij) quickly, <ind 
left the \esscl impiisoned between two bio Hoes In the 
course of a cou{)lc of hours it slackened aoain in <t S \V 
directuai, and we stc, lined off in coinpaiatively fan 
ch.uinels until 12 30 p m , w’lien a Hoc stojiped our furtlicr 
pro'^ress W'e h.id made 9! miles m about live houis this 
forenoon. Some thin icc now appealed, and fiom the 
crow’s-nest we could sec, when the fog clc.ircd off a little 
fora few moments, several Luge chfinncls lunnmg in a 
southeily direction both east <uid w’est of 0111 ])osition 
besides, we noticed an incre.ise m the numbci of birds and 
sm.ill seals, and w'e also saw an occasional beaidcd seal, all 
evidences that we could not bet'ciy f.ir from the open w.iter 
between 3 .ind 4 pm we were leleascd fiom the llocs 
which h.id held us enclosed, and at 5 30 p m we steamed 
off in .1 S E direction through ste.idily-improving ice 
The ice now became noticeably thin and buttle, so 
ih.it we were able to force the smaller Hoes loom 
5 30 p m till midnight we .idvanced about 16 miles , the 
engine w’as used .is compound dining the last w.itch 
Afiei midnight on August I3lh w’e steered S W , then 
S <ind S H , the ice continuing to grow slicker At 
3 o’clock we sightctl a d.irk e\j)<inse of water to the 
S S.lw, .ind at 3 45 we stccied through the last ice-floes 
out into open wait r 


‘ I uctU) tuht vork of foremt; this more or IciS c loscl) Jiictccl 
irv lot! hmii'ilit n disnnce uf iSo miks 
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WE WERE FREE ' Behind us lay three years of 
Mork and hardships, with their burden of sad thought 
durine the long- nights, before us life and reunion with 
all those who were dear to us Just a fe^^ more days' 
A chaos of contending: feelings came over each and 

o o 

every one For some time it seemed as if we could 
hardly realise vhat we saw, as if the deep blue, lapping 
water at the bow were an illusion, a dream We were 
still a good way above the eightieth degree of latitude, and 
it is only in very favourable summers that ice-free water 
stretches so far north ^^'^ere we, perhaps, in a large, 
open pool ^ Had we still a great belt of ice to clear 
No, It was real ' The free, unbounded sea w^as around 
us on every side , and w^e felt, with a sense of rapture, 
how'^ the /v afu gently pitched wnth the first feeble swell 
W e paid the final honours to our vanquished 
antagonist by firing a thundering salute as a farew^ell 
One more gaze at the last faint outlines of hummocks 
and floes, and the mist concealed them from our view^ 

We now shaped our course by the compass S S E , as 
the fog w^as still so dense that no observation could be 
taken Our plan was at first to steer tow^ards Red Bay, 
get our land-fall, and thence to follow^ the w^est coast of 
Spitzbergen southw ards till w^e found a suitable anchoring- 
place, -where we could take m water, shift the coal from 
the hold into the bunkers, and, m fact, make the Fravi 
quite ship-shape for our homew^ard trip 

At 7 a m , w hen the fog lifted slightly, w e sighted a 
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sr.’' •■"jr pDi and shaped Oa- co-,rse for her In o’'dcr 

:o ner and try lo ^e: some nev s of Dr. Xansen 

and jo^rmscn. In an roar or so ve vere qaiie neaf* he’- 
Sne r cn? 1} ’-g' zo and did ^or seem to ha\ e s'^hted 
_s ^7z{. vre V ere close on her. The mate then ran 
(-f- > r to annoance that a monster shio *vas bear^nn' dov. n 


pi'-n rhe.m in the foj. Soon the deck v.as crov.ced 
ah people, and just as the captain put h's neai oat 


the fv'-t// passed close up on the neathcr-slde of the 
^ essel and ve greeted her in pass’''a'‘ vnth a thundchner 
broad^'de from oar starbeard cannon. W'e then turned 
roj-'d astern o*' her ard "^red another salute to Ice.’ am 
afte" V h’ch hostulties v ere d scontmuef Xo Uo-b., 
a V a,', a rather de“'onstratni e vay of maXrg: o„xmehe^ 
kn<'v*^ to oa- coartP'men v.ho vere ]\i"z tre-e 


upitmtx Lae mm- 


dst ana probaO y 


of sea's a^d whales tr?m o*" tne Tvu/ 
Bat we ti-mst that Capta'n Botohhen and .nX crew % 


c us o„r o% c ‘ow n 
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board to us, .vnd liad to go through a regular cross-fire 
of questions of every conceivable kind Such an 
examination the) had certainly never been subjected to, 
and probably never w ill be again 

Among the many items of nevs which we received 
was one to the effect that the Sw'edish aeronaut. 
Engineer Andree, had arrived at Danes Island, 
intending to proceed thence b) balloon to discover the 
North Pole 

Botolfsen came with us as a passenger, leaving his 
\csscl in charge of the m.ite and accompanied us as far 
as Promso W’c reshaped our course about noon for 
Red Ba) , intending to steam from there to Danes Island 
and sec INIr Andree About midnight we sighted land 
ahead, and supposed it to be the cape immediately to the 
west of Red Bay It w'as 1,041 days since we last saw' 
land 

We lay to for some time at this point, waiting for the 
fog to clear aw'ay sufficiently to allow us to find the land- 
marks As It did not clear, w'e steamed slowly w'est- 
wards, taking frequent soundings, and soon found our- 
selves, as we anticipated, right in “ Norsksundet ” 
(Norwegian Sound), and proceeding up, we anchored at 
9 30 a m off “ Hollzendernaeset ” (Dutch Cape) The 
fog w'as now cleared, and we soon saw the steamship 
Virgo, of the Andrde Expedition, and the balloon-house 
ashore 

Through the telescope we could see that our arrival 
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had }>( < n I \ { (I, .ind .i s(( .1111 I.uiiu li soon f .iiiu' .dono- 
uid) Ml >\ndiri, the otiu 1 mcmhcis of ihc 
( ' ()( diiioii, ,ind C.ipi.iin Z.K h.m. of ihc 

Nciilu I (oiiKl il)( s( 'M'lillcmcn us ,in\ news of 

ilu l.\i( ol oui loini.idcs Out spiiiis Ix came siill inoi (' 
drpo'.sid ihan Ixloic. Wo liad (onfulcntl) (■\|)(.Hlcd 
tl) ii N.insi 11 and loli.mson would loadi lionu' bufoK' us 
\ou It s( ( mod as il wo wcic lo he th( (list to aiin’c*. 

\\d did uol, liou(\ci, onU'iiain any soiious fcais foi 
ih( 11 ‘ .lit t) . < s|x ( lalK wlnnwi lisu nod (hai tli<‘ Jai kson 
lsN|)( diiion liad spoilt two u inloi s ni l'ian/Jos(l 
It was inoliahli' that Di Naiisi n and jolianson 

would sooiu I 01 laloi inooi with tins ospodiiion, and 
i\M(, poiliaps, onI\ w.utniL; lo; a (h.UKo ol poLl;;;p 
iiouK . l)Ut i( lilt) li.'ul not iiK'l with laikson, sonit ilinio 
hail t\ Ilk nils poiu amiss with ihoni, in wduch case tho) 
111 ( di d assiaaiK ( , and (hat as soon as possible 

( )ui plans woio soon laid Wh' would hiiii) homo to 
1 lonv o to p,( 1 i(h.il)l< inloi m.ilion, and, m (,is( nothin”; 
h ul hot 11 It ai nod tiu 10 (itlui. wo would loniplotc oui 
toll ^uppl) wo WOIO not 111 w.uit of .ui)tliino else — .uid 
iinnu diati 1 \ pioiiiil to hi. 111/ Josi I l^and. to make .'i 
‘.aiihloi till 111 .uid, i.wt hopt il. lia\ o till iiiispoak.ihlo 
pk a UK ol I'liii'pnu tin in hoiiK' to oui ( \pocl.uU f.ithoi- 
! Old 111 out own l.ulhfu! /daw 

< kii .t i\ at 1 ) iiu ^ Island w.is ( onsoqiK nil) cut as 
holt .1 |iM ohk W ( jiaiil \islt. to the / s;iw tho 
lidli.i’i uIihIi va. now K .id\ lo st.ut ,is soon ,is .1 
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r.i\oin.ihlc wiiul \\f)ulcl ])ciinil of il, .uicl icccnccl rclurn 
\ isiis fidni (lur amiable Swedish fi lends Durinq; die 
nii^lil ue limshed lakmij in w.uer and shifiin<r tlie coal , 
ihe \ essel was ready foi sea, .md at 3 am on 
\u<4iisl I 5 ih the I'l am sie.imcd off, w ith sails set, through 
Sneerenburg H.i\ and out to sea 

During the passage across we had good w’cather and 
a fair and often fresh brcc/c, the \esse] making good 
speed upwards of 9}. knots 

At 9 a m on the I9lh we saw' the first blue ridges of 
our native mountains B) noon w'e sighted Logo, and 
.It S pm die north jjomt of Loppen Then we steered 
into Kva;n,angen bjord, and anchored off Skja;r\ o at 
2 o’clock m the morning of August 20th 

As soon as the anchor liad fallen. I called the doctor 
and Scott-Hansen, w'ho both wanted to go ashore with 
me But as they w'ere too slow' w'lth their toilet, I asked 
Bent7cn to put me ashore in the pram, and was soon at 
the telegraph station, where I tried to knock life into the 
people by thundering w'lth my clenched fists first at one 

door, then at another, but for a long time in vain At 

( 

last a man put his head out of a w'indow on the second 
floor to inquire wdiat kind of night-prowlers were 
making such a disturbance It was the chief of the 
telegraph station himself He describes the nocturnal 
incident in a letter to one of the Christiania newspapers 
in the following pleasant manner — 

“ It was with anything but arhiable feelings and inten- 
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immcdinlcK mci uiili Cdptam lioLolfscn, from Tromso, 
wlio w.is ihcie with his wh.ilmijf ship 'J'hc) liacl brouirht 
him with them The\ h.id next \isited Andree, who 
was .djotit to ]i.ich up <md q'o home, and had then pro- 
ceeded to this pltice I'hey had first learned from 
Botolfsen, and th.en from Andree, wdio ought to have 
had some of the latest tidings from Norw^ay, that 
nothing was known .ibout Nansen, wdiom they hoped 
to find at home, and the joy they were feeling at the 
prospect of reaching home soon was considerably 
damped by this new's 

“‘Ah, but I can give you news of Nansen,’ said I 
‘ He armed at Vardo on August 13th, and is now'’ at 
Hammerfest He’s j^robabl) starting for Tromso to-day 
m an English yacht ’ 

“ ‘ Has Nansen arrived ^ ’ 

“ The stahvart form bounded up m a state of ex- 
citement rarely shown by this man, and exclaiming, 

‘ I must tell the others at once,’ he vanished out of 
the door 

“ A moment later he returned, accompanied by Scott- 
Hansen, Blessing, Mogstad, and Bentzen all of them 
perfectly wild with joy at the latest news, which crowned 
all, and allowed them to give full vent to their exultation 
at being once more in their native land after their long 
and wearisome absence, which the uncertain fate of their 
leader and his comrade would otherwise have damped 
And they did rejoice’ ‘Is it true'* Has Nansen 
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was icixatnl on all sides ‘ Whal a flay this 
IS, wliai |o) ' And wh.ii .i ruiioiis (oinculence that 
Nansf n should .u n\ i on the saiiu' rlay that wc cleaicd 
(he l.ist H (' and stteied IioinewaifM’ And they con- 
piatiiland each othei, all (|ui\eiinn wdth emotion, these 
snird\ Allows, 

"In (he (ally infiiniiiL; two ihiindeiinu;’ lepoi is weie 
sudden)) In aid fioin tin J-iai/h lollou'ed })y tlie ini/^in^ 
(heiisof the (ifw in honoui of then .disfmt coiniades 
d he inlialiilaiits of the pl.ut', w'ho wtie fast asleep, ueie 
fjuilt staitled, and soon jMit out of I;ed , hut when it 
hnall\ dawned upon them that it fonld he none olhei 
than tlu /-j (!>/!, they wine not slow m tuininp out to havf 
a look at In r 

"As they aiuhond heu, the fratri.mce of the new'- 
mow n hay wsis wafted to th( m fiom the shoie, and to 
them It se( med mat V elloiis d he 'peeii mcsidow's, w'lth 
lli( 11 liumlile lloweis, and lh( few nets heiit and almost 
withend h) ih( imniless wind .md wcathei, looked to 
ih( m so d( htthilul, that out pool island was .i eeiitahle 

l'-d( n in ih(u (\(s ' ^ < s, to-d.iy iluw' would have* a 

• njoil loll on ih(‘ piass 

' 1 oi the lest, MoiIk I N.itUK was ,is smiliii}^ and 
A aall\ aiia\(d as (oiild ht ( \pee((d so late m the y< ai 
m tin a- noithirn latitiuhs 1 he fjoid was r.ilm, as 

thiiudi It If u(d h\ the fainn St iip|)lr to mteiiupt the 
li uiiiiiillitt whidi tiuflojad tin tiKfl and weatlur- 

h' ft' n warnoi ru»w Kstiii','' upon its smofith surfacf 
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“ Tlicy wcic .ill quiie cnihusi.istic about the vessel I 
do not behe\e there is a man on board uho does not love 
the Fiam S\erdrup declared that a ‘ stronger and finer 
ship h.ad ne\er been built, ,ind w.is not to be found in 
the \\ ide m orld ’ ’ ” 


On my v.u to the fjord, 1 met fi\e of our comrades 
Nordahl hurried .it once on board with the glad tidings, 
w hile the rest of us settled dow n w ith the telegraph 
manager .iround a smoking cup of coffee which tasted 
delicious A better welcome we could not have had But 
It did not end w iih the coffee or wath the telegraph 
m.inager Soon the popping of champagne corks 
sounded successn el) m the houses of the store keeper 
and local m.igistrate, w hile the telegraph manager sent 
message upon message announcing our arrival to Dr 
Nansen His IMajest) the King, the Norw^egian Govern- 
ment, and to relations and friends 

At 10 a m we weighed anchor and set off to meet 
Nansen and Johansen at Tromso, passed to the north of 
Skjaervo, and steamed south Off Ulfstmden we met 
the steamer Kmg Half dan, wnth 600 passengers on 
board, coming from Tromso to meet us We accepted 
the offer to take us m tow% and at 8 30 p m the Fram 
glided into the harbour of Tromso, accompanied by 
hundreds of flag-covered boats, and w^as received wnth 
cheers and hearty w^elcome 
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Xe\i day 25th, at 4 pm , Sir George Baden- 

lV)\\clls steam-} acht Ofa?ia, A\ith Dr Xansen and 
Johan‘;cn on board, arrived After a separation of 
17 months our number vas again complete, and the 
Xor\\egi<in Polar Expedition vas once more united 
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What, then, are the results of the Norwegian Polar 
Expedition ^ This is a question which the reader might 
fairly expect to find answered here , but the scientific 
observations brought back are so varied and voluminous 
that It will be some time yet before they can be dealt 
with by specialists and before any general estimate of 
their significance can be formed It will, therefore, be 
necessary to publish these results in separate scientific 
publications , and if I now attempted to give an idea 
of them, It would necessarily be imperfect, and might 
easily prove misleading I shall, therefore, confine 
myself to pointing out a few of them more important 
features 

In the first place, we have demonstrated that the sea in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Pole, and m which, 
m my opinion, the Pole itself m all probability lies, is a deep 
basin, not a shallow one containing many expanses of land 
and islands, as people were formerly inclined to assume 
It IS certainly a continuation of the deep channel which 
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f-oni the Atlantic Ocean northwards between 
Sjhi/ijcr^en tuid Greenland The eatent cif this deep 
sea I-, a qae-^tKin which it is not at present eas} to ansv cr . 
bat VC at lea^-t Icnow that it extends a lone'' wav north of 
Fran/ Jo-'f Land and eastwards nc^ht to the New 
Sib^n-'n Kl.-nds I behe^c that it e tends still further 
e<'st a‘' 1 th’nk ma\ be inferred from the fact that the 
more tlie Jca.inctlc E pcd.tion drifted north the (greater 
<’l(,plh (if sea. did they find Tor \arious rctusons I am 
led to ijel’e’. e that iii a northerly direction also this deep 
sea Is (>f considerable e\tent In the first place nfithmio 
was o'ij^er\ed eaher dunno’ the drift of the Fraj,! or 
^lurin^ our s}* dijj'e e'peditujn to the north that v (hikI 
};o nt lO the {jroximay of an\ considerable e .p inse of 
lancl ' the ice seemed to drift unimpeded particular!} in 
-I iv^rtiierl} direction 1 he ”.a\ in which the drift set 
siniiyd'it to the north ;es soon as there was a southerly 
wind V <is mo-ni strikinc^. It was with the t^reatest 
difheult} that the v ind could head the elrift back towards 
tin south-east Had there been an\ considerable 

( pans^^ f,f Inn'l v ithin rtasimable distance to the north 
of Us it V ould hue bkjcked the free mo\emeni of the 
lee m th.tt din c: on Lc-sidcs the iamece (-yjantit} of 
dnh-ic'' ' Jiich drifts -o thvants with t,^reat nija'dit} 
d--i 4 lu' e ist res.st of Greenland aii the way down to 
Cap, I I'l a lO oe^ ond a seems to po’nt in the same 

^ '1 ( teu''' e ice-''ekls must ha- e a still 

1 r., - ’'.'dt.i o' ',1 tu fume from than that tlmou^h 
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winch we drifted Had the Frani continued her drift 
instead of bieaking loose to the north of Spit/bergen, 
she \\ould certainly have come down along the coast of 
Greenland , but probably she would not have got close 
m to that coast, but \\ ould have had a certain quantity of 
ICC betw een her and it , and that ice must come from a 
sea lying north of our route On the other hand, it is 
quite probable that land may exist to a considerable 
extent on the other side of the Pole between the Pole 
and the North American archipelago It appears to me 
only reasonable to assume that this multitude of islands 
must extend further towards the north 

As a result of our expedition, I think we can now 
form a fairly clear idea of the way m which the dnft-ice 
IS continually moving from one side of the polar basin 
north of Behring Strait and the coast of Siberia, and 
across the regions around the Pole, and out towards 
the Atlantic Ocean Where geographers at one time 
were disposed to locate a solid, immovable, and massive 
ice-mantle, covering the northern extremity of our globe, 
we now find a continually breaking and shifting expanse 
of dnft-ice The evidence which even before our 
expedition had induced me to believe most strongly in 
this theory is supplied by the Siberian drift-wood that 
IS continually being carried to Greenland, as well as the 
mud found on the ice, as it could scarcely be of other 
than Siberian origin We found several indications of 
this kind during our expedition, even when we were 
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as far north as 86'^, furnishing a aluable indications as to 
the movement of the ice 

The force vhich sets this ice in motion is certainly 
for the most part supplied by the winds , and as in the 
sea north of Siberia the prevailing winds are south- 
easterly or easterly, whereas north of Spitzbergen they 
are north-easterly, they must carry the ice in the 
direction in which we found the drift From the 
numerous observations I made I established the 
existence of a slow current m the w^ater under the ice 
travelling in the same direction But it will be some 
time before the results of these investigations can be 
calculated and checked 

The hydrographic observations made dunng the 
expedition furnished some surprising data. Thus, for 
instance, it was customary to look upon the polar basin 
as being filled wuth cold water, the temperature of which 
stood somewhere about — ^ 5^ C Consequently our 
observations showing that under the cold surface there 
was warmer water, sometimes at a temperature as high 
as -b F C , w'ere surprising Again, this w^ater was 
more brin) than the water of the polar basin has been 
<issumcd to be This warmer and more strongly saline 
water must clearly originate from the warmer current of 
the Atlantic Ocean (the Gulf Stream), flowing in a north 
and north-easterly direction off Novaya Zemlya and 
along the west coast of Spitzbergen, and then diving 
under the colder, but lighter and less briny, water of the 
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Polar Sea, and filling up the depths of the polar basin 
As I have stated in the course of my narrative, this 
more briny water was, as a rule, warmest at a depth of 
from 200 to 250 fathoms, beyond which it would decrease 
in temperature, though not uniformly, as the depth 
increased Near the bottom the temperature rose again, 
though only slightly These hydrographic observations 
appear to modify to a not inconsiderable extent the 
theories hitherto entertained as to the direction of the 
currents m the northern seas , but it is a difficult matter 
to deal with, as there is a great mass of material, and its 
further treatment will demand both time and patience 
It must therefore be left to subsequent scientific 
publications 

Still less do I contemplate attempting to enter here 
into a discussion on the numerous magnetic, astronomical, 
and meteorological observations taken At the end of 
this work I merely give a table showing the mean 
temperatures for each month during the drift of the 
Fram and during our sledging expedition 

.On the whole, it may probably be said that, although 
the expedition has left many problems for the future to 
solve m connection with the polar area, it has, never- 
theless, gone far to lift the veil of mystery which has 
hitherto shrouded those regions, and we have been put 
m a position to form a tolerably clear and reasonable idea 
of a portion of our globe that formerly lay m darkness, 
which only the imagination could penetrate And should 
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we in the near future get a bird’s-eye view of the regions 
around the Pole as seen from a balloon, all the most 
material features will be familiar to us 

But there still remains a great deal to be investigated, 
and this can only be done by years of observation, 
to which end a new drift, like that of the Fram, would 
be invaluable Guided by our experience, explorers will 
be in a position to equip themselves still better , but a 
more convenient method for the scientific investigation of 
unknown regions cannot easily be imagined On board 
a vessel of this kind, explorers may settle themselves 
quite as comfortably as in a fixed scientific station They 
can carry their laboratories with them, and the most 
delicate experiments of all kinds can be carried out I 
hope that such an expedition may be undertaken ere long, 
and if It goes through Behring Strait and thence north- 
wards, or perhaps slightly to the north-east, I shall be veiq^ 
much surprised if observations are not taken wTich will 
prove of far greater scope and importance than those 
made by us But it wall require patience the dnft will 
be more protracted than ours, and the explorers must 
be well equipped 

There is also another lesson which I think our expedi- 
tion has taught, namely, that a good deal can be achieved 
with small resources Even if explorers have to live in 
Eskimo fashion and content themselves wath the barest 
necessaries, they may, provided they are suitably equipped, 
make good headway and cover considerable distances 
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in reo-ions which have hitherto been regarded as almost 
inaccessible 


Me-^N TEJIPERATURES (FaHR ) FOR EVERY MONTH DURING THE 

Drift of the Fram 


I 

Months 

1S93 

January 

February 

March 1 

0 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

-f 29 I 

October 

— II 

November 

I — 1 1 6 

December 

1 — 20 6 


1894 

1895 

1896 

0 

— 32 3 

1 

0 cO 

1 

0 

1 — 35 3 

- 32 1 

— 34 2 

— 30 5 

- 35 1 

— 30 6 

— I 7 

— 61 

— 19 7 

1 — 06 

+ 138 

4-102 

1 +126 

+ 29 3 

+ 280 

+ 28 9 

+ 32 4 

+ 32 5 

+ 31 8 

+ 30 2 

+ 27 3 

+ 34 I 

+ 17 1 

+ 14 9 

1 

- 85 
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- 23 4 

— 23 6 


— 30 8 

— 27 2 
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Distance from proposed starting point of Sledge Joume\, I 502 
Speculations as to position v uh regard to II 223, 233, 237 
Cope I lora geological in\e^tigauons, II, 476 
\athor:>t Professor, report on, II, 4S4 
Cape Lap^eff, I, 171 (Note> 

C'^pc Loilc\ spcculuions as to position \ iih regara to, II, 334, 39 
42S, 4:^9 

Cane M Chntock, basalt rocks, II, *30, 47S 
Cape Richthofen, 11,439 (Note) 

Reached b\ laclson, II, 4O4 (\otc^ 
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Card-plajmg on board the Ffam^ I, 324, 447 

Carc\ asicarn, boots lined uitli, on Sledge Journey, II, 95 

‘‘Castle ’ Rock, II, 430 

Cephilota\us Fortunci, II, 4S5 

Chart-room, used as kitchen in summer, I, 455 

Chatanga Rncr — 

Ffain passes north of, I, 197 

Land lying bct\\ccn the Chatanga and the Anabara, I, 19S 
Child, Mr, member of Jackson-Harmsworth Expedition, 11,464 
Sailb on the ]Vtndxuard^ II, 499 

Christiania Fjord, the F 7 am enters, on return from Expedition, II, 516 
Chnstiania Geographical Society, Nansen’s address before, idea of Expedi- 
tion first propounded in, I, 15 
Chnstmas fcstuiucs, I, 302 , II, 28, 30, 388 
Chnsloferscn, scerctar} to Nansen, I, 98 

Lca\cs the Frani at KIiabaro\a, I, 123, 133 
Meets Nansen at Hammerfest on return of Expedition, II, 510 
Cladophlcbis, II, 486 
Clay sandstone, Cape Flora, II, 477 
Clement Markham’s Foreland, II, 313 

Cle\c, Professor, diatoms found in ice-floes off Greenland Coast, examined 

1, 39 

Clio Borealis, II, 246 
Clothing, I, 352, 369, 371 

Deplorable condition during life in hut, II, 373 
Drying clothes on Sledge Journey, II, 12 1 
Equipment for Sledge Journey, II, 12, 93 
Equipment for southward journey, II, 412, 422 
Cloudberry’' flower, Tundra, Plains of Asia, I, 113 
Cloudberr\, “ Polar champagne S3rd degree,” II, 30 
Coal found m clay, Cape Flora, II, 477 
Coal-oil apparatus for range-healing, I, 454, 474 
Coal supph for the Fiam^ I? 77j 475 , 562 

Cod, Polar, II, 224 

Cold in A^rctic Regions, reports exaggerated, I, 352 
Committee of Expedition, I, 56 
Compasses taken on Sledge Expedition, II, 102 
Cooking arrangements — 

Fram, I, 454, 455, 474, 

Hut, II, 369 

Sledge Journey, II, 13, 98 

Southward journey after winter in the hut, II, 421 
Cook’s Expedition (1776) through Bering Strait, I, 13 
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Coral mscclSj I, 258 
Crcv of the Pram, I, 78 

Courage and cheerfulness, I, 320, 324, 399, 473 
Faith in iheir leader, I, 461 

Health of, I, 214, 215, 3^2, 350, 365 , II, 540 

Meeting- \ ith Xansen and Johansen on return of Expedition 
n, 630 

Nansens address to, c<plaming objects of Sledge Joumc) north- 
V ards, II, 8 

Nev s of safe am\al of Nansen and Johansen, II, 627, 628 
Occupations during \Mnter, I, 210, 381 

Return to Nor\ a> — meeting v ith Nansen at Tromso, II, 513 
Crovm-Rnnee Rudolfs Land — 

Disco\er> b> Ra>er, I, 12 
Sighted b> Nansen, II, 279, 310 
Speculations as to position uith regard to, 11 , 303, 397 
CrustacccL, 1 , 258, 358 , II, 246 

Current from Renng Sea to Atlantic Ocean, Nansen’s theory as to, I, 16, 
327, 394 

Current, Nansen’s thcor), c islcncc of slo\ current established, II, 634 
Currents, H\drographic obserAation, results, II, O35 
Czelano' skia, II, 486 
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Dail\ life in hut, II, 375, 395 

Daih life on Pam dunng dnft, I, 216 

D 'nes Isl ind, Andrtc Expedition stationed on, visited the I ram^ II, 623 

Danish Expedition (Ho»gaards;, I, 12 
Dc Long letter to Gordon Bennett, I, 13 
Dcnmarl Sirau, dnft-icc of Siberian origin, J, 24 
Depot of re-ene food during life in hut 11 , 370, 426 
Depots fjn ice near the II, 521, 524, 538, 539, 581 

Things lal en on board, II, 550, 595, 59O 
on Ne\ Siberian Islands eslabli*hed b Baron \ on Toil, I, 76 
Diatoms — 

Ice iter, containing 1,250,437,4^1,443^45 
Idenliral spe^ \( = found m i^e does off the Lost Coast of Grecnbind 
ird o*r Bering S’rait, I, 39 
D - 1 , A <”on*nbjtiOn5 to Expedition, I 5^ 56, 57 
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Dickson, Baron Oscar, electric iiibtallation for Expedition, provided by, 

Io5 

Dickson’s Island, intention to deposit letters on, abandoned, I, 143. 

Dogs — 

Arrangements for Sledge Expedition, I, 397, 503, 508 , II, 87 

Close confinement on the I, 222 

Drives wuh, I, 116, 24S, 351, 354, 470 , ^9) SS, 127 

Food, I, 94, 504 , II, 84, 87, 284 

Harness, I, 1 18 , II, 14, 82 

Kennels, I, 463 , II, 56S, 570 

Killed by bears, I, 288 

Killed by ihcir fellows, I, 233, 262, 270 

Killed on Sledge Journey, II, 120, 136, 145, 150, 157, 158, 164, 168, 
173, 177, 194, 201, 209, 213, 225, 236, 239, 240, 264, 292 
List of dogs taken on Sledge Journey, II, no 
Number msufiicicnt, II, 137, 139 

Number left on the Fnini when Nansen started on Sledge 
Expedition, II, 567 
Paralysis in legs, II, 270 
Pcmmican-bags attacked by, II, 162 
Puppies, I, 293, 364,422, 463 , 11, 567, 569, 597 
Accidents to, I, 4S6, 496 , II, 6 
Convulsnc attacks, I, 378, 417 , II, 568 
Paralysis, I, 41 8 
Run on ice, I, 416 
Training, I, 472 

Removal to safe quarters on occasion of great ice-pressure, II, 
42, 49 

Return of missing dog, I, 294, 296 
Scent, keenness of, I, 374 
Suffenngs on Sledge Journey, II, 125, 158 
Summer quarters, I, 419 

Temper of dogs brought to ship and of dogs born on board, 
difference between, II, 571 
Trontheim — 

Account of journey with dogs, I, 124 
Delivers dogs to Dr Nansen, I, 106, 109 
Use of dogs on previous Expeditions, I, 8 
Von Toll, Baron, provides dogs for Expedition, I, 75 
Dolgoi, unknown islands descried near, I, 103 
Dove Glacier, conjecture as to position of, II, 474 
Dnft of the Fram — 

Chart made by Hansen, I, 465 
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Eigluy-sccond degree, feslnUics, 1 , 487 
EightN-tlirce degrees lhirl\-foiir minutes, fesluitics, II, 53 
IIight\-si\ degrees ten minutes, fcsluities, II, 142 
Ekersund, the Ffam puts in nt, I, 87 
Electric light insl'illnlion, I, 72 
Picked nnay, II, 562 
Setting up for winter, I, 21 1 
Successful working, I, 254 

Eltda precedes the fyavi up fjord on return to Christiinii, II, 516 
Engine of the Fiam^ 1, 69 

\mundscn*s devotion to, 1, 210 
Prepinng for work iftcr drift, II, 599 
Repaired at Khabarova, I, n i 
Trial, as compound engine, II, 614 
Water, accumulation in engine room, II, 539, 576 
English, carh \rciic Explorers, I, 6 
English North Pole Expedition, scur\> attack, I, 50S 
Equipment — 

Fiam^ I, 57 

Sledge Expedition (Nansen and Johansen), II, 90, 248,271, 274, 420 
Eva’s Island, II, 29S 




Farewell to home, I, 82 
Farew^cll to Norway, I, 98 

Farewell to the Fram on starting on Sledge Expedition, II, 112 
Farsund, I, 87 

Feamley, Thomas, member of Committee of Expedition, I, 56 
Contribution to Expedition, I, 55 
Feildenia, II, 485 
Ferns, fossil, Cape Flora, II, 486 
Fire — 

Petroleum launch on fire, I, 135 
Precautions against, I, 461 
Tent on fire, II, 255 

Finn shoes worn on Sledge Journey, II, 94 

“ Komager”-boots substituted for, II, 196 
Mending, II, 162 
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Finsko, senncgracs ir, 11, 95-^ 

I'lsh-flour Vage’s, used on Sledge Joume\, II, 104 
Fjsher, H , member of Jackson-Harmsworih Expedition, II 464, 46S 
Returns on Wtndi^ard^ II, 499 
Fisher-folks’ interest in Expedition, I, 92 
Fishing between icc-cracks, I, 236 
Fiskegratin ’ suppers on Sledge Joumc\, II, 12 1 
riagellata, I, 445 
Flora — 

Franz Josef Land, 11,482 

Greenland flora, Sibenan \egetable forms contained in, I, 23 
Tundra, Plains of Asia, I, 112 
Flour, steamed, used on Sledge Joume\, II, 104 
Food — 

Depots on Xew Siberian Islands, established b> Baron \on Toll, 
7^j 77 

Fram equipment, I, 73, 216, 326 
r^Icnus (see that title) 

Sledge Joume}, I, 504 , II, 102, 121, 123, 125 
Daih meals during life in hut, II, 370 
Depot of reserve food near hut, II, 370, 420 
Dr} mg food, II, 259 

Melt and fat diet, no injunous effects felt from, II, 272 
Monolon} of diet during life in hut, II, 399 
Rations, II, 133, 211, 214, 217, 245, 246 
Southward joume\ after winter m hut, food for, II, 421, 442 
Foot-gear, Sledge Expedition, II, 94 
Forge, II, 521, 57S 

Forget-me nots, tundra. Plains of Asia, I, 113 
“Forum,** Creel} s article on proposed Expedition, I, 49 
Fossils, Cape Flora, II, 476, 479, 482 

Xalhorst, Professor, Report on, II, 4S4 
Foxes, I, 175, ^57, 296 , II, 155, 157, 159, 370, 381, 414 
Ffi-uv — 

\n ning stretched o^er, for second winter, I, 475 
Birthdi\ celebrations, I 254, 491 
Change of quarter^ after Nansens departure, II, 523 
Co"^-^ru''tion and equipment, I, 30, 61 
Cost of, I, 55 
Crc\ ' see that title) 

D’-if 'sct_ that title; 

I ro.c'^ into the n e fSep ember 23rd f 2c6 
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Haalogoland, II, 513 

Hagcnscn, Jolnn, pilot from llcrgcn to \\irdo, I, 88 

Iligcrup, Sccrciar}, Nansen’s telegram to, on return of Expedition, II, 505 
Hanimcrfcsl, Nansen and Johansen arrnc at, II, 508 
Hansen, S S , member of Expedition, I, 78 
Bear encounter, I, 226, 246 
Cliart of drift, I, 465 
Christmas presents, I, 303 
I lozcn toes, 1 1 , 523 
Hut, building, II, 577 
Ka}ak ad\cnturc, 1,447 
Map of route, 1 1 , 68 

Meteorological obsen aliens conducted by, I, 214 
Snow -but for obser\ aliens built by, II, 15 

Tabular form for obser\ aliens on Sledge Expeditions, prepared b), 
II, 14 

Harclda Glaciahs, I, 112 

Harold Hardradc, Arctic Vo\agc recorded of, I, 5 
Harp seals, II, 31S 

“ Harper’s M cekl},” Grccly’s aiticle on E\pedition, I, 52 
Hats, felt, worn on Sledge Journey, II, 96 
Hauling harness, II, 240 
Hawk Island, I, 135 

Hayward, member of Jackson Harmswoith Expedition, II, 469 
Head covenng, worn on Sledge Journey, II, 96 
Head shaving on board the / II, 540 
Health of crew^ (see title Crew) 

Heiberg, Axel, contributions to Expedition, I, 55, 56, 57 
Holland’s Foreland, II, 317, 319 

Hennksen, Peter Leonard, member of Expedition, I, 80 

Bet with Jucll as to thickness of ice under the Fram^ I, 406 
Expedition up Yugor StraU, I, 1 1 1 
Spitzbcrgen stories, I, 338 

Wish to join Nansen on Sledge Journey, II, 113 
Herlo Fjord, I, 90 
Herring gull, I, 414 
Hestemanden, I, 94 

Hoffmann Island, speculation as to position, II, 474 
Hollacndcmassct, II, 623 

Homeward march begun, Sledge Journey, II, 142 
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Homcunrd \o)a^c on the II, 499 

Hoods uom on Sledge Jou^nc), II, 97 
Hool cr Island, II, 442, 459 

Hooker, Sir Joseph, ad\ersc opinion on proposed Expedition, I, 47 

Houen, Anton, contribution to Expedition, 1 , 55 

Houen’s Island, II, 306 

Ho\gaard Expedition, I, 12 

Ho\land, pilot from Chnstnnia to Bergen, I, 88 

Hudson, Henr}, ExT^cdition (1607) by sea-route between Greenland and 
Spitzbergen, I, ii 
Hummerdus, I, 87 

Hummocks, highest climbed, II, 185 
Ilut for scientific obscnations, II, 577 
Hut, Jackson^s, 466 
Hut, wintcnng m — 

Builclinff hut, II, 332, 336, 351, 353, 361, 369 
Cooking arrangements, II, 369, 375 
Daily life, II, 373, 395, 403 
Departure on southward joumc), II, 426 
Depot of reserve food, II, 370, 420 

Frederick Jackson’s Island, name given to land on which hut was 
built, II, 476 
Report left in hut, II, 426 
Sleeping shelf, II, 369, 374 
Speculations as to position, II, 396 
Temperature in hut, II, 375 
Ilvidtcnland, II, 29S, 397, 474 
Hydrographic equipment for Expedition, I, 75 
H>drographic obscnations, results, JI, 634 


First meeting with, I, 100 
HummocI, highest climbed, 1 1 , 1S5 

Impracticabilu> for Sledge Expedition, Nansen’s consideration on 
possibility of, I, 507 

Fanes m, I, 403 , II, 152, 179, 182, 1S7, 197 

Organisms cont uned in, I, 250,436,445 

Rate of fonn uion, I, 264, 357, 404 

Roughness of surface dunng late spring v Gather, I, 398 
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Isiibhlc c, 11, ? JO 

SciuconK cncountcn ( 1 , cvccpt under hntl, II, 153 f Note) 


Slu»u JCt II, CQ7 

S^betn, i< r (Infi ftoin II, 117, 15^^633 
Smnurd fnrui itmn, I 
ltmpcr\unc I, ;oS 

1 hid of K c uncUr ib< / / ///; dunnp dnfi, 1, ,^o6 
1 luisi quenched l>\ vijckin^: icc, 11, 127 
W tier for cool in^ belter Unn ^now, II, 193 
\\ hue tt decuon Oom, I, 1 V* 

Winds '•uon;*)) inilmni ini; jcl drift, IJ, 634 
Ue bheun/ I, ^o: , 11, 5;2, fto: 
bo foot, 11, *52 ^\oic' 
b < ftull, II, 531 
b c , I, \ \ \ 

ke jnc'^MUc, I, 233^ :»5» ->7, ^^3^. "39 252, 2rM, 26^, 273t3*b 3"S, 340, 356, 
3'^7 , n, 25 32, 33, 3^ 5^^, 50, 5=t>. 5-^. 3-S. 549, 5^3> 5^4, 573, 


5 ^ 3 , 

Hh^-uin , n, 55 "» S^M 
// nr freed from, 11, 621 

Ibcpiraitons for ilnndonmciu of ilic F/tur on occasion ofscxcre 
ICC jircssurc, H, 4 J 

UemoNd of hiuh prcbsurc nd^c, II, 522 
Icebergs, II, 29S, 305 
Infusoni found m icc water, I, 445 

InglcHdd, Sir 1 " , fa\ounble mcw of proposed expedition, I, 46 
Instruments for scientific observations — 
equipment, I, 73 
Slcdf^c Expedition, II, 102 
I0\cnskiold, C , contribution to Expedition, I, 55 
hory gulls, II, 205, 212,217, 230, 260, 271, 2S4, 295, 304, 326, 33 b 4^4 
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Jackson, F — 

Aid given to Nansen in preparation of maps and plans, II, 473 
Cape Richthofen, most northerly point reached by, II, 439 
Hut, 11,466 

Nansen's meeting wuth, II, 45 ^ 
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Ka> aks — 

Bags stuffed with pcmniican placed under, II, 68, 70 
Building, I, 442, 446, 45t, 453 , II, 10, ii, 90, 559 
Crossing icedancs, II (Note, n6), 286 
Dnfting, Nansen nearly drowned in recovering, II, 445 
Food, arrangement in, II, 133 
Hansen’s adventure in, I, 447 

Piepanng for Sledge Journey after winter in hut, IF, 422 
Rate of progress, II, 300 

Repainng, 11, 161, 207, 209, 214, 215, 216, 263, 271, 422 
Sledges lo be abandoned for, II, 245, 292 
Kelch, Nikolai, contribution to E\pcdition, I, 76 
Klnbarova — 

Churches, I, 107 
Festival of St Elias, I, 119 
Fuint puts in at, I, 104 
Russian traders, I, 128 
Trontheim’s meeting with Nansen, I, 106 
King Halfdan tows the Fiam into Tromso harbour, II, 629 
King of Nor wav — 

Contnbution to Evpcdition, I, 54 
Medal presented to Trontheim, I, 132 
King Oscar’s Bav, I, 192 
King Oscar’s Land — 

Extent probably not great, II, 481 
Jackson’s Map, error as to position, II, 326 
Speculation as to position wath regard to, II, 397 
Kinn, I, 90 

Kitchen, chart-room used as, in summer, I, 455 
Kittiwakes, I, 414 , II, 295 350, 43S, 531, 612 
Kjellman’s Island — 

Fram anchors at, I, 146 
Unknown lands near, I, 145 
Kjollefjord, the Fram puts in at, I, 95 
Kjosterad, A S , Contnbution to Expedition, I, 55 
Knipa Sound, I, 166 

Knudtzon, Consul N H , Contnbution to Expedition, I, 55 
Koethtz, D , member of Jacks on- Hanns worth Expedition, I, 464, 476 
Koldewe) Expedition (1869-70), I, ii 
“ Komager ’’-boots worn on Sledge Joumc), II, 95, 196, 423 
Repairing, II, 423 

“ Kongespeilet,” Folar ice desenbed in I, 5 
Kopepoda?, I, 236 
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Kotclnoi, I, 200 

Kr>lofir, irrount of I ronthciin s journc> wnh uriilcn b), 1 , 24 
K\acnanK*in Ijord, 11,625 
K\ (r\nn, I, 80 
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I^innnana, II, 30S 

— 

I irc caused b> c\]}losion, 255 

“rriinus, coolvin^^ u th, on Slcdj^c L\peclition, II, 99 
Iron oil, JI, 305, 3O8, 375 

1 intl — 

J nan's /Irsl of, on ]iomcA\«ird '0>a;(c, II 623 
Sledge joumc), Nansen^ first siglil of, 1,277 
Lines m ICC, kayaks or sledges r rossmg, II, 285 
I angoia, iininoun Islands descried nc^ir, I, J03 
kafitefT, I, 185 

Larus Argentatus, II, 206, 230, 238 
I arus I burncus, 1,414, II, 260, 414 
Lnrus Llaiicus, II, 414 
Larub Indactylus, II, 531 

I itiUidc and longitude statements sliov mg' drift of the J^nan, I, 396, 

JI, 555, 575 

I eigh'Simlh — 

I ranz Josef Land visited by, I, 12 

Nanseifs speculations as to position with rcgaid to Leigh-Smiilf^ 
quarters, II, 317, 452 

1 engtli of voyage, specuhtions as to, I, 449, 463 
f f sins l^arisUirus, I, 145, 414 , 11 , 579 
I ibriry on hoard llic I nan^ I, 73 
Lister I jord, the / nan puts m at, 1, 87 

I illle aid s, II, 222, 244, 262, 308, 312, 320, 351, 403, 404, 410, 414, 43^f 53-t 

547 ,f> 07 , 612 
1 i\ ^ birthday, 11, 59, 393 
• I iv’s Lhnd,” II, 298 
I oljM ou e sup]ier«, IL I2i 

I u' k\ ond, hg hesi latitude retried by% prcvio 15 to \anscn T.'pfdition, 

L u 

I n, I 94 

I n/ hue fo*' tncuurmg drift, II, 529 
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Lonjibo'it, preparing for cmeigencicb, II, 539, 562 
Long-tailcd ducks, J, 112, 140 
‘‘ Longing Camp,” II, 272 

^arc\^clI to, II, 273 

Iceberg or hnd sighted fiom, II, 265, 276 
Loon Valmal, I, 137 
“ Lo\ unden” hummock, II, 525 
LoMincn, 1,94 

1 umbago, sufferings from, II, 2S0, 2S2 

L}tzcn, Mr, disco\cr\ at Juhanehaab of drift from the Jcanncitt^ I, 17, iS 


M 


Mack, \d\ocate, contribution to Expedition, I, 94 
M‘Chntock Expedition — 

\rrangemcnt, good, II, 19 
Scurv>, immunity from, I, 50S 
Sledge Journey, I, 8 

M‘Chntock, Sir Leopold, ad\ersc opinion of pioposed Expedition, I, 41 
INIagcro, I, 95 

Magnetic constant, Hansen’s observations, I, 214 
Magnetic equipment carried by the Fram^ I, 74 
Supervised by Neumeyer, I, 75 
Magnetic needle, singular inclination of, II, 15 
Mangerland, I, 9c 
Markham, Albert — 

High latitude reached by, I, 10 
Sledge Jouine)s, I, 8, 10, 507 

Maikham Sound, speculation as to position uiih regard to, II, 442 
Mary Elizabeth Island, II, 435 (Note) 

Matches, precautions against fire, I, 462 
May 17th, celebrations, I, 423, II, 185, 541, 50S 
Meat — 

Presh, remarkable presen ation, I, 432 
Preparations taken on Sledge Journey, II, 103 
Mcat-chocolatc, afternoon refreshment on Sledge Journey, II, 126 
Medicine chest, I, 94 

Sledge Journey equipment, II, 105 
Store in lon-g-boat, contents uninjured, II, 559 
2 U 2 
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Medusa, I 25N 

Member'' of L\|)cclmon i,scc Cicu of ilic 

Menu<^ ki''ida\s, I, 224, 30;, 319, 347 i 4 -b 47 ^ 4 ^^^ » II, 20, ’,0, 142* 

146, 177, KS5, 2 79 i 
M inU'' oidinir\ cli\s, 1,350 
Mcr^ulu'' \1K, 11,222 403 
MlIcou>1oi,r.i1 o1)sci \ .iti(>ns 

Hill'' limit foi, 11,15 577 
Inslrmncnts earned b\ 7 ;^^//-, I, 74, 75 
Instuimenis cnuicd ou Sledge fouinc}, II, 102 
Me hod of conducting, I, 214, 322 
Ma loscopie il rC''CaicIi, Nanhcn's abboiption in, I, 443, 445, 497 
MuKuinmci n\c, I, 431, 434 , 11 , 25b 
Mittens used on Slcdg^c loiirnc) II, <)G 
Mo4stad, Otto Irgens, member of ]^\pedition, I, 80 
k i\ ik uul sledge building, II, 10, 58, 62 
Mobil, Piofessor — 

I crime on dnfi from the Jeantulti^ I, 18 

Meteorological mstrmncnis for Expedition supcr\ibed 1 )\, I, 7; 
Nansen s 1 xpcdition uul thcoiies ippro\ed of, I, 40 
N insenN meeting with, on icturn II, 506 
Moltke Mot, fircwcll IcUgrain, I, 308 

Moon^, icnnrkablc, 1 , 254, 256, 257, 267, 299 , II, 24, 46, 5S 
Mount on popjius, tundra, Plains of Asia, I, 112 
^lud on uc sill flee, oigamsms contained m, I, 258, 438 
Milker, 1 1, 30 

Murru silk net, tishmg with, I, 23b 
Music d msiimncnls on I, 130 


N 


N trcs^ Expedition (1875 7b h} Smith Sound Route, I, 10 
Naic^, Sir (icoigc— 

\d\eise ojimion on projioscd Expedition, I, 42 
I etu r of roller it illation to Nansen, 1,45 (Note) 

N irwhtls, IR 182, 1^4, igS 212, 546, 547 579 

Nathoivi Piofissor rt [>ort on v c^ctablc fossiIs found nc ir Ciipe I loi a li, 

‘ Na» 1 in nnji Ninon’s t<mjecturt'' apparenth \crihcd b\ the ^ 

dnfr, I, 2^ “ 
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Naze, blorm off, I, 85 

Neumaj’-er, Dr, inag-ncUc equipment superintended b>, I, 75 
*‘Ne\\ Lands within Arctic Circle/ quotation from, II, 475 
New Siberian Islands — 

Food depots established on, I, 76 (Note, 77) 

Jeannette” Expedition, II, 14, 28 
Russian Expeditions, 11, 8 
New YeaFs Da>, I, 316 , II, 35, 392, 5S2 
NicoHyscn^s Plaster used for caulking kayaks, JI, 106 
Night in Yictic Regions, I, 220, 3S3, 4S2, 4S9 
Norbeck, engine of the Fiani constructed b), I, 69 
Nordahl, Bernhard, member of Expedition, I, 80 

Assistant in meteorological observations, I, 214 
Hut“building, II, 577 

NordenQcldske Steamship Co , of Trondhjem , pilots foi Expedition supplied 
by, I, 88 

Nordcnskiold’s Map — 

Islands marked on, not seen by Nansens Expedition, I, 145 
Nansen’s remarks on, I, 169, 170, /71, I 73 i J 77 i ^7^, 

181, 189 

Xoidsijtrnen precedes the Fram up fjord to Christiania, II, 516 
“ Norsk Tidssknpt for Sovaessen/ Cohn ArchePs A.rticle in, I, 60 
Norsksundet, II, 623 
North Cape, I, 95 

North-East Island, proposed Sledge Expedition, I, 506 
North-East Land — 

Basalt rocks, II, 477 

Speculations as to position with regard to, II, 397, 39S 
North-East Passage, Wcyprecht and Payer’s Expedition, I, 12 
Northbrook Island, II, 442 (Note) 

Basalt rocks, I J, 47S 
Change m sea-Ie\el, II, 481 
Speculations as to position with regard to, 11 , 459 
Northernmost point reached, II, 142 
Norwav — 

Farewell to, I, 98 

First sight of, from /’;<?//;, on homeward \o>agc, II, 625 
First sight of, from Wtndxvard^ on homeward \oyage, IL 502 
Norwegian Geographical Society’s Year-Book — 

Nansen’s conjectures, I, 467 (Note) 

Norwegian Government — 

Contributions to Expedition, I, 54, 56 
Telegram to, on return, II, 505 
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I’clcrm inn s Lnncl— — 

S|icciilations ns lo posuion with rcj^'ird to, U, 193 
“Pclcninnn’s Milicilungcn,” article on pioposcd IZxpcdition, I, 53 
Pctnficd wood, Ca))c Flora, II, 477 
Petroleum fuel used on Sledge Journe^, 11 loi 
Petroleum launch — 

Accident to, 1, 115, 135, 142 
Dcslmction of, II, SS, 559 
Petroleum store, I, 474 , II, 101, 174, 305 
Pctlcrscn, Lars, member of the Fxpcdition I, 79 
Cooking undertaken b\, II, 57S 
Dancing powers, II, 23, 30 
Nail making, II, 62 
Shooting practice, II, 547 

Sledge Expedition, willingness to join, I, 451, 459 
Sio\e explosion, 1 , 456 
Phoca Harbata, I, 173 , II, 247, 250, 547 
Phoca FcLtida, I, 207 , II, 201 
Phoca Circenlandica, II, 31b 
Phosphorescent water, I, 236 

Photographic camera taken on Sledge Expedition, II, 102 
Pine tree, vegetable fossils, Cape Flora, II, 484 
Polar cod, 1 1 , 224 

Polar Sea, depth of, I, 327, 410 , II, 535, 557, 563, 594, 631, 634 

Pole, shifting of, conjectures as to, I, 426 

Pools on ice Hoes, I, 401 

Poppies, I, 112 , II, 305 

Preparations for Expedition, I, 54 

Preparations for Sledge Expedition (See Sledge Joumevs ) 
Preparations for southward journey after winter in hut, II, 420 
Pnmus” lamp for cooking, taken on Sledge Expedition, II, 99 
Procellaria Glacialis, I, 414 , II, 196, 414, 437 
Ptamiigan, 1 , 140 
Pterepoda, II, 246 

Pulverised Food taken on Sledge Expedition, II, 103 
Puppies (see title “ Dogs ”) 
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Radostethia Rosea, I, 414 , II, 270 

Rajkvik, the F)am takes up her long-boats at, I, 84 
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Scott-Hansen (see Hansen) 

Scuny, immunity from, I, 508 , II, 103, 403 

Sea-slugs, I, 258 

Sea-urchms, II, 307 

Sea-A\eed, Torup’s Island, II, 308 

Seals, I, 173, 175, 181, 207 , II, 199, 201, 212, 247, 249, 250, 257, 259, 292, 
295 j 309, 314, 31S, 530, 547, 606 
Sennegraes, boots lined AMth on Sledge Journey, II, 95 
Se\en Islands, proposed journey to, o\er ice, I, 504 
Seven Sisters, 1, 94 

Sextant earned on Sledge Expedition, II, 102 
Sharks, II, 548 
Shellfish, I, 258 

Shoes used on Sledge Expedition, II, 94, 162 

Shooting competition, I, 448 

Shooting-stars, I, 257 , II, 383 

Shrimps ^omlted by Arctic Rose-gull, I, 415 

Sibena, sledge first used for Arctic Explorations, I, 8 

Sibenan dnft-wood, I, 22 , II, 5S0, 633 

Sibinakoff Colony, Khabarova, I, 105 

Trontheim’s account of life in, I, 129 
Silver gull, II, 23S 

Simon, H , contnbution to Expedition, I, 57 

Skjaen'o, the Frain anchors at on return from Expedition, II, 625 

Skuas, I, 414 , II, 326, 350, 579, 607, 612 

Sledge Journey (Nansen^s and Johansen^s) — 

Ash-sledges, II, 68 
Birch-sledge broken up, II, 175 

Cross-bars and bows snapping at start, return for repairs, II, 79 

Curtailing sledges, II, 302 

Dogs, list of, II, no (see also title “Uogs’O 

Equipment, I, 503 , II, 90, 271, 274 

Food (see that title) 

Grips for sledges, II, 24S, 263 
Hand-sledges, II, 12 
Haulmg-hamess, I, 240 
Health good during, II, 216 
Homenard journey begun, II, 142 
Hut (see that title) 

Johansen chosen as companion, II, 2, 7 
Kayaks (see that title) 

Lanes, method of crossing, II, 285 
Maple-guards under sledges, II, 67, 1S3 
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Slcel^c Jnnrnc\ ~ imtuiitta-- 

Norihtrmno^ point icichcd, 11, 142 
!\ici in^ slod^'o^ on I A) \k5, 1 1, 292 
1* Ulcrn of sledge used, II, 92 

l9c|nriUons for journc), I, 376, 397, 416, 44^^^ 453t 457, 4^>7. 4^*9 
J70, 500 , 11, I, 14, 58, 59, 60, 67, 80 
K.tlc of tra\cllm^^, II, it 3, 114, 116, iiS, 119, 137, 139, 140, 144 

J45 *4^ 149, ^5*, *54, *5^^ *64, 173, *74, *^3, *8^>, *9*^ 

2CO, 225, 228, 233 
SaiN ii^cd on, 1 1, 71, liS 
Sleeping Ijag {^c( i!mt title 
St irt, 1 1, 78, .Si, 83, 88, 1 12 
Sverfiriij) left in cli irge of ship, 1 1, 1, 73, 88 
f enijieniturc of every month, table showing, f f, 518 
Sh dge joijrne> Ptver^, 11, ^>3 

Sledge )Ournt N soulhw.ird, S\ erdrup^s preparation for in rase of abandon 
merit of ship M, 524, 559, 580 
Slccj) itnu passed in, during life m hut, II, 402 
Sleeping ]>ig, n, 14, 70, 97 , *^2, 123, 131, 271, 274, 374 , 4 * 3 , 4^4 
Shc{)in^ ‘-hcif rn hut, M, 3/'^^, 374 
Slccjilessness^ coinplamlb of, I, 315 
Smith Sound route, hxpcdition b>, I 10 
Suiol mg nn ho ird, rcgul timns, I, 462 
SnaiU, 1 1 

Snccrenbiug l*i\, 11,625 

Smpe, I J ;7 203 

Snow, red, 11, 30S 321 

Snow IdmdncN'^, c iscs of, 1, 430 

Snow buntings, Ib 188,414 531, 595 

Sno\ ow I'-, I 1 14 

Snow dux jiraelKC, I, }67, 470 499, li, 525 
Sno\ ‘-hoe^ 

llui roof ^Ujjportcd b), M, 334 
\\A)a\ s stiffened with, II, 294 

Indi in snow shoes prolj ibl) best for sledge c\iicduions, II, 174 
M il mg 1 1, 65 5*4 
V uldle- made of, II, 294 
I d cn on sledge evptditions, 11, lOJ 
Sorl s orn on Sledge Journev, II 94 
Sololn I 135 

‘^>*s/rt/< tin meets on s iilmg into open \ atcr , II,f22 

Sound ng bns < d)*e convertnd into, I, 400 
S , 'iln iuI|oirnc\ if cr u inter m liiu 11,420 
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Spadella, I, 236 

Spaerella Nnalis, snow coloured by, II, 308 (Note) 

Spitzbergen — 

Basalt locks, II, 477 

Dc\elopment of, news brought by the Windiua) II, 496 
Flora, II, 487 
Ice-free waters, I, 4 
PeteFs stones, I, 338 

Speculation as to position wuth regard to, II, 237, 397, 442, 453 
Sponges, I, 2 58 
Star-fish, I, 258 
Steinen Island, II, 327 
Stellaria, II, 305 
Stercoranus crepidata, II, 350 

Stocking-legs or socks worn on Sledge Expedition, II, 94 
Strand-ice, II, 346 

Subscnptions to Expedition, I, 54, 56 
Summer day, mildness of, I, 429, 446 
Sun — 

Disappearance of, I, 256, 458 , II, 579 
Eclipse, I, 384 
Mirage, I, 333 

Reappearance, II, 64, 86, 594 
Sundt, E , contnbution to Expedition, I, 55 
Supan, Professor, fa^ourable Mew of proposed Expedition, I, 53 
S\erdrup, Otto Neumann, Commander of the Fram^ I, 78, 94 
Bags for kayaks made by, II, 68 
Birthday celebration, I, 258 

Command of Expedition handed ovei to, on Nansen’s departure or> 
Sledge Journey, II, 73) 88, 519 
Expedition up Yugor Strait, I, iii 
Illness, II, 18, 24 
Island discovered by, I, 142 
Kayak-buildmg, II, 10 
Reindeer stalking, I, 152 

Report of drifting of the Frain after departure of Nansen, II, 519 
Sledge Journey, talking over with Nansen, I, 500, II, i 
Steamship sailing to Spitzbergen, commanded by, II, 497 (^ote) 
Telegram to Nansen, on arrival of the Fram, II, 51 1 
Sverdrup’s Island, I, 142 
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rronlhcim, AlL\anclcr l\ano\itcii — cofifuiutd-- 
Medal presented to, I, 122, 132 
Nansens mccung nwiU, at Khabaro\a, I, 104 
Sails for \ ardo in Urania, I, 133 
I undra, I’lains of Asia, I, 112, 126 
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Ulfstnulcn, King Hit! fdtjn meets llic 1 1 am off, II, 629 
Unknown lands, I, 142, 145, 166, 167, 172 , II, 298, 440 

Nansen’s farewell instructions to S\crdiup on importance of 
exploring, 11, 89 

Uiama — 

Coal supph to be con\e)cd to Khabarova b), I, 77 
Dcla\ m arrival, I, 107, 122, 133 

Tronlhetm and Chrisloferscn sail in ber for \ ardo, I, 133 
Una Driinnichu, II, 244 
Una grslle, 1 , 144 , 11,199,410 
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\ admcl" squares used on Sledge Journey, IJ, 96 
Vagen, Fram touches at, lecture and banquet, 1 , 88 
Vilges^ fish flour used on Sledge Expedition, II, 104 
Vaigatch Island, I, 104 

Valkyiic precedes the Fiam up Ijord, on rctiiiTi to Chnstiania, II, 516 
V ardo — 

Bath, 96 

Chnstofersen and rrontlicim return to, I, 133 
Ft am puts in at, banquet, ball, and farewells, I, 96, 98 
returns to, II, 502, 504 
\ enus, fiist appearance above horizon, I, 328 
Vesleraalen Company, steamboat service to Spitzbergen, II, 496 
VikmgSj first Arctic Vojagers, I, 3 
Vifgo, steamship of Andrdc Expedition, 11 , 623 
\'on Toll, Baron — 

Dogs for Expedition provided bv, I, 75 
Provision depots on New Siberian Islands, I, 76 
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Wolf-skin gaiments, too warm for Sledge Expedition, II, 93 

Work-1 00m, Nansen^s, I, 458 

Workshops on board the Frain^ I, 210, 381 

Wounds — 

Caused by sticking of clothes to skin during life in hut, 11 , 400 
Wrist sores caused by frozen sleeve, II, 12 1 
Wringcl’s Land, Jea/PieUf stuck fast near, I, i^, 28 
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Yalnial, landing on, I, 137 

Young, Sir George, ad\erse opinion on proposed Expedition, I, 45 
Yugor Strait, the Frain enters, I, 103 
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Zachan, Captain, of the II, 624 
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